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pages do claim to upon 

elaborate res^areb. Tiie aiitliors primary interest was 
»|}Iiiloso|rtiieai ;^biit pliilosopliy, he held, must be studied in 
cor«le?don \f5tli its history; and he devoted much of his 
time to the study of the Greek philosophers. Tii their 
writings he found a fmprejudiced and continuous en.« 
cleavoiir to give clear answers to the fundamental ques- 
tions of knowledge and reality. *And it is as an estimate, 
from "the philosophical "pi^int^of view, of the history and 
results^ of Greek thouglit that his work# is now published. 
It is hoped also that it^inay prove o! value to students as 
afc introduction to Greek philosophy. The labours of the 
editors liave been spemally directed towards fitting it for 
the laittcr ^nirpose, ^ 

The author did not live to write otit any part of the book. 
But for many years he had been accustomed, as part of 
his^ university work, to lecture upon some period of Greek 
philosophy. He used few notes in lecturing, but he made 
coiistaiit reference to the text of the writers with whom 
dealt ; and lie spoke so slowly that a rapid writer could 
'take/lown almost every word. The material placed at' the 
disposal of tlie editor%has been preserved in this way; and 



they liaTe endeavored to present it to 

•which does not obtozde^its oriiriu in tht^ Tnnr 

are en coir aged believe that Hn’s n^v; 

task by tl|e reception alri-adyr "n f-i 

Bcmlopmcrd aj MoJct'^^ ^ f w ^ 

The first three parts oi tin* rirvent 
with tlffe early Greek thinkiiv, witi; 

Aristotle, are J:aken from lecthrs^'S t;ivni in r:rv'»'!n;fv* 
of GlasgowCn 1897-98 and the sta-ecMnting d, v^jir, 

A later course has, however, lunni fioivni ' n wr 
conckcling chapter bui^i^of J^nrr ff. end hdri If!* 
The account of the Stoic" plndosopliy ivhicdi Le-; 

been two 'Mikimit otT-*:;/rr,s 

of these, given in contains a : li-f "d 

the thinking of the Stoics as a warden lia^ yxrr 

years later, enters^ in imv-h greater tietail iu*o 
eussions of the feeory of knowledge: liiit thi?^ 

was brought to a sudden closb the aan!:a r's n.wl 

illness. 


In preparing the workMb;: pil.lieatiou tm editor* |,;<vi 
added a number of refereru^es %Canthoritu>ij in ihl t..,,: 
notes. These havg not been distinguished in pnntin-' iron 
the references 'which the autlinr liim^seif itave i(. his sti'tih'nt?- 
Square brackets have been used only wlmu ihe netc 
intended to modify a statement in the te.x" or where tin 
editors are not sure that tije author would ii/re'ad(,'|ite. 
their words. In his lectures on the early philo>up}u;r; 
before yiato the author seeia.s to have u.swl Hitter um 
Preller’s Eisiiyna Xlulosojihue Gnme m a te.xt-bouk. Wh'i;!: 
this is quoted the reference to tlie original autuoritv if 
given in parentheses. In other case.*, where the ori.diml 
authority seems to have been used but, the pa'ssa^e is 'ais. 
to be found in Hitter and Preller’s hook, the section vf the 
latter IS added in parentheses. X^e eighth edition oi 
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liitter and Prelkr lias been used, and it^is cited tliroiigb- 

desire to jdace on rc^cord tbeir grfat oldiga- 
tJniis !,.o !)r Henry Jncksrni, liCgiiis I'roiesfor of Greek 
n.t •!]\!r Jf* }f. doncldiii, Fellow of ileriau College, 

^'4x.i’ord ; eoW, I\i 2 ^ W. IX Kuss, J'tdipw of Criel College, 
Hxfefd, have assinted them iu revising ike proof-sheets. 
They arc iior responsible for the final foriii#in which any 
striteniOiit^ but many valuable suggestiuns are dne 

to ihoiio aruf they have detected errors which otherwise 
iiave escaped editori|.l notiee, ^ The thanks of the 
ca.iij;o’S dim alsrj to llr J. A, Smith, Fellow of Falliol 
Oxford, who work in Mf!.: to ?Ir John 

Haudyside, JMinbiirgh Univerisity, ^^lio has assisted in 
lions and to Dr John Burnet, Professor of Greek 

at for enabling them to give references to the 

furthcoming seeoiul edition of ins 3irbf Greek 3h4h'^opJi^^ 
^ The Iirlexes hove beJfi compiled by ilm authors daughter, 
Uu U. J. Hamilton. 

* W. K. S. 

K. P. H. 
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IXTKODUCTION 


philosophy forms a continuous development. The 
^Aii stoieliaii sysreiu is lllised on and complementary to the 
Pli'Uoiiic both general character and in its treatment of 
.'pecial prohieiTis.^ The Plat«3nic* system, in its tiiriij can be 
uiiders’LOcd only as earryiiigp out#tendencies which had found 
cxpri;-:s:yri in earlier thought. The interesit of these earlier 
i] linkers is not merely h^torieah They exhibit philosophy 
in®llie making.^ And if we seek to solve the problem of 
tIi,o |)lrh';e of pliiJr.sophicai'reliexion in human culture as a 
wiu'ihn we can a])proaeh an answer only by the slow method 
^ nf tracing tiie origin and history of thought. Greek philo- 
lias impressed itself on modern thinking, raising 
t]a‘ i^rnbicnis for it and suggesting the methods of their 
it im}.ilietl a conception of the general aim and 
id philosophy to which modern thought must 
fi/p’U'-t iiselk adopting, rejecting, or modifying it. It is 
busidiXi thf,^ instance in history of a reflective move- 
lir.'i’i; v’hiitir slatting froi# the mythical stage, 1ms afterwards 
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INTr.ODrCTIOX 


built for itself m indepeadent foundation aiul 
aa independent poSiti^:?!!. n 

At theixsame time, inrluen^e of tl:e earlu?r t-itI’Iu.o.,. 

s ^ ^ It 

stage may be traced in the specu?ative distiiictunu^; 
ently disinterested tldnking as they come :ii 

Greek jdiilosophers. ^ Oijp ver/ general ]n-‘i!it ^rnay h*' t: 
as illustrating this. The view tlmt it is < 

pMlosopliy^tcvfind a conception wliiel* will unify tlie resulis^ 
of the special sciences has an^ iiiiiuistakabk* i;eseMibL'nit;n 
to a characteristic of the earliest myths. For th.ey 'reek to 
give a complete stoii^y hov/ flings havt^ come about, sueli 
as will satisfy the rudimeiftary needs of tlie iru[U^’i!>g mimi. * 
And this resemblance sug^lts the interustiiig 
whether the developed conception of the philosophical uiiia; 
has^more Justification or other foiiiidatioii in the ^reality at 
things than theu primitive mythological mipiiise whicl. 
expressed itself in early stories of gods utkI iiien. 

In the earliest efibrts of Greek |Sniosophy W'e can 
more than this general resembl^mce betw^ui philosc^phicrd 
and mythological conceptiensf The characteristic of the 
mythological work is twoWcl, flTiere is, in the first |)laee. 
the primitive precess called 2)e7^souijieatwji, which at: the* 
root of animism, the tendency to r^ard objects and procc-sses 
of nature as like in kind to personal beings and liinru'iu 
activities. Equally prominent, in the second place, is tlu^ 
tendency to depict the personal being, his motives, thoughts, 
and acts, after the gross image of eHemcd things. Thus, in 
the stage of mythical reflexion, the Soul is ref^reseiitiJi! in 
most material fashion. At first it is no more than llie 
shadowy aerial image of the corporeal living being, ^uch 
a soul is anything but the bearer of those psychical aeti\'iri(»s 
which are familiar enough in the details of ordinary liic. 
At a still earlier stage, the thoughts, feelings, and acuoiis d 
the human being %vere not regarded as the ^expression of 
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s 


.sliadow)” doiiblii^f the concrete person: "they were repre- 
sent eclj^withoiit distinction of corporeal and spiritual^ as 
iiicrf^w dependent on liie*]ivin^^ # . 

main line?; of development which proceed from this 
^mythical llie eosnndogical ami the psycholucical. 

l^uen^weii.said that the fn*ooiom of cosni^logical 
specidatiuriidiiicTs fri)ia the aim of mythology in this: that 
.widle the iattcr repiH^seiitetl th.e connexionif i^etweeii its 
iwsiinHai and existiiya realities after the crude fashhm 

o[ f.esiiporal seqmmce, the more philovsophical view raised the 
^ (pnrsiioii, what is the pernn^ient element in real existence 
» ami o£ what a,ip actual things composed?^ The change of 
qiii5^d#»ii implied a restriction* f:pon the free play of imagina- 
tion, wliieli constitutes the difier<Snce between philosophy and 
iiiytliology. The cosmological inquiry generally ainiecT, in 
the first instance,, at what Aristotle called a*material principle 
or cause of things,^ The simplicity of the answrers given 
corresponds to the imperfect development of the experience 
vdiicli called for#explanation. And the gradual deepening of 
these answers wag cletermmeci neft merely by insight into the 
imperfection^ of preceding solutftns, but by increased range 
, and accucacy of concrete experience. Indeed, the most serious 
obstacle to understandiBg*the course of Greek speculation is 
that the charactgr and history of the ordinary knowledge of 
nature amogg the Greeks are known to us only in outline. 
From* the early Ionian school to the time of Plati? there 
# can be traced a tolerably definite line of speculations as to 
the permanent substratum (vXtj) of natural fact and as to 
the way in which that substratum is connected wdtii the 
parfeciilars of concrete experience. The psychological line 
of Sevelopment is not conspicuous till a later stage. 

Burnet, £Vfr% Oreck PhilompJqh, (ep^a/) of n material kind {tv vki}s 
(Iff, ernl ed.) eVSei) alone are the jnnntiplt'ft of all 

‘-'‘The majority of the earliest things.” — Arist* i¥t‘h A 9SS h 6. (R.P. 
p!iiIosi»|)]icr.s though! that. prit?hi|)lcs 10.) 




GREEK PHILOSOPHY HEFORE PLATO 


CHArxei; i * 


THE EAHLY lOXIAX VHILOS&l'HEES 


1. Thales of Miletus* — We begin with the thinker to 
whom Aristot!* assigned (.the position of leader in phil- 
osophical specal^ation. ‘Aristotle called Thales the 

leader, the first of those 'vfho speculated philosophically on 
nature,! he undoubtedly implied a contrast between the 
tenor of the new conception and something which had 
pfeceded it. JVhat that something is, Aristotle nowhere 
explicitly declares. It is* probable, howermr, that he has in 
view the antecedent mythologies, whether in theip* cruder 
form, as expressed, for example, in Hesiod, or in a more 
developed fashion, as in the speculations of Pherecydes. 
The* characteristic of the new line of investigation of which 
Tljales is regarded as the originator was certainly that it 
to'ok for its object the structure of the universe as it existed 
and was apprehended, and sought to find an explanation of 

* ^ Bom about 625 B.a; died about “ apx'ny^^ 

547 B.c. * • — Arist. Met, A 9SS b 20. (E,P. 10.) 
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it in some component, constituent, or relation of ihn: :ru;- 
verse itself. The term -tuyeres' (natiirt^), as we ciin 
definitely the immediate ^successor oi* ITinh'.-s, iy;\« 

heginning to lose its personified/significanc<‘:‘ anti to 
as the fundamental elements ot its meanhfYM? 'T t ::o a-oY 
mass of actual fact, ami (2) the genirnPJnr4'^pri!if,^|tl(.! 

Thales, then, beginning his speculation cm iiajiir**, 

to have offered as the fundamental ])]’incipie of 

Water.^ All things are formed from water; wajm* is ihr 
'' ' « ‘ 

primitive substance of all that is. On wliat In; this 

assertion, by what argifnients ,ho deffiulod ii. v.'e'dn u if 
know. Already in Aiistolle’s tiino there wok tmlv liTiSilinn 
respecting the utterances of ThaK.os.- It is to'lx- fuult d, 
ever, that Thales evidently .did not conteffifilate any 
separation as afterwards was seen to be inevittddeCx'.t.v.f.-e:! 
the material substratum (as we call it) and the motive power 
or principle of change. To him^ ewlently these two. beitm- 
and change, were identical. Water, Ve may suppose, traii.s- ^ 
formed itself into the variety of. the changing univtsrse by 
some inherent principle, or powtir^of moveinent, which was 
not distinct from the material substratum itself. It cannot 
even be said that 'Thales attempted even in the mostjEeiiciul 
terms to define in what way, or by, what procedure, the- ma- 
terial substratum transformed itself into the variety of t'ne 
changing universe. That he identified the inherent.principJe 
of change with what is divine in nature and with the soui -• 
must be interpreted as meaning only that for Thale.s tlte 
fundamental principle of the universe was naturally ilie 
greatest, the divine, and that, like all tlie early thinkfre, lie 
drew no distinction between what we call mechanical, or 


^ Arist. Uet. A 98S b 21. (E.P 10, ) 
Arist. McL A 983 b 22. (E.p. 10. ) 
Arist. I)e An. I 411 a 7 : mi h 
T(S Hk(^ di rtv€s ahr^v 
ueiuxBai ^a<Tip, furns Hal BaA^s 


ip^87} rdpra TXyi.^i) rt 

19: eujfce Kahr)aAily . . . HminKh/ 

n r^y ^vxw ifTifAa;'juP. ]*] 

13 a.) 
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c-Ateriially detergiiiiied inovcii'ieiit, and gpontaneoiiSj self- 
r:i:!te:rii 4 iiued cliange such as appear# toi^be dmo to tlie soul 
Thuoiigl'ioiit tlie thoiigbt gl iliis early periodj the term ^vxv 
lio'”') a iVir wider than vdtli us. It sigiiitles 

piiite principle of muvement at large. 

A Axim AXDEU of Miletusd — bar more important,73ecaiise 
a much luure oTlvauced stage of abstraction, is 
the work uf Aiiaxiiuamler, who is regarded as tlfe imxiiecliate 
successo]* of Thalesi. Anabc inlander, according to tradition, 
aiTnmg the. first to do work* dn ^astrouoiui cal science. 
He is said to havi;* been the lirst k) construct a map ; and the 
to have cc?fistructed the. sim-diar^ (though this is prob- 
ably firroneoua). His speculations aboiit the visible universe 
•lAi is sJtid to have embodied in a work on nature ^Trspl 
Svcrem^X of which nothing but a few Vvords now" remain.^' 
Anaxiiiiander, so far as the specially philosophical side of liis 
work is concerned, brings forward, as the X->rinciple or founda- 
tion of all that is, what he called the Infinite (to amipov)— 
an ambiguous term, of rvhic^i -c^naximander does not seem to 
have offered any unambiguous explanation. It is perhaps 
from a misiinderstaiiding of a passage in ^^lieopiliTastus that a 
later writer has said, “ Anaximander was tlie first to use the 
t#rm principle, or beginning Probably Theo- 

phrastus only "I'iieant to ,'|ay that Anaximander was the first 
to declare^is the principle and element of things, ' the In- 
fiiiitef 111 all probability Anaximander did speak of his 
‘Infinite’ as the ^beginning’ of things, for, hovrever con- 
fusc^Ally he may have conceived the matter, Ms speculations 

about the universe involved the distinction between the 

# 

piniitive condition and “what follows therefrom. 

Born about 610 B.c. ; died alter SiinpL Pkys. 24, 13.) 

540 i* t'. trpwTOJ Tovra roijmfia K0^l(ras 

• - lul*. 15 , Laert. ii. 1.) 16. , 

KJ^ 16. (T^eophrast. 2 ap. 
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III the second ^place, Aristotle repeatedly and enplioidr 
a>ssigiis to Anaximander «a defniite coiiceptio3i of f U(?ry;;:iy ;u 
which the multiplicity^, the Tariety., of tilings is giyivrr.ool 
from the Infinite. He uses always for tlie ’:>rncess : ii.o a 
acxpiV€<Tdai> (separation), and, as the genera?* "‘T/ifks ud t";!', ,r 
variety, "the term m^avriurnrh" (tlu* Upiodites;.. *Ybe 
Opposites are sundered out i'wm lliu lulinite. ^ ^ 

posites we no ^louht name n<.»w hy the terms «if 
dry and moist, cold and hot; hut it is quit(' iiertajii tlsvl t:ie 
abstract notion of quality formed no part of the pf!iio>oih'-ne::il 
equipment at that timd There was no liistiiietion li.nT 
between thing and quality, such as is logically possjbu- nuya 
Anaximander meant by ‘'the J-fut; ‘the Cokv the 
quanta or masses, forming pait of the visible, langilfle worM- 
brought together, so to speak, rather in a eollcrctive 
than logically by abstraction. 

It Avould follow from this that xlnaximciicler,. so far as tlie 
general process of change in the untv^erse is concerned, eon- ^ 
ceived of it as a constant emergejice of opppsites irora the 
substratum, their coexisteiTodi in varying aiuounts, and in all 
probability their return accoi^tling* to some general law*' into 
the substratum itse^lf — a cyclical process, in wdiicli the I’olatioii 
of the opposites to one another is metaphorically represented 
by the help of the term ahiKia (injustice, intnisicm) : the 
one opposite being conceived to ^ encroach or intrude m 
the others Evidently Aristotle is proceeding on tfie ,^'ruiiiid 


^ Arisfc. Phjs. I 187 a 20. (U.P. 

16a) 

2 Hot, cold, dry, moist, are roughly 
equimlant to fire, air, earth, waterA 
the four elements. In Aristotle fire 
is the hot-dix, air the hot* moist, 
earth the cold* dry, and water the 
cold -moist. 

^ Theophrastus's account of Anaxi- 
mander is as follows : — 


“ Anaximander oi ( i 

Pnixia(le.s, a fellt>w*citizcn and ‘i: 
ciatc of Thalei«, suit! thra tlie pri!r‘i|,ia* 

[ = niaterbl erur-el and 
of things was tim Infinite, he liony.f 
the first to introdiiee this mim* iUr 
the principle. He says it is neiiher 
water, nor any other c»f whai are now 
called the elements, but. a Hsbytanci; * 
((pvsns) ijifferent frra them, whieU 
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{'f this notion o% encrorichiuerit or intmsiq^ when he says 
trinr aoiording to AiicixiiHander's xfowHlie ultimate com- 
I'lniiiVTit of tiuiigs uoulu bo any one of the elements, for 

» ** • I w ■- 

vrco’c niiy cmo of lbo5i^|>y surpassing, ns h were, all the 

# otlo'-r?-', it vrc%ltHlo:slri>y the variety of tlangsd 

* * i. • 

^mxiiUiUKrer is^also ereditod wi|]i a^qnantitj’' of sjjecula- 

• (iou Vii' rui oslri'.numieal kinjl" the oiitUiies of which at 
lt\ast must no lakfn into accnimt before we ^endeavour to 
aiiswto; fhc^lnnuojiientai (iiiestion, what is the sigaiiieancc 
of iIh'^ tenii aTreipr^p as applied to^what undoubtedly mast 
lA regained as the niaterial^siibstrStuM of the visible and 

# taiigilde lyii verso i* 

Jcmi^immidev (4fers a very 4 )eculiar account of what we 
may call^thc (•osriiologicai systtni. ‘Withont defining the 
iJode ill which the successive changes come about/ he 
seems to have taught that somehow fsoni the Infinite 
tliere was separated off tha^ which contained in itself the 
source of the Warm anclTlie Cold: that these were sundered 
from one anotliir in the generation of things ; that on the 
one hand the eo^d elemept* is •a^ldnd of covering of air 
suiTounding ^tlie oarth-witlf-its-f|Uantum-of-^vater, and that 

^ on the 0 ther hand the fiery element is w'mpped round the 
air like bark round a tr^p, as he puts it pictoiially. 

This second inivfdope of fire or perhaps of fiery vapour 
is in some^way broken iif). It is not impossible that the 
Iweakiiig up may have been vaguely explained by Anaxi- 

• froi'ji wlik'li arwe all tlie poetical termn. 

Iicaveiits (oiVaj^’ct) and the He did nofc awhe the origin of 

{Korram) willun thenn tbiiigd to any alteration (dAAolwiTis) 

AmT ii:dr> that fnan whitdi thin^v in Jnatier, but that the opposi* 
take their rise they pa.-^s away ouce tions in tite substratum, which a 
liioFfj, Uis h ctrtlfdned ; for they make boundless body, were separated out/’ 
reparatkm and sathfaefciun {Bidvput — 11.?. 16, (SimpL 24, 15.) 
loop Hui TiVtr) to one another for Arist. Phiis, iii. 204 b 22. (K.P. 
tlwir iiviu.stice acct,vrding to the ap- 16 b.) 

poiiiied lime * (mra rov “ ^See Kuniet, Jca% (treel: PML 

ms he say.s iiiP these .somewhat 62-70(01-72, 2ticl€ch); and R.?. 19-21. 
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[r.u,, : 

mander from th« analogy of the familiar exnerlsnce uf t!:c 
sling. The circuit ifi'otion, it might have been Hiougac, 
would give /ise to tiiis breaking up of ti;c euiiii’fuf,:!- 
eiivelope into certain rings or^lioops whicii A’ia.\bu;r.:'b^ ' 
represented as encircling the oarth-\vitii-ii':-Tu/vf‘':’;>j_--t <• 
and ^emselves suiVouydod by coveriiv-^s ul^ lu-. 
sheaths of air had orifices tlp'ougli which ihi; ;‘crv v?f|i:a;r ' 
escaped aii,d became visible; and hy tlu'.-ic oi'iiiccs An:.'.';!-, 
mander explained tlie appearance of the j'<un. and re 
and their changes. Thp liooiis or wheels of !it:vy vaj.vtur 
which thus constitwlccf the hp.avtaily bodies were a' ven- 
ous distances from the earth ; and Anaxiiiwinier's con- 
ception, if represented pietai-mlly, would take foi i*»- -K.s a 
series of three or, including the earth, of *iour conooutiii) 
cirdes, the outer boundary of the wheel of tlie sun beir.'s 
the most distant from us, and the total diameter cd’ the 
orbit of the sun being twenty-^nght times the dianieter of 
the earth. As the sun itself was I’cgarded as no ]ar"er, 
than the earth, its inner boundary was tire circumferem-e 
of a circle whose diameter*' wa^ fwenty-s^veu times that, ot' 
the earth; the inner diameter orthe orbit of t^io moon vvas 
eighteen times that of the earth; the stars, esj)t-cfa!Iy the 
Milky Way, had an orbit whose.<-inner diameter was nine 
times that of the earth.^ The only interesj; here is (1) the 
conception of the stars as heilig nearer thajj , moon or 
sun, smd (2) the evidently designed arrangoment' of tiie 
numbers expressing the distances : they are nmitijde.s of . 
three. 

In the centre of the cosmical system was the earth, 
which Anaximander regarded as somehow maintained, in 
its position in the centre hy its equal distance froaj w'nat 

^ ThisiBanmferenoeofP.T.wnery of the Jiametsr of the sun, ciut- t - 
(Memc helline, 91). There is obvi- a ccnifusioa between the oule.. au* 
ously a discrepancy in the accounts inner ^.Ikmeter tfT the ring. 
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-’iirrr.r.nJt^d it, iii t5iO eartli TQr^eni’jhd the section 

a sc.m<i pillar, and tijc diaiiieter^'jr -flie iio.t surface T\'as 
tiiaes the of 4;}ie solid section, ^ 

d«}i:in’!elr fora'i-d sp’lteia is ^vhal tlic later aiitliorities 

♦ ' '* * 

► i,o ufrvi'Vfaud hy the doaa Kocrfio ^ and in ijieir cn:." 

abort x i launder s *tliere is implied an 

* ilhderiiied *hst iiiclion hetueep KocrfLo^ and ovpavo^. We 

fiiiil later tlee-’H two terms reappearingi udih a eon- 
-iderahiy mfuniny. At first the ovpaim seems to 

hav-e h(Mei ('{Jiieedve)! the morg comprehensive of the 
In cuiiiiexiuii with liaise tenus to are also iiifoniied 

• unit ru'crvi^liiic: to AnaxiniaiKler tliere were infinite worlds, 

uad'^.ih. iiiis assertion S5.‘«j#5 to go an opinion recorded 
uii iiuthurity by Cicero.* ''Anaximander's opinion 

'.?asd -says Velleius in Cicero^ " that there were gods who 
eriiiii* into being, rising and passing aw'ay at long inter- 
v:ils, and that tiiese were ilie innumerable worlds,” The 

^ ueiieriited gods liere are* evideiitly tlie infinite, that is, the 
indefinitely liiuierous, wo]*id3: but it is not easy to de- 
terraiiie wliat is^ meant \)f " rising and setting at 

long iutervr^sd ZAier i? of •opinion that the intervals 

* are of time, Ihiniet that they are of spac^. According to 
the one, therefore, ' IhtK innumerable wmiids ' moans no 
more than the ganstaiit generation of an ordered wuirld out 
of the IWi^^iulless, and th# equally constant return thereto. 
Accord itig tc^ tlie other, the worlds that are formed^ must 

• to some extent coexist — an opinion wdiich in its own umy 

aiitiei|)a!es the later doctrine of Democritus and Epicurus, 

according to which by necessity, owing to the infinite 

uDj^'Ourse of atoms, there must he formed side hy side in 
# 

' , . . a/xA' II(tr. i. 6.) 

wsTft'i' nvj rov swciVcrJi--, 'ijs “ Cit'*. Pro?*. A<n. L 25. Cf« Biiriict, 

robf (AparaifS f^al rovs ii'-o Ettrhj ih*H.k Phil* 07 (O-i, Slid ed,) ; 
ftf'TcOy — jtA'*. 17 a. i Hiftiolyt, It. P» 21, 21 a b» 
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[iMa: 

tlie void inmmitrable worlds, separate hint coexistiiiA 
tlie whole, I think Qie ^oalanee of prohaoility is with Zrlhn', 
and that^Ci|jero or Ms autliooty mixed up 1wo 
doctrines of Anaximander; for/fvje learn tliat 
ill Ms own way anticipated a (juite differein* ‘jf ^ 

atomi|ts, hy wMcliHliey sought to v.xjihnn 
daemons of popular theology.,. ^ 

Anaximpder’s cosmical view presents, us we see, a, eiiri'ea;-*, 
if distant analogy to the very much later ce|,H;epti(iii ciilaii 
technically the Kebular ^Theory ; and we might evini hyj.H>* 
tlietically assume tlmt liis Infiiyte or Ik'uinilless was vagiu'fy ^ 
represented as a vaporous mass whicli by int^ 3 nuil^ii()Vt}iueri!: ^ 
split up into the definite fori#.gr of tlie cosmos. *u,ii 

equally interesting find eqimlly vague reseniljlanci^ betwetui 
later theories and certain speculations of Ariaximander re- 
garding the genesis of organic life. Living creatures, 
Anaximander says, arose fronittlie moist as it was ev£i|)- 
orated by the heat of the sun. Man at the outset was like # 
the fish. His reason for insisting that niam iiad not origin- 
ally the form he now has*showi some aguteness. "While 
other animals quickly find *food^ for themselve^, man lUlorie 
requires a long period of suckling. Hence he coiiid never 
have survived had he been originally as he now is.'' ' 

We may now put the final inquiry as^to the defiiiitG 
character of that important factSr, the principle «;)f things, 
charaaterised by him as boundless, infinite, indetiAmiiiate. 
We start, of course, with the admission that at all events • 
the Boundless was corporeal, although in respect to this 
admission it must he borne in mind that for us the eor* 
poreal has definiteness through the opposition to spirit <ir 
mind, which must have been wholly absent from the thought 
of Anaximander. In its own nature the principle of tilings, 
as Anaximander treats it, is distinct from any of the<^ qual^ 

^ E.P. 22. (Ps.-Plut. Simn, fr.*2. ])qx. ?79, 17.) 

i 
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i 

::atiTel;'f definite ^ipposiles v;:iicli are separated OEt from 
, it. id' lit t:Iic?E to he conceived mixture of these 

qnnl’ftntivelv distinct oppcisin^s, either of the nature of (1) 
' 9 :.‘hl:.air“ea] JuKhapositioiij ot (2) clieinical comhiiiation? 

# Or is it tiT k* of as (h) wholly devoid of quality ? 

or it has quality of its v^wn, (4^ that qtialily^inter- 

• Tinuhate beUvi'trn the (‘lenua-^tary opposite.^ or sonic pairs 
.fsf Iheiu 0 ^ 

(!) Altliynq^i Aristotle frequently uses the term filjfia 
( in.ixlirre) with refenmee Anuxpimndeiq Hs expressions 
(%ahu* us at once to ro.ject the vfew»that the Infinite is 
« just tiic ^tnincliess cocxisicnce of tlie elementary opposites. 
Arh.4h4le repeatedly coritra^,i the view of Anaximander 
w’itli later concfiptions, such as that of EmpedocleSj of which 
tills description would be an accurate account,- « 

(2) It is more diilciilt to deal with ilie second inter- 
pretatioTij according to wM^i the Boundless would be con- 
^ ceived of as in a state ofj so to speak, chemical indifference. 
Still it can lifixlly be tliought justifiable to impose this 
tolerably delinite^ conceptp^ oa the records of the notion 
as put forward by Aiiaxiitandtr, 

^ (3’l it is certainly impossible to ascribe to Anaxi- 

mander the conception 4)f a substratum which is wholly 
devoid of specific r|uality. Undoubtedly the distinction 
lie drawl Jjetweeii the piinciple and elementary opposites 
sepuroied out from it, leads logically, and by a very»siinple 
step, to the antithesis of unqualified matter and its quali- 
ties ; but the utmost we may say is that Anaximander does 
not assign a specific quality to the principle ; ive cannot say 
tl]|t he defines the principle as devoid of quality. 

•(4) As regards the last view, that Anaximander repre- 
sented tlie Infinite as being something intermediate between 

* ^ (T'fOiirnet, Grak PklK r>0« 
ei:<l (^d.) • * 


- Of. Burnet, Eathj Gmt Phil 51. 
(59, 2ntl ed.) 
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tlie elements, it# finds its only siippor: tin.'* 

argument that we io ifot know who else is rof*‘ro 
Aristotle wiien lie criticises somet sucli vievr. t 
hand, Aristotle explicitly says |*fr th.osc wioj 
a view that they regard the generaliuii oi' r. 

about by the proces.<) of^thickening aiul 
trasts with that view the theoi;y of Anaxininmh'id 



It remains then to ask wliether any inore^aetiirito 
pretation of the term diTej,.pop can be reached. It may iiaoaa'. 
obviously 'without ijuatitative^distinctnessf 'withuni \u:i* 
in space/ 'without limit* in time/ ‘witiioni way! or t'o- 
ficiency/ How, in regard tgJthese, only the last lo 
said to be unambiguously indicated by AnaxiAaiuler Iiimo/;: 
Helloes give apparently as a reason for the charaeteri^lif' 
of boundlessness, « that the principle must be capable e-i 
yielding the whole cycle of generation: it must lie 
that generation may not cease.- l%.t there must l»e coidoil 
to this that, also in accordance *with Ana^iinander’s view, 
such boundlessness would* be ifcqmpatible^with the ])osse:*- 
sion of any one specific qualitati^^'e distinctness^ on the par: 
of the principle. » On his view apparently generatioii would 
cease were the principle to be of ong kind only. Accordingly 
we must add to the mark of infinite potentiality someihirig’d 
the nature of qualitative indifference. « 


^ Cf. ^’hurnet, Early Gralc PhlL 
67, note 66. (59, note 2, '2i3cl ed. ) 
Hib view turns un the following 
passage in Aristotle, Phij$. i. 1S7 a 
12: ^‘^As to the assertions of the 
natural philosophers {(pva-acoi^ two 
varieties are to be distinguished. 
The first regard the fundamental 
i'substratum, corporeal in character, 
as one, either one of the three (fire, 
air, water) or something difieivnt, 
which is thicker than fire and finer 


than air, and then tlio}' tl.f‘ 

variciv uf things by uinl 

they are gcnoralcil by tjsh'koiiijt- 
mid thinning. , . , The M;J.pr<. 
gai'ding tiie eleinenrasy .t' 

inhering in the say that yey 
are separated out tVijm it, Au.v::- 
iiiander declares, and as t,la*sa <siy 
who assert the conjoint cxistinu'c rh 
a One and l^lauv, as, <.y., Kttiyan'h'cic'. 
and Anaxagoras. ' ’ ^ K. P. 1 1'5 c.*) 

^ H.lMfia. (Pf.ddiit.iV-.L?:).:;;: 
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lloreover, |ccording Aiiaxiiiiaiid'^' — lliough it is 
jnit liy Alim, in ratiigr vfiguer tkan^by liis successors — 

tliurg is a, constant cvcle *uf general ir)]i, tiiere must al-o *je 
aJiovosci his iiotu'ui a •»|artain rtbereuce to iniiiiity ai 
‘^Ihiica Xot^ Ijifh* ibis was Ather peculiar to Iiim or very 
diiiiiiKa. Tiic coiicepticm of an jibsolwle limit of it 

po^mbU‘ at all for the human intellect, does not preseni 
it so! 


an 1U1 


early Ureek thinkers. 


Kiualha ^^Inaxiiiiantlor ,s notion hoes not cixpliei^y eicludc, 
hut i;. can h.arily lio said in any way to include, the definite 
cf}iici‘])tiou of noiriidiessness iii spaced Ife may have thought 
J‘ vagutdy o| an unexliaiisted and inexhaustible ^inantufn of 
really whicli extended beyO’^^i limits of the formed 
world or cosm^)S: but Ms repr^-sentatign of that is extra- 
ordinarily vague, « 

The interest attaching to tMs notion the airetpov is, I 


think, tliat it marks the fii|t step in the progress, xvkich 
^ the Greek iiiind took witS remarkable rapidity, of abstraction 
from tlie concrete reality. ^For though the arreipop is still 
held as sometliiiij; existing" nn nat%mi, jmt, in the 

conception of it, all the feriture.% which characterise concrete 
objects gre removed ; the first opposition is made between 
the real which is not directly apprehended but is held on 
graiinds of logical necessity, and the apparent world of 
miiitiforrq concrete existentes which is apprehended through 
the seB£^:S. ^ 


'i. Anaximenes, — Anaximander is said to have had as 
immediate follower the third representative of the Early 
Ionian School— Anaximenes,^ a native of Miletus. Accord- 

ing to Anaximenes the principle of things was one and 
boundless, but not, as with Anaximander, indeterminate in 
j;espee| of quality : it had the specific natitre of Air (d>;p). 

» Died probably before 500 b.c. 
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It is obvious fr^m our autborities iMt Ajiaxiiiienes in 
opinion was mainlj" iaaliuenced by coiisideration ^of :'h'‘ 
function wMcb Air plays in supporting ruiiiiiMl liiVt’ /riL:: 
srvital air, the breath, is tliat ^Idch supports and 
the human body, and from that analogy Amxhiwiich' h"'-"* « 
ceeded 1:o the genemi position that the wlmll* t!r'* 

pended on Breath or Air. In its own nature this priiu'^p;** » 
possesses the capacity for moveineiit or charA, dust a,:-? 
the aireipov had been regarded by Aiiaxiiuai^iler as in 
constant movement, so Air or Breath was ccastantly active'.- 
From it arise and into i# pass all tlie definite concrete olviccffs 
of the Cosmos, and they do so by the process of thickening \ 
and thinning (Condensation Earelaction)! ^ 

With this general doctrine Anaximenes ‘^united certain 
special positions with regard to the astronomical systeiad* 

^ R.P. 24, (Ps.-PluL Plac, i. 3, 4.) ^ For vrliLh see Eiirnei, Kurly 

- R.P. 26. (Simpl. Phij^. 26, 28.) 70 fi. ■?? 20, 2!:.] ed.) 

R.P. 28. (Hippolyti. Ref. Ihtr, i. 7.) ^ 



CHAPTER H 

^PVTUAfcoiiAS AND TDK PVTHAKOKIilAKS 

» * » 

# 

, fH3 ioniajj school is no doubt Tightly characterised as 
prevailiiigly physical in its -irleas and methods. But it 
prepared tjie way for much more abstract conceptions and 
fof distinctions which imply— if they do not rest on— fhe 
opposition between the abstract and the* concrete. The 
Pythagorean school represents a more developed stage in 
J;his kind of reflexion — soTnuch more developed than any- 
thing which precedes, that it stands out in the history of 
Greek thought as c^onstituting* an'hJdependent source which 
determined one line of thought i?i all the later Greek work. 
. Unfortunately, however, it is almost impossible to recover 
the earliest forms of Pythagorean speculation. Our author- 
ities are almost all of relatively late date. The school of 
Pythagoreaqism had a conUnuous though somewhat dis- 
turbed existence, incorporated readily elements from guite 
„ different philosophical views, and therefore, while retaining 
some of its original positions, applied them in quite novel 
ways. Our authorities almost without exception relate to 
thes^ later developments of Pythagoxeanism. In a broad 
histcaical way there are perhaps only two main points about 
which we can feel assured that we possess traces of the work 
of, the early Pythagoreans; their views on Transmigration, 
and their interest^n and promotion of mathematical studies. 
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(It is an inteivestiiig question how they to ouiol no.* 
these two.) 

The founjier of the l^ythagorean school was oy unixorsoi 
consent Pythagoras/ a n.aliYe yof Sruios^, niiist, (‘WU 
outside Magna Gnecio., the ’egion speiAatlj ‘'[•ih'Ot-oi ly .. 
Pyt^agoreanism, very early nttainod a liigli yt?puiati«‘:L 
Heraclitus writes of him, ‘41ytliag<mis, son ’ 

practised inquiry beyond all other niern aiirhHtiude 
a wisdom of his own, 'which was but a knawlcilgc nf ninny 
things and an art of mischief.”- Of Ids C^areer very little 
is known: there are biograplues of him with almmlaimc Vd‘ 
detail, but all belonging tb the period of Keo;Pytlirig<'irea.iiis!'i, , 
after the Christian Era, resthig on no authority, amyicmo:ii- 
strably false. The** travels ^ascribed to Pythagoras may Imari? 
soSie foundation in fact, or they may only rest on tlie 
obvious similarity of some of his views to Egyptian and 
Oriental doctrines. About the age of forty lie settled at 
Croton in Magna Graecia, and %hexQ beyond a doubt he 
was successful, largely owing to the historcal circiiiiistaneeis 
of the moment, in founding what was later called a 
(Order or Society), whiclr practised a certain rule of lift* 
and also a common ritual or ceremonial, which, finds ex- 
pression in a large body of rules, but which we cannot m»w 
very clearly understand/ 

The Pythagorean society, the 'fate of which wa§ deteiminefi 
by political movements, was probably not at first iiolitical 
in character, but ethical, social, or religious. Certainly a 
community of this kind could hardly fail to exercise political 
influence, all the more by reason of the peculiar conditions 
of political life in the small Greek City-States. Whether 
the secrecy of doctrine which we find ascribed Ur the r 

^ 'Said to have been bom about E.P. 31 a. (Diog. Laort. rill L) 

■ 582 B.C. and to have died about m - See Burnet, Mnrhi (rTcJ; Kr;h 
B-C. 33 ff. ^ ’ 
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rytliagoreaiis cor/cerned the doctrines or ceJeinonials of the 
■ eo!;aiiinifity on its practical side or related to their more 
speculations in iifatheitiatics can hardly be made 
j:ait uritli certainty. It s(^?ms perhaps to ns a little iin- 

* ^iaturrd to asrcuhie that seeixcy was inculcated witlu regard 
to gooui(3tiiica] tlieon’es: but wo ho.v^ evidence distinctly in 

* favour of tlris view, and w’C* know of no secret religions 
doctrines whiVii might have constituted a spetial sacred 
pi^ssessioE of ineiiibers of the society. It is not impos- 
sible tli»t at a ^ater date the two tj:iings grew" into a kind 

j>! eoiubination, and that ther latent possibility of symbolic 
^ interpreta.t#oii which attaches to matheinatical theorems and 
principfes becanm explicit. Et-'en pretty early one of the 
peculiar diagrams of the Pythagoreans, *the regular penta- 
gram, was certainly adopted as a kind of symbol of wel- 
come, or of fellowship, in the society; and it may have 
been that the tendency ^abundantly manifested in later 
«rPythagoreanism made itself apparent at a comparatively 
early stage. 

The transmigratton of souls, an undoubted doctrine of 

• • 

the earliest Pythagoreans (for we find it referred to by 
" Xeiiopliaijfes, almost a contemporary of Pythagoras),^ was in 
some way connected with the very obscure body of practices 
and accornpaiiying beliefs referred to under the title of the 
Orphic doSHne, These Ori&ic mysteries constitute a very 
obscure chapter in the development of Greek religion, 
- Historically there is no doubt that their first appearance 
coincides with the period of Pythagoras ; and influence may 
have been exercised by one on the other from the first. It 
maji^be, too, that there is historical justification for the view 
that the appearance at this time of the Orphic doctrines 
and practices indicates a kind of 'revival’ of religious 
briefs, revival that may in iurn have been called forth ' 

^ ja.l?. 88. (Diog. Laert. viii 36.) 
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bytlie misfortaines^wliiph iiad overtaken Ine greater getrn*;”: 
of tlie Greek worlcTd 

The trantoinigration of souk ^carried with il p. ('■■:> 
sequence which on its own vaeriis de5ervL\< 

Eiideniiis said, ''If one is to klieve the Pyihjiee'jroaiV'. 
on a time I too with this stalT in niy'haiul \v;k:. {a.'iMoii- 
away to yon, you too, just as you are iiov/ySitinig In, 'hire 
me; and so Vith everything elso.”“ According to this tin 
Pythagoreans contemplated a continumis cAcle^of e:ust:ici;>'». 

All human events yrem repeated time uftef lime, c^rudleirsdv. 
This is a notion which plays a part tliroughmit ;iii tho 
Greek speculation. It was, in fact, their eqiiivuknt Idr thi’"' 
modern conception of progress. Aristotle ai^-d Plato Tagmdy, 
and the Stoics quite definitely, express the same view. Vii" 
doubtedly in the Greek mind it connected itself with tic 
fundamental proposition which wms implied even in liLi’ 
early Ionian cosmologies, and"" which presently wm shall sue 
formulated in all exactness by the Eleatics — that out 
nothing comes nothin^^ thap^there is in reality neitlier 
coming into being nor passing out of being. As they in* 
terpreted this axiom, it implied a continual process which, 
if definitely conceived, would involve the repetition end- 
lessly of the same conjunctures,^ the same events. 

On the philosophical side far more interest attaches to 
the^work of the Pythagoreans in pure sciemr^ for it is 
in accordance with the statement of Aristotle," our best- 
authority, that we suppose the development of philosoidiy ■ 
to he determined by the progress of scientific research. 
Aristotle begins thus his account- of the Pythagoreans:'' 
''In the age of these thinkers, and even before their 
appeared the so-called Pythagoreans” (he ascribes nothing 
to Pythagoras, never speaks of Mm) "who, applying fchenn 

^ See Plato, Pheedr. 244 x>, ^ ^ Simihl 732. yO, 

* Ariftfc. 3feL A 9S5 b 23. r 
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selves to iiiatlieraaticSj were the iirst to brkig tliese studies 
into prwriiiieiicc, aod by being trained .Exclusively tliercin, 
caiaa to think that the principles of raathemal^ics were the 
priiic.i|)les of all things wl^ktsoever; and as in inatliematics 
^numbers aho. Afitiirally firs‘ in order, and as they _^faiieied 
that they could iliscem many more i^eseniblances in imbibers 
to the facts and processes oi concrete existence than they 
/)0!ild in ilrt3'tir earth or water, for instance t|io| sucli-and- 
siicli a qnajit}!^ of numbers was Justice, another, Soul or 

Ii'iteliigeiice, a* third, Favourable Opportunity, and so on, 

"* # 

<fiuJ. as tlu^y noted, moreover, that the*properties and laws 
"of harinoyies all depended on number — since thus all 
their nature seem^ri modelled upon numbers, 
and numbers were prior to everything ^Ise in nature, they 
farmed the general conception of the first elements of 
numbers as the first elements of all things whatsoever, 
and of tlie whole cosmical ej'Stem as harmony, number.” 

Aristotle’s statement, then, explains the general position 
of the PytliagorJaii philosophy — that the essence of things 
is number, harmony, or ratkT— by 6onnecting it as a conse- 
quence witli^ their mathemTiticai studies. What, then, was 
the peciiliarity of their study of matiiematics 'wMcli 
enabled the Pythagoreans with such rapidity to efiect this 
philosophical generalisation ? 

Proclusijn liis Commen|ary on Euclid says distinctly: 

Pythagoras turned the study of geometry into the 
form of a liberal education, for he examined its principles to 
their foundation, and investigated its theorems without re- 
striction to matter, and in a way purely intellectual. It was 
he^wlio discovered the doctrine of irrational quantities (iiiconi- 
me'nstirables) and the composition of the cosmical figures (the 
five regular solids).”^ A contrast is thus made between 
Uie generality and abstractness of geometry as cultivated 

^ Procliis, iti^rhn* Eucl, cUm. lihrum, 65 ed. Eriedlein. 
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by the Pythagoi^aBS and what had precedml iar i';:? 
knowledge of the development of geometry extem.sf tiu;!':: vf 
abtuidant justification for the general atatemeir, 
characteristic of the Greek geometry, and of it on.y, iL'U rt 
effected the complete separatiaT of georneincai ^ 

matter, and thus rendejed possible a pun^ scieuy<‘‘ ge*'" 
metrical relations. The coiitiMbution of Pytliagyu'':i.s tr> th:- '■ 
all-important, work seems to have been of decisive inijMet- 
anca If we compare what is on good authij^rity a,scrilH^il :o 
Minin the way of geometrical speculations %itii what otJ^’r 
early Greek thinkefs are credited with, the sii|ie.riorit 3 ' ,i1i 
method^ and above all in range of generaiisriiimg is wliuliy 
on the side of Pythagoras. Pox* example, to him is cwi^n’ibvd 
the general proof of the ail-important theorem aboi|,t the sum 
of the interior angles of a plane triangle; and we gath(;r 
that Ms general proof was arrived at after the theorem had 
been made out separately for the several cases tliat £ire 
possible. ^ 

The propositions in elementary geoitfetry ■which are 
assigned to Pythagoras extend over a considerable portion of 
the field. They concern plane ngures and lilvswise solids. 
In dealing with ’These geometrical theorems the trej^tmenr cu' 
Pythagoras, though highly general leaves us in much doubt 
as to the exact relation, in his way of thinking, between 
what W'G call the geometrical and the arithmeticaj,*' Thai lie 
recog‘!iiised this distinction we are definitely iiifonaed b}^ 
ProclusG at all events, according to his account, the dis« 
tinction must have originated at a very early period in the 
Pythagorean school bTevertheless there is less distmctiou 
drawn between the arithmetical and the geometrical iu Jhc 
Pythagorean theorems than we are now accustomed to di’aw. 

If we seek for a definite answer to the question^ were the 
elements 'which Aristotle calls numbers conceived by tlw 

^ Frocks, Oomm, in prim. End. dm. UhTxmi, So'ed. Friet.iieiii. ^ 
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i’'yiliagoreai]s aril-limetically or geometrically? the decision 
is not tfisiiy reached. The answerf ne\«ertiieless, lias soBie 
iriips)rtaiiee be^tli in respect 4:o the Pythagorean doctrine as a 
u’oole, and, as we shall see Jin n^spect to the interpretaticjii 
those ciirif,nt8* puzzles wirh wliicli, soon afterwards, Zeno 
the Kieatiy perplex^M,! lus hearers, ar^d which have furnished 
a constant, topic of disciissiou#in later philosophy, lly im- 
^)ressioi] is so far as Aristotle is to be r^r^yrded as an 
authority, Ike iviinary position must be given to the arith- 
metical^ Ff»r Aristotle repeatedly •iiotes^ that the Pj^tha- 
gori^ans atuniipted to give to g,tlieir numbers space dimensions, 
the I beiyg th(^ poini, the 2 the Tine, the 3 the plane, the 
4 thc**-*oliJ, but that they w’ei'% much perplexed as to how 
this iucoiy^oration of numbers in space ^ame about. More- 
o'*l'er, we are informed that, according to the Pythagoreans, 
proportion was the connecting-link between arithnietic and 
geometry. Xow, though the* doctrine of proportion, which 
, is for us proximately aritinnetical, was undoubtedly in the 
elementary GreJk mathematics worked out in reference to 
lines, yet it is evic|ent that t5!e Pytfiagoreans reached a point 
of view appigiximating to tSe arMimetical, and that particu- 
larly tliMiugh their researches into harmony.^ 

It may then be accept lid as a provisional foundation for 
tliS general account of the Pythagorean principles that they 
are mainly, a theory of nunis^^ers; that the distinctions which 
were regarded as of importance were primarily distinstions 
of number. Now, the distinctions which the Pythagoreans 
regarded as of most importance are indicated by the terms 
Odd and Even, Limited and Unlimited. Aristotle says: 
‘'^he first elements of number are the Odd and Even, which 
again are regarded as the Limited and the Unlimited. The 
One, on the other hand, combines both these as being at 
®nce ndd and even.”- 


^ Arifst Met H IQ2S% 15. (R,P. 76 a.) - Amt. Met A 986 a 17. (R.P. 66.) 
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It is possibli^r that the Pytliagoreans combined witli 
general opposition of ""Odd-EveBj limited » tniimiteo, e 
general conc^.ptioii of oppositenesfi or contrarici-j, rie rnni:;n;.:; 
through the whole structure o£ things. 

On the side of geomotriciil niatheriiatmrri tfarary 
attei^^ipt to develop the^, theory of nniiil;ers SL'em/ b*ivo 
been singularly devoid of fnik-. Only in t!ie one 
doctrine ofini^rmoiiies, did tlie Pyihagonums h^v" line ibandn.-v 
tions for a later development of s<*ientiiic wo^ It, » 

To effect a jtmetion between this very alfstraet Ihoffry *i'‘‘ 
numbers and such scattered poiic’.es as va? linve (if tl-.f 
Pythagorean cosmology fs also very diihcnlt. lean; 

that the Pythagoreans conceived of the worlii — iMV. hi 
which definiteness, cnxler, and proportion tr^ some ejiteiit 
vaited — as being but, so to speak, a section of the totaliij' (1! 
existence. There* appears in them a tlireefolil disziiicximj. 
which considerably later acquii^s definiteness, which appears 
distinctly in Aristotle, and which m not without iufiuence cm 
the Platonic writings. The formed univeile was regrnded 
by them as falling into lilife tfee regiong: (]) that whiel’i 
formed the boundary of the tlniverse — the ultimjiite Olympu:?, 
the region of efemental fire, what is purest, in perfi^t o.rdf^r, 
admitting of no change or variation : (2) the region of tlie 
heavenly bodies, excluding the earth; here there w^as law 
and order, combined with multiplicity and movep^tiii : ami 
(3) tire region under the moon, the earth and its imiaediate 
surroundings, the realm of indeterminateness, what kiter w\as 
called in Plato and Aristotle the world of generation^ 

The Pythagoreans in a dim way seem further to have 
regarded this threefold distribution as coming about tliroi|gli 
the gradual subjugation of the void, or rather of the rela- 
tively void, under the component of order, pure fire, or 

The Pythagoreans are said to ''that below the inooii «? B ♦ F? 

have called the middle region #c<J<rAto5 : 81. (Stok 488.) 
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rn.ir. --] 

suinetljing resembling fire. What they ^eaut by the 
, void is % 3)oint much debated. Artstotli clearly says that 
_ the, Pythagoreans contejnpJatofl an infinite (a7r#ipoz/) which 

Yviu oi ilie neaveii%(c}t’pa//d?) ; aud lie also tells us 

> |!iai acfu.iruiiig; to tlie view oi the. i^yOiiuiroreaus the ligavcnSj 
the ovparfj^\ o.v:r voidi, uiui that tliereby the nimi»bers 

wtjre $«ipa rated iirrin one anoSierd hfow, the conception of 
tn aosoliite vliid hardly became clear before tiho» period of 
tlic Inter and the Atomists, whose views in that 

respect- .are ainfost identical ; and the two data supplied 
^hy .Arisioths iiatiiraliy suggest that by* this indeterminate 
r boundless ^oid ijie Pythagoreans meant something like the 
Air wl'Mcli as principle of thin^^s was proposed by Anaxi- 
iiieiies riid air as one element of the* pliysical universe. 
F!ji‘ there can be no doubt about another datum we get, that 
according to the Pythagoreans the elemeiits were" formed 
irom the regular solids : the Sarth being the Cube, fire the 
p-letraliedroii, air the Octahedron, water the Icosahedron; 
%vlii!e, as there still remainei! tlie Dodecahedron, the Pytha- 
goreans added a fifth element, 5f* uncertain or imknowii 
name." • 

It is possible, then, that they may not ha*Ve advanced to 
any exact discrimination of this relative void, but contented 
themselves with assigning to it a function very important — 
that of separating the numb^ps from one another. Separat- 
ing the aiimbers"’ seems only to be interpretable in terms 
of space, whence would follow the outlines of a broad con- 
ception, doubtless never made precise by the Pythagoreans, 
that the formed universe is reducible to figures in an all- 
exu^iicling space. Figured space would become their general 

Arki. Ph?js, IV. m b *22. (R.P. Plato. Ct*. Plato, V’m. 55 o. Aristotle 

recognises in addition to the elements 
(Ps.-Plut. P/«e. ii. 0, 5.) a fifth body ovcrla ) — a coii- 

[ Probably the view ascribed to the teption from which the word' ‘ qnint- 
Pythagoreans is r€aIl}fiboiTowed from essence’ is derived.] 
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idea of tlie piiysical universe; aiul as the two are 
distinct from one a^nother, the possibility of eiv:^v 

would be agfsigned to the relatively vonl (the 
terminateness of space], while ^lulivisibility va-n;.-; h- : 
characteristic of the hgurcs or idnahcrs iu .s|h:n,'. ii;'yv ' 'y 
certr4nly traces of somv? such view aiuopg tie* V} - 

In accordance with it, as can hte seeiK the hnr v.^uli;, 
conceived eas, made up of ii nuniber of inhu^eisithe 
while the indivisible poitit itself mighsi hnfij W tn hr 
in the realm of abstraction what the atrfiu ^tii tiie I’calio fd 
physics was for the later Attanisls — an imiiYisihin , 

We shall consider later whether the jmzzh^v-* laiv- 

not express reference to s®rue sueli wav of 
geometrical magnitudes. * # 

!*• m 

Later authors* have naturally teudr-d to iiiferprot tL;s 
cosmical view of the Pythagoftans in the light '-i' jiieus witli 
which no doubt it is logically and cltronologically coiinectfi!, 

, They have represented the universal fiery *vapuiir as a s>iul 
of the world animating'ahd si!istaiuiug it, ami ern’midying 
itself in individual form in living beings. Eyen to I'hilo- 
laus^ there ard' ascribed certain utterances re.sjji^tin" tli'! 
soul and its parts which are supposed to confirm such an 
interpretation of the primitive theory. Th^e are all of later 
date, however ; and what Philciaus has to say irt the soul 
has "certainly been corrupted, as we have it, fmiu Stoic 
sources. The Pythagoreans really cannot be said to have 
had the conception of a soul of the world; and, with mie 
exception, their doctrines of psychology are nulimentary, 
little more than a commentary on the doctrine of trany^ii- 
gration. Aristotle says only of the Pythagoreans, (1) tiutt 
some of them seem to have thought of the soul as in itself a 
principle of movement, for %y thought that the soul eith*r 
* A contemporary of Democritus, born perhaps'about -iTQ b.c. 
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was or was like Ike moles sceu in a sunbeaiai^ and (2) tliat 
accoriHiig to the PjtliagoreanS' — and*it mis a view wliicli to 
Aristdile seeiiiod iiidicroiis^any boh! miglit go into any 

oooa’.’" 

• . . . • 

Witii thift lafler notion of tke trnrismigration of the soul 
aiKi tl'ierefi'^re its sr^xirability from j.he liody, there no 
M]ou1)t= cconiected the l'ytliagei:ean opinion to which Plato 
^eihrs, that durfiig our eartldy life the soul is, asjt were, in 
a prisoiir'^ ni tlie Pythagoreans seem to have spoken 

of the body as ike grave of tlnj souV and such a viem'' is in 
tl?(} tlirecfciou of that antithesis, proiniuSot in later Pytha- 
. goreairism,^of the soul as the principle of good and the 
body tli€ principle of evil. • 

Soiiietlipg a fittle more scientific in regard to the soul 
niTiy he found, how'ever, in the scanty fragments of Alcma^on 
of Croton, said by Aristotle to have been % rather younger 
contemporary of Pythagoras.** He seems to have been a 
^physician. The view is ascribed to Mm that the brain is,, 
of all the parts ot the body, •that which is properly the seat 
of all psychical activities;^’ cffid •seems to have expressed 
himself in regard to the action 5f outer things on the soul 
ill llie familiar mechanical fashion. Moreovl^r, there can be 
no doubt that a very interesting reference to a theory of 
the^ generation o| knowledge in the Phecdo'^ has Alcmffion 
ill view. V % 

Even iess can be made our of the early Pythag(5!‘ean 
records wdth respect to ethics than to psychology. They 
are said to have attempted certain generalisations or defin- 
itions of virtues; but, so far as we know, these consisted 
siinjdy in selecting a numerical equivalent or symbol for the 

^ Amt, Ik An, I 401 a 17. (E.P. Plato, Crat. 400 c. (R.P. 89 a.) 
SO a.) Arist. Met A 986 a 29. (R.P. 66.) 

Arist. J)e Aik I 407 b 20. (ii.P. ^ E.P. 85. (Iambi. Tkeol Arithm. 
8t?e.) * € 2 .) 

Plato, Pkadr, 62 i (E.P. 90.) ^ piato, Pk(Kdo, 96 B. 
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virtue. Tliiis jiistico was a >squares ond a jiust inp::i a 
cube. It is very doiibfful whether tlic l\thrLp:n',\'im rlv'/irj- 
selves appli^ed to excellence of «siiaTnct(:ir liieir c-w:; rural 
notion of harmony — a notion laost ea-ilv adff ]'*((:■., 1 i':. Th.r 

same doubt attaches to the apfaicatinn (‘i'tfiio hfh.i^\i r,? tiiu , 
souk tliat also was cui;;rent i?] Iati*r !u 'h'* 

PJiccdo a definition of tlie ^oiii is nseriiH.^d 
locutors ohvjously I^ytliagorooiis (lor tinry kiii'ifcv I1,ul»bei< ru 
Thebes), in which the term harmony u(*cnrs.M Uui "lie 
notion is of soul as the harmony of the bs*'iiy, w'lric'a Iri-; r- 
suspiciously un-Pythagorean ring alnnit ll. * 

The Pythagoreans contributed one iin|vnlair^ ihurri ru ^ 
the web of Greek pliilosophi^al thinking, ami tirar 'imiu'/r.re, 
will be found in alPthe later develojmients. * # 

C .r 
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W'k tuin Di^xi ti> another ^f/steiu^ of a very characteristic 
kind in (trei^k ♦thinking — thiit of the Eleatics, ^'the first 
nietapln'sicians.’^ In general flic Eieatic school is said to 
liave beefi founded by Xenophanes of *Coloplioii, to have 
had its principles formnkted by Parmenides, applied ratlier 
negatively or dialectically by Zeno, and finally rather cor- 
rupted in their expositioi'^ by Melissus. It is to be borne 
ill mind that tljese four names cover among them a con- 
siderable portion of time, and that therefore such changes 
as occur in what may be a|. bottom the same doctrine may 
find natural •explanation from the contiicting views with 
which tliat doctrine was successively confronted. Modern 
res^earclies have rather teifdecl to dimmish the importance of 
Xenophanes and to rehabilitate to some extent the reputa- 
tion of S%lissus, who is am object of sharp and somewhat 
contempluous criticism to Aristotle. ^ 

L XENOVliAXEsf younger, but not much younger, than 
1 Pythagoras, is known to us from some fragments of liis own 
p^inis as a liiapsodist, one who travelled about reciting 
poems* It is possible that his travels, which ’were mainly 
ill Sicily, may lia^-e originated in the Persian conq[iiest 
G'»eek territories in the ^East. So far as the frag- 

^ l|urn about 569 B.c., died about 480 B.e. 
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approaclied (hoyever vaguely) by Xenopiianes, But all this 
leaves in the darkrwhat exactly is to be iiiiderstocvi by the _ 

^ Oue God/ the ^ One Seal Existence ' ; and from Xenophanes, 
indeed, notliiiig is to be had iti respect to that« CTiily in' 
Parmenides do we get the explicit statemeiit that is required! ^ 

« f ' 0 

% f f ^ . 

2 , Paemekides^ is said by^ Aristotle to have been a pupil -■ 
of Xenophanes ; this may have been so, for apgarently he was 
a younger contemporary. Of Parmenides, /mrJ'Enately, we 
possess much more cgmplete information#^ as regards his 
doctrine than in the *case of^ Xenophanes. Considerabie 
fragments of his poem have been preserved ; and Plato and 
Aristotle frequently refer tc*. and criticise his views. The ^ 
poem consisted of An introduction and tw6 part^, the first 
treating of truth, and the second of opinion : “ Come, then,»I 
will tell thee — and do thou attentively hearken — the only 
ways of search that are given to man.”^ 

With the proposition that ‘ onl^ Being is,’ that Being is the 
matter or object of knowledge, *.he philoso^ical doctrine of 
Parmenides at once begiiis and ends. Being is and Non-Being 
is not, that is the goddess’s iseitefation. Being, that which is, 
mnst by reason of its very nature exclude from^itself all 
qualification, all relation, all multiplicity, all change : it is in 
its nature absolute ; thought, which apprehends it, and which 
can apprehend nothing but it, apprehends 'in it ^thing hut 
pur% absolute, unmoved existence: “Birthless ft is and 
deathless, ... for ever it stands a continuous One. . . . All 
is full of being. . . . No defect is there in it.” ® 

It will he noted that the various predicates here assigned 
to Being are all reaUy negative in character; they do not 
express any positive feature of Being which could be Ss- 
tinguished from Being itself ; there is no such feature. They 


^ A native of Elea, wlio floutisheA 
about 4S0 B.C. 


^ R.P. 114. (Prod. *105.) 

® R.P. 117 f. •'(SimpL Ph'j/s. 144, 25.) 
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ser¥e only to exclude from the notion of Beir^ what ordinary 
experientf/e and opinion lead us to as^gn fo existence. (This 
is a ¥ery abstract expression of the Ionian doctrine, that in 
the ia^ meaning of the terml^ there was no such thing really 
^ as an act of Becoming, or of Generation. This was recognised 
Dj later thinkers, who all assign to the TConians the autjior- 
^ ship of the maxim, “ Out of nothing comes nothing.”) 

With this fundamental view as regards trutl^ it might 
seem impossij3k^-“ and it has always been founci inexplicable 
— that Parmenides should proceed further, and append to 
Ms treatment of truth a treatment of opirfion. It is certainly 
not easy to make out his meaning on this point from the 
, fragments of the poem itself.* ^ 

As rega^’ds the account given in the second part, it begins 
thus : Two forms men have established ; and in this they 
err, for one is sufficient.”^ These opposites, according to 
Parmenides, are the components of the world of phenomena ; 
and their intermingling uSderlies all natural objects, man 
included. Parme^nides repea' s a good deal of Anaximander, 
and probably some Pythagorlan material, in these his cos- 
mical fancies. One of the* fragtnents of this second part 
deserves ijpiore particular notice. The generaWdea of mixture 
is applied to man and to tl^e mind of man.^ As is at each 
tiro© the condition of the welPjointed limbs, so is constituted 
the mind men.* In all and in each that which thinks is 
the same, jiamely, the nature of the body, for according to that 
which predominates is the general character of the mind.” 

It remains to consider to what extent we can interpret 
further the rather obscure proposition that " Only Being is,’ 
Zeller~and he has been supported by several recent writers 
—thinks that the all-important point in the antithesis be- 
tween Being and Hon-Being is the difference between the 
sgace-filling and the void. He insists that Parmenides, like 
^ R.P. 121. (SimpL^'^s. 39, 1.) ^ Met. T 1009 b 22. (E.P. 128.) 

m 

0 
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all the early G:^eek thinkers, was occupied with the general 
structure of nature- thal; we have no right to ascribp to him 
the conception whether of abstract thought or of the hicor- 
poreal ; ancl he attaches much importance to often-- ' 
repeated statement of Aristotle that the xhality^ with wliiclt ^ 
therpre-Platonic thinkers occupied themselves* was jiiist wluu. 
is perceived by the senses^ * 

As against this it may be urged, in the ^rst place, that 
Aristotle, in {^peaking of the pre-Platonic thijofeers, has always 
in mind the distinction most familiar to hiip, and first made 
explicit in Plato, between the intelligible world lind the 
world of the senses. Itr is perfectly natural that he should 
be found saying that the pr<*^-Platonic thin&rs did not con- ^ 
template another world of existence, so toT spealr^ over and 
above that of the senses, for he means the other world as 
represented in Pfato. Moreover, when Aristotle has occasion 
to deal more in detail with tho Eleatic doctrine (as in the first 
book of the Physics % we find hiJn expressly saying that, al- 
though the Eleatic doctrine is tlfere considei%d, in point of fact 
it does not concern the p)]a.ysi6Ul at all. It lies outside the 
range of physics, deals with geheral notions that go beyond 
the physical, and is of service, so far as investigation of nature 
is concerned, only because of the value that criticism of 
general notions always has for special purposes. ^ 

Again, beyond a doubt it would be errdneous^to identify 
theabstract notion of the Eleatic doctrine with the concep- 
tion of an incorporeal reality, if by that be understood, as 
Zeller throughout seems to understand it, something of the 
nature of thought, mind, or spirit. No one questions that 
the first approach to this discrimination of the incorporeal as 
psychical from the corporeal as space-filling, was made"" by 
Anaxagoras. But it is not necessary that the only antithesis 
should be that between the corporeal and the incorpore^al 

^ Zeller, Pre-SocTatie PhUosophy, I 589 ff. ' ^ 2 
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in the sense of psychical pr mental. SometMng must he 
.done to^fasMon the. general conceptionj "however dim and 
obsciipej of the non-corpofeai, before it can ^be further 
definecf as in its own natiirg mental or psychical; and the 

• terms of the Eieatic discussions leave no doubt that they 
at least approached |he highly abstract notion of the h?on- 

'•Corporeal. If Parmenides i§ not very explicit in that 
respect, we slia^. find Melissiis and Zeno explicit* enough, 
Pinally, a» regards the view that ' space - filling ' con- 
stitutes ike ultiiaate character of tjje Eieatic Being, it is, 
^impossible to reconcile this view with tiie insistence with 

# which the ^leat|ps affirm the Unity of Being ; and if any 
stress is laid on ^the expressions in Parmenides which seem 
to imply gr spatial form of Being, due consideration should 
be allowed both to the imperfection of terminology at the 
time, and to the impossibility which ev%n a developed 
terminology finds of expressing a distinction of thought, 

logical distinc^on, in terjns that are not redolent of 
external nature. Aristotle* contrasts Parmenides and 
Melissiis in regard to thejr way of conceiving Being. 
According to iiim, Parmenides, in characterising it as lim- 
ited, was ♦more correct than Melissiis, who* insisted that 
. it was unlimited ; and Aristotle’s reason is that Parmenides 
viewed Being fropa the side of its notion (xara top \6yov), 
while Meitrsus regarded it |rom the side of the matter 
it involvai. This latter expression — fcara r^v iiXTjv — 
implies no reference to the corporeal. ^Matter’ with 
Aristotle is a much wider notion than corporeality; there 
is for Mm (for example) intelligible matter. The Xoyo9 is 
th^abstract notion, the complete representation of what is 
'^essential to the thing. In regard to it vXt} is always in- 
volved, but only as a subordinate factor or element. If a 
tMnker-r looks exclusively to th^s subordinate element, tMs 
component of a Complete notion, he would in Aristotle’s 
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phraseology vIot the thing KaTa;r^p vkr}v. In the Physics ^ 
he says : '' ‘ WhoM’ {oXov) and ' complete ’ {riXemv^) are the • 
same or al^ri. Now nothing is '^complete which lias ^not aii^ 
end, and an end is a limit. Th^’efore Parmenicles wms more 
correct than Melissps . . . for ' unlimited ’ and ^ whole ' arp 
incsmpatible. , . . The unlimited i%. indeed tiie matter 
within which size may becoine complete, and potentially a 
whole but n^ot actually so.” £ 

Thus, then^ none of the arguments seem im cany with 
them of necessity th^ conclusion that i^armeni^es was 
contemplating as tlie Existent^ a motionless, changeless, in- ^ 
divisible plemm, something ^which we n^ust my extends 
through space, even thouglf thereby we do violence to our 
own position. On the contrary, it would seem %s though 
the Eleatic doctrine is correctly described as metaphysicaL 
It arises from rSdexion on the single predicate, Being ; and 
in itself it has the permanent interest for us, that it marks 
one of the perplexities in which human r|flexion is always 
involved when it attempts employ its own notions in 
working out a completefy Intelligible scheme. It is evident 
that the effect produced tj the Eleatic argument lay cpite 
outside the region of physics, that it played nt) part in 
the development of the early ©reek cosmology, and that 
its influence is altogether logical or dialeptical. 

SI The later development of the Eleatic scboohin Zexo^ 
and Milissus^ adds but little to the fundamental idea; and 
it is somewhat hard to interpret, because we are ignorant of 
the precise opponents against whom their arguments were 
probably directed. Some recent writers have laid g^at 
stress on a supposed definite antagonism between these 
lat§r developments of the Eleatic school and a doctrine 

Arist. Phjs> iii. 207 a 13. " s Samos, flourished alboiit 440 

* Bom at Blea about 489 b.c. b.c, ^ 
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tliey ascribe to the Py thag|?reans : that spacer and therewith 
.figures iti space, consisted of a combination of discrete 
elements resembling the gisometrical point. Jt must be 
'-'said, iTowever, that there i§ not such divergence between 

• fhe popular conception of a plurality of^ real things, ivhich 
Zeno (for example) js usually suppc^ed to have attacked, 

• and the more scientific or mathematical conception of dis- 

offete quantity, ^as would be required to subsj;aiitiate this 

view ; also, Mia# there is no very conclusive^ evidence for 

ascribing this conception of figures jji space as made up of 
«► • 
discrete points to the Pythago«?eans. That such a conception 

is to he dis«erne4 early in Greek thinking is beyond a doubt. 
It was explicitly ^held by Xenocrates, an early head of Plato’s 
school, is Ascribed by Aristotle in general terms to Plato 
liTmself, and probably therefore was anticipated in the pre- 
Platonic thinking. But on the ground, among others, that 
the Pythagoreans themselves are credited on good authority 
with having first ^rought out*the doctrine of Incommensur- 
ability, one must hesitate to ascribe to them as a fundamental 
position the view that the li|ie (for*example) is made up of 
points : for tliien all lines would %e commensurable, as the 
points wcfald he in number definite. 

In Plato’s Parmenides there occurs the well-known passage 
in reference to %no : In reality, this writing is a sort of 
reinforcemSnt for the argument of Parmenides against those 
who try to turn it into ridicule on the ground that, if reality 
is One, the argument becomes involved in many absurdities 
and contradictions. This writing argues against those who 
uphold a Many, and gives them back as good and better 
th|n they gave ; its aim is to show that their assumption of 
^multiplicity will be involved in still more absurdities than 
the assumption of unity, if it is sufficiently worked out.” ^ 
♦Zena then is rightly to he Regarded as the first of the 
1 Plato, Farm, 128 Q* See Btimet, Early Greeh Phil, 325 (§ 157 2ncl ed.) 
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dialecticians or logicians. In liim first appears a certain 
perception of the “general structure of. argument if self ; and- 
we shal l his method, that* of attacking the conclusion 
rather than the premisses of a^ounter-view, revived in the ' 
Megarian school, aijd intimately connected with the Platonip. ‘ 
Of the arguments assigned to Zeno, a quite 'satisfactory 
summary is given by Zelldf.^ They consist of the fol-' 
lowing ^ ^ “ 

A. Argumtjnts against Multiplicity : — 

(a) Were being' manifold, did it consist of a pluralfcy 
of existents, it must be St once infinitely small and infinitely" 

large : the former, because hierj plurality consists of units, , 
which, if units, a-re indivisible, and no indivisi^e unit as 
such possesses magnitude ; the latter, because its partSy <o 
be at all, must-have magnitude, and the parts possessing 
magnitude can only be distinct from one another by an 
endless interposition of parts Ife tween them. This infinite 
quantum of units must be itself infinitely large.^ 

(5) Were being a plurality, -it must be^at once numerically 
finite and numerically infinite*": the first, because there are 
evidently just as many units as there are; t^ie second, 
because no one unit can be disj^inct from another save by 
interposition of a third something, and so acl 

(c) A plurality of being implies extencledneg^ in space ; 
but that the existent should lae in space is a contradiction ; 
for if all that is is in space, space either is not, or is in 
space, and so ad injinihm} 

(d) A measure of corn when thrown out makes a sound. 
Each grain and each smallest part of a grain must therefore 
have made a sound; yet no sound is made by a singie^'^-' 
grain/'' 

^ Sieller, Pre-Sooratk Philosophy, I s B.?. 133. (Simpl, UO, es.) 

^ B.P. 135.r (Simpl. Phys. 562^3*) 

^ B.P. 132. (Simpl. Phys. 139, 5.) ^ -(Simpl Phm.lWS, 18.) 
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£. Arguments against Movement • 

Before a moving body can reach any point it mii&t 
^pass «^er half the distance; and before it ca?i reach the 
^ -iialf-way point it? must do*the same; and so ad infinihm, 
*Biit ai> infinity of spaces can be passed over in no* given 
, time ; therefore movement of body is impossible.^ 

(S) This is the old puzzle of Achilles and the tortoise, and 
a popular regef^tion of the first. It assumes tli«t both move.^ 
(c) '' The flying arrow.” To be at^ any morfient in a place 
is to be for that moment at rest;*but.at any moment in 
its flight an arrow is in a place ; •therefore at any, that is, 
at every, moment of its flight #.he arrow is in a place and 
at rest.^ * 

m * 

{d) The fourth argument may have been intended^ to 
obviate an evasion of the force of the ^above by laying 
stress on velocity as transitioi> from point to point of space 
and as involving likewise^ change in time. Zeno appears 
to desire to mahe out that *the notion of velocity involves 
the same contradiction as that qf pimple movement. 

Take a line AB.* We liat'^e to^draw two lines CD and EF 
equal to AB.*^ CD is placed so that C is belqw B, and EF so 
that E is below the mid-j)oint of AB, and F below M the 
mid-point of CD. 

A * B 

, 1 ^ r-i 

1 ^ f 

C M D 



(Td and EF move, CD in the direction from B to A, 
EF in the direction from A to B. Let them move for 

• » ^ Arist. Phys. vi. 23^ b 9. (R.P. 136.) 

2 iwist. P%s. vi. 239 b 14. (R.P. 137.) 

» Arist. Phys. vi. 239 b 80. (R.P. 138. ) 
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half the time Becitlired to pass o;Fcr the whole space AB^ 
then C will be fotind below the mid-point of AB^' and E 
at B and bglow the mid-point, M, of OD„ Ifc is 
M to which Zeno attends, li in the tjme allotted has 
passed».over a distance = half AB, but during the moveriieiih 
it has passed along the whole of EJ' = AB; teiat iSj, Mj 
in the allotted time, has torched one half the points in 
AB and a-^.so every point in AB, for it ha^ passed along 
the whole of ^ EF.^ (Obviously he is confusing absolute 
and relative movementp ^ c. 

f 

r 

4. Melissus, the last representative of the Eleatics, has 
at least two points of intefest apart from^his attempt to 
expound the doctrine in a more systematic fashicm : (1) he 
malms clear the non- spatial character of the One Being 
and (2) he applies the Eleatic argument not only to the 
prominent type of change — local movement — but also to 
the more vague form of change, qualitativ/3 alteration.^ 

As regards the first of these points, I do not think its 
force is at all affected ' Ky ahjy doubt ^as to the precise 
reference in the relative passage of Melissus himself. 

These later ^developments of the Eleatic position are 
subsequent in time to the utterance of a very distinctly 
opposed thought, which may not impossibly in its tiirn 

^ Arist. Pkys. vi. 239 b 33. (R.P. -^at we did not see ari^t after all, 
139. r b'or are we right in helievbg that all 

^ Now, if it were to exist, it these things are many. They woiihl 
must needs be one ; but if it is one, not change if they were real, but 
it cannot have body ; for if it had each thing would be just what W’e 
solidity (vdxos) it would have parts, believed it to be ; for nothing is 
and would no longer be one.”— R.P. stronger than true reality. But if 
146. (Simpl, Phys. 110, 1 : 87, 6.) it has changed, what is has pasa^il 
“ We said that there were many away, and what is not lias come into 
things that were eternal and had being. So then, if there were many 
forms and strength of their own, things, they would have to be just ol 
and yet wo fancy that they all suffer the same nature as the one.” — 
alteration, and that they change with 147. (Simpl. D/ OcbIoj 558 , 21 .) 
each perception. It is clear, then, 
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have affected them. In Heraclitus^ the emphasis is laid 
• exclusively on the ■ element of change • or process. The 
notion' no doubt is conceiv^ in a very general, ^nd indeed 
'somewhat obscure, fashion and Heraclitus, on the whole, 
exhibits more of the meditative tendenqy towards religions 
mysteries than of tlie^clear abstract thmking which generally 
characterises Greek philosophy.* The spirit of his utterances 
is more etliicakor religions than speculative or Scientific ; 
but ill Ms 0^11 '%ay he gives expression to ^ thought as 
fundamental as lhat of the Eleatics/and, so to speak, the 
supplement which their refletdon iniperatively demands. 



CHAPTER IV 


Vheraclitus 

Of Heraclitus^ there remeiii considerably fragments of a ' 
work which probably made its appearance about 480 B.c. 
or earlier. The work is said to have fallen into'three sec- 
tiBns : (1) on the universe ('irepl rov Traz^ro?) ; (2) on politics 
(to 7 ro\trLfc 6 v)]^{S) on theology (to BeoXojtKov) ; but the 
fragments now cannot so be reco|istracted. From the earliest 
time the work was celebrated for its obscurity, which indeed, 
Aristotle hints, was to some extent intentional.^ One source 
of obscurity is certainly fieraclitus’s predilection for rather 
strained verbal analogies— a circumstance of^ small signifi- 
cance in itself, but of some interest in connexion with 
a remarkable development of >vliat may be called ^tlie 
Heraclitean school. Plato notices as a? feature of the 
Heracliteans in his 'time that they indulged t(f excess in 
obscure enigmatical terms,^ 

The fragments as they come before us, while they un- 
doubtedly contain much of the same large cosmology which 
characterised the earlier Ionic philosophy, breathe a spirit 
of deeper reflexion than is present in those earlier specuia-^ 
tions. It is difficult to find a word to express the tone of this 
meditation. It is not strictly ethical, in our sense of that 

• * 

^ A native of Ephesus, who flou^shed about 500 
- Aiist, Mhet ill 1407 h 15. (E.P. 80 a.) s Tliewt. 180. 
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word; aor is it theologicjil or religious; bmt on the whole 
the bro^M ideas which elsewhere are applied to the changing 
plienemena of outer nature are in Heraclitus extended, and 
even applied wi|,h greater jorce, to the changes of human 
^ife and destiny. In him, perhaps more than in any^of the 
other (5-reeic thinker^, we find it difficult to bear consta?ntly 
in mind that for them symbbl and thing symbolised were 
«iot distinct, tb^at a general thought whose import is of the 
utmost width ’^s formed in intimate union with the more 
extern^ perceptions of natural chjhge. For example, we 
find in him a series of utterances regarding fire and its 
transformations . by which all^the cosmos is constructed, 
which looks li^ile more than a cosmology of the ordinary 
Ionian type; but we find in him also a* series of thoughts, 
^ictorially expressed, but very abstract in themselves, whtch 
bring forward the several aspects of the rcfot idea of change 
or process, and its law. We can hardly avoid keeping these 
apart, giving pr-e- eminence •naturally to the latter. Even 
with Plato and Aristotle the abstract implication of Hera- 
clitus’s doctrine begins to isolated from the cosmological 
applications with which at first it w^'as conceived. 

The fitigments in all probability began willli certain utter- 
ances which indicate a profound conviction on the part of 
Heraclitus that |he ordinary ideas of things were altogether 
confused^'and without foundation. We fortunately know, 
from a i^eference in Aristotle, what was the first, or air but 
the first, fragment in his work4 

This ignorance of the many, on which Heraclitus dwells, 
has a general source, which the fragments lead us to express 
^lus : we incline to take the surface- view of wdiat is given in 
experience as being the whole truth. FTo doubt this general 
expression has more than one particular application in 

^ tMs discourse is true •stand it.” — Arht, Mhet Hi. 1407 b 14. 

evermore, men are inable to under- (R.P. 32.) 
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Heraclitus’s views. On tlie one ha^ud, it implies that what the 
senses directly give, is not without further consideratfon to he 
taken as the^triith, and that not et/en a copious supply of such 
sense-perceptions will be equiv^ent to aUj insight into the 
truth ; the truth lie^s hidden ; it is underneath the obvious.* ^ 

0«i the other hand, there is doubtlesSi implied, though not 
explicit, a reference to what iA the long-run constitutes the ' 
essential weakness of the surface-views of s^nse-perceptionf 
They do not bring us to understand the ^jvm imderiying 
principle or law ; nay, tjiey rather disguise ihat fromriis. It 
is perhaps not too much to say^hat the senses tend to give 
us the notion of the fixity things, and therefcsee to hide ^ 
the truth that the law of a\l things is chapge : there is no 
permanent in things, save only, as we shall see ^ater, the 
la^ of all change. 

Thus, then, the first general conception in Heraclitus’s 
meditations on things is that which we express by the term 
process or change. Heraclitus, isays Plato, a^ems to say that 
all things flow and nothing stands still, and, likening ex- 
istence to the flow of a*" river, |ie says that you cannot go 
down twice into the same*river.^ r 

Such changers at the same time for Heraclitus the reality 
which forms tlie very structure of things : it is not change 
but the changing, and the changing is F^re. The whole 
world of existence is the exhibition of the constant trans- 
forifiations of Fire. ^ 

This conception or thought of constant process is in itself 
but a half-thought; and the remarkable feature in Hera- 
clitus is the clearness with which he appreciates the other 
side which is implied in the thought. Pictorially, this J.? 
represented in him through the thought of all change as 
counter-change or opposition, a counter-flow: in all things 
there is a coming-and-going, strife, and yet this co^mter- 

^ Plato, Crat. 402 a. (E.P. 33. 
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flow, tMs strife, is only onl side of real conccM^d or harmony. 

. In all tMngs opposites iiot|only are, Sut are united: a thing, 
so to •speak, is not merely *^self and again its cjpposite; its 

* Very nature coiisi|ts in the'^nnion of these two opposites in 

m jtself. Harmony is implied in all opposition. It is ^ con- 
cord only 4ihroiigli opposition; withoB.t opposition it w«iild 

* cease to be concord. The whole system, even though its law 
fee change, is a system which continnally preserves itself 
through these* vqry changes. This order (fcoyjLo^) which is 
the sam^ in all %ings no one of godg* or men has made, but 
it was, is now, and ever shall#be an ever-living fire, kindled 

► and extmgiiishe4 ia due measim|.’’ ^ 

The soul is in no way conceived by Heraclitus as distinct 
from the ether transformations of the eveh-living Fire. It is 
She of the forms into which that passes. Although this il a 
sufficiently crude conception of the nature C soul, yet Hera- 
clitus is also to be credited with* the more important view that, 
since man has the capacity % apprehending both the outer 
surface of things and the inner law, it is in the recognition 
of this inner law-^of what obJeStive, therefore — that his 

true nature i^to be found. The Ikw of harmony is therefore 
extended «in its scope: it has not merely the •significance, as 
we put it, of a law of external nature ; it possesses at the 
s^e time all those attributes summed up in the term * the 
Divine.’ Wisdom is one only, is willing and unwilling to 
be called *by the name of ZeulJ”^ ^ 

Thus it becomes obvious why at a later time the Stoics, 
who sought to overcome the dualism of the Platonic- Ari- 
stotelian conception, and to identify physical and psychical, 
should have returned to the work of Heraclitus, and ap- 
'***popriated almost all its fundamental features. Some part, 
indeed, of our difficulty in reaching the original thought of 
Heracjitus is due to the fact that his theory passed through 
1 R.P. 85. v. 14.) ® R.P. 35. (Clem, 8trom, v. 14.) 
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the Stoics and <has come to ns c*jloured by the Stoic ideas 
and expressed in the Stoic term'jnology. '■ 


Certain points in the Heraclitl|-j,n doctrm,e call for further 
examination : First, ^ what exactly is to be included within r 
the^idea of constant cl^ange ? Conceivably this might mean 
either that every possible object for our apprehension is in ' 
constant fex, or that in the stream of existence there is 
cycle of change — the elements, as it were, changing into one 
another, but preserving throughout their (Ranges \yhat we 
must call a kind of ‘lotal equilibrium. In Plato's Thecetetm^'^ 
where the doctrine is criticised, the first of^ thesQrtwo inter- r* 
pretations is pressed on it\s its necessary and only con- 
sistent expression.® This probably indicates thi;t in the 
original statement the question was left in some obscurity^ 
and that the later Heracliteans, following out the path in- 
dicated, had been forced to a more precise statement than 
that made hy Heraclitus himsel/. Indeed it may be thought 
that the second interpretation, if rigorously handled, and if 
it be borne in mind that^atcorS|ng to Heraclitus the change 
of the great elementary components was of Jhe nature of 
transformation, ®not mere alteration of relative position, would 
lead to exactly the same result as ^^lie first interpretation. 

Connected with this is a second point. The Stoics, 
with them the Church Fathers, always understeCd Hera- 
ciittis to speak of a final reduction of all things to^he state 
of Fire (i/cTrvpcoon^): just as Fire is the original element 
from which all are formed, so in due order all things will 
again be resolved into i;ire, and so on endlessly. There is 
only one passage which can be appealed to as in any w^ 
decisive; 2 and it certainly appears to favour the view that^ 


^ TJicrvL 151 ff. 

“ “Fire will come upon and lay« 
hold of all things.’’ — E.P. 36 a. 


(Hippolyt. Mef. Mcgk is. 10.) See 
Burnet, Mirly Greelc Phfd. 135 
(149, 2nd ed.)*^ 
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in the cycle of existence klie path upward ^and the path 
downwai^l (which are, acclrclmg to •Heraclitus, one) begin 
and end in the one eleni^, Fire, which, however, heing 
itself subject to the law op constant change, immediately 
ill endless cycles piodiras the series of transformations 
into the*ott^r elements. * ^ 

^ Thirdly, the utterances of Heraclitus about the senses are 
somewhat ambiguous; and no doubt the ambiguity^ndicates 
the want of^an^ definite distinction betweet perception 
and understanding. The senses fail»to convey the whole 
tl^ith because they give the fijititious impression of fixity in 
things, and, moreover, what the senses have to deal with is 
the relatively less mobile, less* rfving part of the universe.^ 
This view ^about* the senses, and, in particular, the general 
gijound for it, that no fixity in the objects perceived cati 
be assumed, is singled out by both Plato amd Aristotle in 
their criticisms of the HeraclitSan doctrine. In their view 
that doctrine involved, though in a different way, the same 
fatal consequence to predication that must be drawn from 
the Eleatic principle. Accordmg to 4^he Eleatic view, seeing 
that no element of difference is ladmissible, the only pre- 
dication possible is the same of the same : indeed, in strict- 
ness only one judgment is possible, ' Being is Being.’ From 
* the •other view it follows with equal force that no pre- 
diSftons ^ all afe possible, for they imply that somehow 
a! definite ^character can be anisigned to the subject. Is^it 
possible that the Heracliteans did not perceive this dif- 
ficulty and find some means of evading it? We might 
conjecture, following certainly more modern ideas, that the 
escape would be made by contrasting the fixity of a law 
mSh the flux of the particular cases. The general Hera- 
clitean doctrine contains something to which the appeal 

could be made : it contains some notion of the unity which 

* # • 

^ Of. Liicretiusi, Be Renmn Nafura, i. 690 ff. 
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is exhibited in and through ni'.]ltiplicity or change. But 
this is only conjecture. ^ r 

It is still more conjectural h;' connect this difficulty with 
the remaining point in the HCyaclitean teachings— the im- 
portance attached to names. There is here "an approac^h, 
to^the same doctrine of the peculiar function names as 
is found among the opiip.oiis ascribed to AntistheneSyr 
though iJie theory of knowledge with which Antistlieii^^s 
connected it' is not identical with that of^th^^ Heracliteans. 
We shall find that Amtisthenes combines in a curious wav 
an empirical reading of the Eleatic doctrine with tlfis 
rather startling conception of the function of names. 

f' ^ f ^ ' 



chapt'ee 

ANAXAGORAS ^ 

#1 

The speculations wliicli next** present themselves have two 
r marks in o^minon, which they, exhibit in different degrees. 
In the first place^ they are profoundly affected by the Eleatic 
maxim : iff one way or another they accept that maxim in 
iCs abstract form: — Out of nothing comes nothing; and 

m 

they endeavour to accommod^ate thereto their view of 
existence. And, in the second place, they show a decided 
tendency towards biological speculations. These character- 
istics are shared by Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and the earlier 
Atomists. • ® 

Anaxagoras ^ has a doctrine which falls into two portions : 
(1) his vJfew respecting Matter; (2) his theory of Mind 
. (vov<?). Popularly these t*vo are combined in the brief 
statej^nt: ‘'At |.rst all things were together in an in- 
discriminate mixture. Then came vov^ and arranged them 
in order.’" * But this is a vei^ imperfect view of Anaxa- 
goras’s idea, and quite conceals the real points of interest. 

First of all, what were the things that “were all to- 
gether”? To this question Anaxagoras offers a very 
g^uiiar answer. The things are the innumerable seeds 
of whatsoever is qualitatively distinct. Qualitative dis- 

native of Clazomenje ; born ^ ^i^ov‘ elra 6yovs 

abcJ^it 50Q B.C., died about 42S B.c. ; i?^dwv avrd 5i€fc<^<7^'>jcr€.~E.P. 153. 
a friend of Pericles. « (Biog. Laert. ii. 6.) 
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tinctness is therefore taken as 4ii uitiniate fact ; and^ as 
Anaxagoras frankly accepts tke Eleatic maxim, mo quali- 
tatively distinct thing ever clis?lges into another, tlieii 
an empirical fact, sncli as th^'^ assimilation of mitriBieiit, 
appears to show ns the conversion (say) of corn into liesh- 
and hone, we must ^ interpret this as meaning that the 
corn contains in itself, in sifch minute quantities as to be- 
impercej^tible, just that into which it is transformed. It 
veritably consists of particles of flesh, ^and blood, aiici 
marrow, and bone, ^ ^ ^ 

Although Anaxagoras does -not appear to have used the 
word, this conception cTf a. relation between a qualitatively , 
distinct whole and the minute parts qualitatively like the 
whole, of which itls made up, may very well be expressed 
by the term Aristotle applies to such a whole and has made 
current, o/xoto/iepe?. 

The All, then, consists of an infinite number of qualita- 
tively distinct kinds of matter; but to this we must add: 
(1) that the division of each kind of matter into its parts 
goes on ad infinitum^ tlTere heiug no smallest part ; (2) there 
is no void; the infinitely small particles of- all things are 
therefore in the relation of parts of a continucus whole; 
wherefore (3) this whole is rightly described by the term 
opLov — they are all together ; meaning by that, so mix^iip 
that no portion of the whole can ever consist of Representa- 
tives of one, or even of a Kw, of the distinct kinds. We 
name the parts of the whole as though they were made up 
of things of one quality only because we notice only the 
preponderating elements, 

Aristotle says very definitely that, in his conception'^ 
matter, Anaxagoras was entirely under the influence of the 
Eleatic principle and it is not difficult to see in detail bow 
^ Arist. Phjs, i. 187 a 20. (R.P. 1^1 a.) 
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tile broad oiitiiii,es of Ms tiieory of n^atter ar^ drawn witb 
view to fbeet tke cliffioiiities wliicb. seemed to follow from 
tbe IJleatic principle. In tilie first place, that piincipie had 

• * •'IS 

shown that logically what is,i3alled the transformation of one 
•tMng into another was just as inconceivable as what be 
called absolute generation. Accordingiy, if the phenomenal 
*be 'preseiwecr — an expression which Aristotle uses in a 
similar reference in the case of the Atomists it must be 
assumed that*tt^ qualitatively distinct is uilcreated, and 
^ex ists fpom the beginning and throughout in its qualitative 
peculiarity. ^ 

#• Again, tfee Eleatic principle, -thoroughly developed, in- 
volved the rejection of absolute parts. Accordingly, if a 
multiplicitj^ be admitted at all, it must be held to consist 
ox infinitely numerous, infinitely divisible, particles. 

Further, the Eleatic argument was fatal to the admission 
of void space; and AnaxagQ|*as, accepting this rejection of 
the void, which also carries with it the previous assump- 
tion of infinite divisibility, is compelled to conceive of the 
material as being a •continuous whole in which the mixture 
is so complete 'fehat no absolute severance of kind from kind 
is possible.*" 

Accordingly infinite divisibility, infinite qualitative dis- 
, tiijygl^ ii^ss, in finite jnixedness of the elementary parts, are 
the characteristics of matter according to Anaxagoras. 

The original condition, then, <5f this matter may very well 
be described by the term early applied to it — Chaos. And 
the description at once forces on the second problem which 
Anaxagoras tries to answer : — What •is it that gives rise to 
sugli a change in the Chaos as is required to account for its 
actual appearance to us ? 

Proximately the cause is Movement; and Anaxagoras, 
thcragh ^perhaps without clear consciousness, attempts, by 
C£. Arisfc. Con\ i, 815 b 9, 825 a 23. See below, p. 59. 
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his selection (£ the type of movement involved, to solve a 
difficulty which comes to the surface when the lalovable is. 
represented, as a continuous i^jaole. How can there he 

movement where there is no Void ? The answer is that 
the -movement is .one of rotation— a whirling movemenir 
or UvT] is the word currently applied’ to "this vortex- 
movement. But the rotatory ^motion itself requires explana-" 
tion; anu its ultimate ground seems to have been defined 
by Anaxagor^.s through reflexion on one consequence of liis 
conception of matter. ^^No part of the continuous whole, m ^ 
portion of the mixture, has my such independence as is 
required for the source of ipoyement Wh^tever<^that source - 
may be, it must, metaphorically, be outsidq the mixture, be 
unmixed; and, as** connected with the mixture iifthis sense, 
it must itself be independent, pure, simple. Were it mix^ 
at all, it would laave to be mixed throughout. These char- 
acters seem all to be condensed^in the single notion or term, 
vom or Intelligence ; and indeed they constitute all that is 
definitely predicated of it by Anaxagoras himself.^ 

Beyond a doubt PFafo and Aristotle interpreted this 
vom or intelligence as l&e in kind to reaso«i in man and 
the animals f and it is to be admitted that Anaxagoras 
expressly says that some things share in We must, . 

then, allow the justification of the view generall^^^^J^ 
that by assigning the origination of movement" to vov^, 
Anaxagoras did mean to populate intellect, something psy- 
chical in its nature, as the principle of change. It must 
be said at the same time that what really constitutes the 
radically new and distinct feature in such a conception is the 
isolation of the principle of change, from the changing. 
The principle is thus conceived as, so to speak, trans- 
mundane; for, in respect to the two functions which all 

^ E.T, 155, (Simpl. 156, IG.) pSov" ecrrip oTcri 5e Kal pSos 

- ip vavrl Tavrbs /woTpa hicrn ttK^p 160 b, (Simpl Pkp, 164, 23.) 
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early Greek thinking was in the h9j3it of assigning to the 
soul — namely^ that it is the initiator of motion and that it is 
cognitive — Anaxagoras makes use only of the iirst. Both 
Aristotle an(| Plato are fori^ard in condemning Anaxagoras 
•forhaYing failed to carry out the consequences of his^iew 
that the arrangement of things is dim to intellect^ Tiaey 
® blame him for his persistent tendency to explain ^echan- 
ibally ; and Aristotle says he has resort to voy<^ only when 
h« can find nh <ither explanation, 

Whair kind of i effect, then, does this action of vov^ pro- 
duce? Broadly speaking, iff is called ‘setting things in 
order ’ {Siaf:6apLr}<Tt<$) ; but, more precisely, it seems to have 
been represented as a process of separation and combination ; 
and proba*Dly we shall not he far wrong in saying, further, 
that this means the drawing together, so far,^of like particles, 
and the separating off of unlike. The revolving motion 
itself was conceived as begi^^ning at a certain point of the 
chaos and extending itself gr^Sdually.^ Its velocity is repre- 
sented as having been far bey<jnd any velocity known to us. 

In this representgjtion there is a trace of the principle of 
attraction amcffng similars ; but it must be noted that, accord- 
ing to Anaxagoras, the element of difference is even more 
* important. It is unlikes or dissimilar s that influence one 
• ap^^-y^Qjj^nd, frcyii what Aristotle says, he may be thought 
to have held that in what we call qualitative change the 
process is*always the sequence\)f two opposed facts. 

The whole view was much affected by consideration of the 
phenomena of animal life ; and, to all appearance, Anaxa- 
goras must have speculated on the application of his view 
t^asiich phenomena. We know, however, extremely little of 
Ms teachings in this line. 


^ Plato, Phcedo, 97 f. Arist. Met. ^ R.P. 161 c. (Theoplir. De Sens. 
A 985 adS. (R.P. 155 d.) 87, 29.) 

2 E.E 155. (Simply 166,13.) 
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Of the senses he seems to have said that they are in one 
way (jnite untrustworthy, for they cannot penetra^te to the 
real qualitative distinctions among things^ Obviously in 
this the way is prepared foi^ the distinction which the 
Atomists soon after drew between so-called primary and' 
so-called secondary qualities of things. 

Aristotle selects Anaxagoras as an example of those who ' 
reject the law of contradiction, on the ground, of course, 
the infinite nUxture rendered any definite predication inipas- 
sible/^ It may he that in this Aristotle drawing ^21 cause- 
quence which was neither admitted nor contemplated by 
Anaxagoras himself. ^ 


The line of speculation of Anaxagoras in Alliens was 
continued by Diogenes of Apollonia, who, however, seems 
to have tended "'rather towards a kind of eclectic combina- 

r 

tion of the principle of Anaxagoras with that of the earlier 
Ionian teaching. According«i to him the fundamental fact 
was Air, which he insisted was full of intelligence and 
knowledge— a fact in support of which -he appealed to the 
regular order of the seasons, and of day andpnight.^ (The 
Greeks always considered that order anywheife implied 
reason.) He held that the whole cosmos is formed by the 
gradual transformation of Air, and that ^ its mostjg^d 
tiqiG is the soul of man. Perhaps Diogenes is^ inost de- 
serving of note for the clearness with which lie brings 
out a fundamental idea of method : there must be unity of 
nature if there is to be action and reaction among things. 
The parts, as it were, or -what we generally call independent 
things, can only be in relation to one another in so far ^ 
they are really, parts— that is, members of a wholeA 


(Sext. Emp. Math. 


^ Pv,E 161. 
nil. 90.) 

2 Arist. Met. r 1007, b 25. 

^ E.E 210, 


(Simpl. Phyn. 152, 11.) 


^ E.P. 208, 208 a. (Simpl, Phys. 
151, 30 ; Tbeopbr. Pe Sens. ,39. Of. 
Arist. Gen. i. 322 b 13.) 
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CONSiDERiSsLE fragments remain of two poems by Emped- 
ocles^: one 01? Nature (^repl ipvaem), anotbei called the 
^Purifications (fcadap/jLoi ) — more mystical and Pythagorean 
in character than the former, and expressing a very strenu- 
ous belief in the doctrine of Tmnsmigration. The poem on 
Nature indicates pretty clearly what seem to have been the 
important influences determining his line of thought. These 
are partly the abstract argun^nts^of the Eleatics respecting 
generation, partly the results of ^considerable meditation on 
the phenomena of animal life. Under the first influence, 
Empedocles interprets coming to be and ceasing to be as in 
reality only a combination and separation of what already 
follows at once the more precise determination 
of what it is that is combined and separated: the four 
‘roots' ol all things, as he ^lls them, are the four ele- 
ments, Eire, Air, Earth, Water. These are permanent in 
their nature: they undergo no qualitative change: all that 
happens is the expression or result of such external changes 
m them as are indicated by the terms Combining 
and Separating {hdXKa^i<^)?‘ 

Of Agrigentum, in Sicily ; born " E.P. 164 f. (Ps.-Plut. Flac. i. 
about 492 B.O., died about 432 B.o. «S, 20.) 

His history is iegenclary. 
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Obviously tMs view^ demanded as its next position tiiat 
some ground or cause of the change should be introduced 
distinct frop the elements changed. This ground of change 
is with Empedocles twofold: J^ove— the combining forc^.; 
Hati^d — the separating force.^ It is hard to define ^Ms con.™ " 
ce;^tion of these. If diis poetical expression he taken quite 
literallyr Love and Hate must be represented as somehow 
components of the physical All, extending throughout the 
whole, and niingled with the elements. And'it is probaWe 
that his conception reached no greater degree of cteames^*****^ 
than is involved in the statement of the functions which 
he ascribed to these agents. • * 

As to their mode of operation — their way of bringing 
about changes in the world of elements — Empedocles goes a 
little more into detail. He uses of course the general idea of 
rotation ; hut wliat is essential and peculiar in his doctrine is 
the view taken of the cycle of,generation as coming about 
from the varying preponderance of one or other of the two 
active agents. At first the whole is held together in one 
complete undivided mass by the all - embracing power of 
Love : the whole forms a sphere. As Hate g5:adually finds 
its way in, this perfect unity is broken up, and Hate gradu- 
ally acquires the upper hand, until the unity is wholly broken - 
up, all mixture is destroyed, and apparejntly 
elements is drawn together and sundered from the others, 

(It is impossible here to avcfd the use of a term—' drawn 
together,’ a-vjKptpecrdai — which Aristotle had already noted 
as indicating a serious inconsistency in the view of Emped- 
ocles : for obviously an effect is ascribed to Hate which, on 
the surface at least, is identical with that otherwise ascribi^ 
to Love.^) 

Ho sooner has the epoch of complete dissolution or separa- 
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tion been arrived at, than Love again begins the work of 
drawing together. Here, again, it is hard to make Emped- 
ocles* consistent, for lie employs tlironghout the ^concep tion 
ol like beingvdrawn to like, I'hich, if applied to the elements, 
® would lead just to the result of perfect* dissolution. Love 
gradually getting the upper hand, aS things are brought 
* back to the state of perfect union, and the cycle is j^eady to 
Begin again, for the process is endless. 

%Individual bxj^tence is of course j)ossible " only in the 
--atwo intermediate istages between perfect ^unity and absolute 
separation (aggregation and Segregation) ; but whether it is 
possible fcft’ such individual existence as we experience to 
take place equs^lly in both the intermediate periods is a 
question to which the fragments allow of no definite answer. 
The general idea is undoubtedly involved that what we call 
individual existences are gradually formed from less perfect 
types; but in detail Emp^^ocles, so far at least as the 
formation of plants and anilnals is concerned, seems to 
regard these imperfect type^ also after the fashion of 
parts, which may •be put together to make the more 
perfect whole?^ 

Even in this quaint fancy, however, is involved, though 
' ill very crude fashion, another thought already foreshadowed 
Ji0^*-Aaaa§imander^ Of the varied combinations that thus 
come about, only those go on surviving which are abie^to 
maintain themselves in existeifbe : all others are destroyed.^ 

The mode in which the several parts operate on one 
another brings in a conception of some interest, which Em- 
pedocles, indeed, extends to a specially important mode 
qf action — as it may be called — that of sense-perception. 
All action is of the nature of contact* There is no void 

^ See Burnet, Mirhj Greek FMl. An. iii. 430 a 30 ; Ph'ijs. li. 198 b 29. 
260 1 (279 S. 2nfl ed.). fn.P. 173 a.) 

^ Arist. De OeelOi iif. 300 b 29 ; De 
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space. Wheii« bodies as we say, are at a distance 

from one another -act on one another, they do so "^oy nieaiis 
of efBuxes^.(dwoppoat); and all so-called solid bodies are 
Ml of pores, into which such^^etflnxes may b§ received in 
so fer as the porea. are adapted to them. Sense-perception ' 
is a case of such reoeptive action ; and vision, for example, 
is effected hj a stream of light from the eye to the object ’ 
seen ^ — an idea which was soon afterwards modified by tiifi 
additional h;fpothesis that there was also % stream of some 
kind from tlie object *»8en.2 In a generals way Empedocles . 
applies to the action of the senses his maxim that like is 
drawn to like : like is dra^^n by like : it is because and ^ 
in so far as the elements are in ns that we are able to 
apprehend them in the world about ns. By fire^ we know 
fire, by water water, and so with love and hate.® 

What Empedocles would have felt inclined to say of the 
soul, one can hardly make out^from the fragments. He is 
taken by Aristotle as representing the view that all psychical 
activity is sense - perception, that thought and sense are 
identical ; ^ and he certainly expresses ihimself much -after 
the fashion of Parmenides, declaring that a man's mind or 
thought varied with the composition of his bodf, and al- 
tered from moment to moment According to the chaDges of . 

■what is presented in experience. Coupling this view .mkh . 

what is involved in the general notion of cyclical change, 
it would seem hardly possMe for Empedocles Ho retain 
in any form the doctrine of an individual soul, a soul in 
any special way connected with the individuality of the 
person; and yet no doubt it is hard to reconcile this 
negative result with what is said of Transmigration. 

^ E.P. 177 b. (Theophr. 2)e Bens, » Arist. De An, I 404 b 7. 

7-) ' (R.P. 176.) 

^ The problem in this form wm ^ Arist. De An, iix. 427 a 21. 
debated till late in the Middle Ages. (R.P. 177.) 
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Along with Empedocles I tfcink we may take the Atomist 
doctrine : »veii though in so ^oing we have to some extent 
to transgress tli^e strictly chronological order of exposition ; 
for the developed doctrine of the Atomist view must he 
Ascribed to Democritus. 

The Atomist school is said^to have been originated by 
Leucippus, of whom we kgow in detail nothing. He is 
said to have been an adherent of the philosophy of Par- 
iiienides, and there can be little doubt that there must 
liav^ been the very.closest refation laetween the speculative 
doctrine of tl^s Eleatics and the^ore physical conceptions 
of the Atomists.^ From the statement of Aristotle" it is 
obvious that in his view* the Atomist doctrine had two 
jj^pts : (1) The ajipeal to experience, the assumption that 
the multiplicity and change presented in experience must 
be accepted, and that any e^.planation offered must 
made to square with it — more than once in reference to 
the Atomists he uses^ the expression, ‘to preserve phen- 
omena ' ; (2) The Eleatic doctrine, both in its most abstract 
form and in one of its special applications. There is no 

^ See Burnet, Early Grech Phil, in Aristotle. It is frequently used 
S53 ff. (c. 9, 2nded.) By Simplicius, and one passage (in 

- Arist. Met, A 985 b 4 ; Qcn. Corr, his commentary on Arisfc. Ee GmU) 
i. 324 b 35. (E.P. 192 f.) knpHes that it must have come either 

® [The actual jihrasa^oes not occur from Eudemus or from CalHppus.] 
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generation, no« absolute coming into being or passing out 
of being, and there is no movement — which is We form 
of generatJ,on — without the Void. What the Atomists 
proceeded to say, then, was t%t (to put it ppadoxically) 
bothfe Being and E’en-Being must be admitted as real; that 
is, they in terms contmdict the position of Parmenides that 
only Bfing is and Eon-Being is not. The admission of 
Eon -Being carried with it the further consequence tha't 
Being was no^ One ; it was divisible ; and, |no*re particularly 
(since the Eon-Being referred to was, in concrefe, Voii«. 
Space) the All was regarded aS made up of Void Space and 
the infinite multiplicity of what was directly the opposite 
of Void Space — the Full. The Full (to wXrjpe^) and the 
Void (to fc€v6v)—t]ie Full being conceived as numerically 
infinite — are for the Atomists the components of exist- 
ence; and from that vie^^j methodically, and appealing 
only to one ground of explanation, they maintained that 
it was possible to account im: experience. 

Demockitus,^ a natif e* of Abdera, sterns to have been, 
like Aristotle, profoundly learned. His fellow - citizens 
thought him Wad, and sent for Hippocrates to cure him. 
He himself laid claim to a wide! knowledge, a more many- 
sided acquaintance with facts, than any of his contg^jjpofc 
aries, and in particular claimed to have pushed Ms*researches 
far in the region of geometMcal science.^ The catalogue of 
his works may be taken as hearing out this claim to an 
all -comprehensive study of nature, a study of which the 
fragments convey but an imperfect impression. There is 
one section of the catalogue and of the fragments specially 
noteworthy. It is evident that Democritus included within 
the scope of his general research the pi'actical side of 

human- experience. He might fairly be called the first 

« 

^ Bora aBout 460 b.c., died about Z76 B.c, 

^ 188. (Clem. Strom, i. 69.) 
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systematic exponent of a general ethical^ theory. We 
might ggftlier from this what wifi become abundantly 
evident from other sonrcesj that in and about his time 
«|eciilation was beginning io be greatly exercised on the 
» problems of Conduct, whether viewed §n the side o^the 
State of on that of the individual. ^ Let us try then to 
« put the general development* of the Atomist position in 
&oine systematic order. ■ 

^The atoms are represented as indivisible bodies so small 
as to escape perception. They ar^*devoid of qualitative 
differences; but among the^nselves they differ in figure 
(with wMs^h, I suppose, must go magnitude), arrangement 
or grouping, and position.^ The atoms, therefore, are to be 
conceived^f as presenting practically infirfite variety in these 
three respects ; and, in particular, much of the possibility di 
grouping or combination is made to depend on the figures or 
shapes of the atoms (size being also included with these). 

Did the atoms differ in weight ? It is natural to suppose 
that in accordance with the two characteristics, homogene- 
oiisiiess of stuff ^nd differ&ce size, there would go 
difference of^weight; for we naitirally tend to think that 
weight is* in some way proportional to the qisantity of stuff 
in the body concerned, and this quantity (assuming equal 
de^isity) would then vary with the size. There is evidence, 
too, that “Democritus recognised the difference of density, 
but confined it to what we may call composite bodiffs.^ 
On the other hand, there can be no doubt that some of 
the later authorities^ expressly say that the atoms were 
not in themselves distinguished hj differences of weight. 
In the absence, then, of any decisive evidence it seems 
erroneous to incorporate into the earlier Atomist view the 
very natural, and rather popular, explanation of the varied 

^ Arist. A 985 b 18. (R.P. the atoms composing them. 

192.) Strictly, it is ipmplex bodies * ^ R.P. 199. (Theophr. De Sem, 
that differ according «to the arrange- 62.) 
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movements of the atoms wMcli is given by referring them 
to their varied weights. 

The Atomist view, recognising, as it did, an infinity of 
void space, ^ in which thereforer 'there was no up or down./ 
could hardly have admitted tfes determined ‘ direction of r 
movement of the atoms as a consequence of theif weight. 
But having said this, we arer confronted wfith the problem, . 
What d\d the Atomists say about the movement of tht 
atoms ? Figure, combination, position of tha atoms— these 
alone will not sufficb^^ to account for pnenomena^ The 
broadest and most important feature of experience — 
Change — is not explained by them alone. Ug.doubtedly 
the Atomists placed alongside of these fundamental marks 
of the atoms the explanatory ground » movement of the 
atoms themselves. And by this movement (which thej*' 
followed out in a rather unscientific pictorial fashion) they 
sought to account for the arrangement of things — for the 
cosmos and its changes, Wl^at explanation, then, did they 
give of movement? To this I think our answer must he 
that in one sense they gme rfb explanation. They insisted 
that no explanation was pessible or necessary that is, they 
postulated constant movement as an ultimate. Ourmuthority 
for this view is Aristotle, who not only tells us that the 
Atomists declined to offer any explanation of the inifial 
movement, but also blames them for iiot^seeing tlf^ their 
account of movement was^ thereby rendered altogether 
imperfect.^ Later writers have always sought to give this 
want of explanation a more positive content by introducing 
the name Necessity. 

I am inclined to conclude that the original Atomist 
doctrine started from the postulate or conception of con- 
stant movement as a characteristic of the whole multiplicity 
of atoms. It may be stated that in this they were misled 

by reading in somewhat too* positive a fashion the Eleatic 

#■ 

^ Arist. De iii. 300 b 8. (R.R 195.) ^ 
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doctrine that motion was impossible withoiyb a void, and 
they may all too readily lia%"e converted that into the 
proposition that if there is a void there is therefore 
Ciotiom •« ® 

^ ^Assuming* then, the constant movement of the atjjms, 
Democrikis seems to have proceeded to explain how, as a 
« consequence of the different farms and magnitudes of the 
atoms, there originated a variety of types of moVement. 
Through thei^ collisions the atoms were driven hither 
aiS’^iJiher, but® in different directigiis according to their 
size. Democritus^ especia% fastened on a kind of side- 
way pushiijg as giving a key to the great type of movement 
— the rotatory or vortex motion — which had already begun 
to be emfloyed in cosmical explanatiorfs. All the later 
formations were ascribed in a very general way to the 
vortex motion set up in the whirling crowd of atoms. 

The atoms being infinite in number, and void space being 
infinite, the rotatory motion did not exhaust or include 
the whole at once, and (2) was not necessarily one only: 
the rotation might be started in^mitely numerous points ; 
and there woii^fl follow an infinite number of worlds (/coor^ot), 
with intenepaces between them.^ • 

Democritus is probably ^so to be credited with the very 
definite distinction between what we call primary and second- 
ary qualities. TlTe secondary qualities, as they are called, 
such as h<^t, bitter, colour, exist only by convention (vopi^w^ ; 
in reality (ere^) there are only atoms and the void with 
their inherent characteristics,^ Moreover, Democritus made 
a valiant attempt to point out how the varieties of these 
secondary qualities, which fluctuated according to the con- 
dition of the body, were also correlated with various 
combinations of their real causes — the atoms. It must be 

^ E.P. 197. (Diog. ix. 31.) R.P. 201. (Sext. Emp. MafL 
R.P. 198. (Hippciyt. Mef, ffcer. vii. 135.) 

I 13.) ♦ 
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noted here that Democritus ran a certain danger of incon- 

sistency-— a danger pointed out by Tlieoplirasttis.^f For on 
one side be uses as an explanation of tlie merely conven** 
tional or subjective and non-real character of the secondary 
qualities their dependence on tne constitution of the bodj^^^ 
while on the other hand he points out certain objective 
or real differences which d»3termine the varieties of the ^ 
subjective affections. There is no inconsistency in the loiig.- 
run; but it is quite possible that Deniocrij^us did not go 
far enough in the direction of explainifig the se^c^AAuary 
qualities as comprex effects dependent off the varying coirf-'“ 
binations of two sets of real antecedents — those in so-called 

r ^ 

external things, and those in the body itself. 

Another feature of Democritus’s psychology is#his theory 
dSwXa {sinmlacm). Owing to the constant activity o# 
the atoms and of their combinations, every body is always 
throwing off from itself an^ efflux or simidacrmi, which is 
to be conceived as a stream^ (ff finer particles, retaining to 
some extent the same arrangement as the original body 
from which it is throwi? off. «^By these Democritus explains 
the process of perception, and it is perhap.s part of his 
doctrine thatr.the same effluxes were taken to eicplain the 
phenomena of dreams, and al^o many of the beliefs of 
popukir mythology.^ The gods were represented as #the 
effluxes of really existent objects, whiffli were« naturally 
farmed in the generation of the world.^ 


With atoms and the void must be included those attri- 
butes which define the nature of the atom. Now, Aristotle 
more than once takes the Atomists as representative of the 
view that the phenomenal is the only reality apprehended ; 


^ E.P. 204 1, (Theophr. De Sens, 

69 .) 


Plac. iv. 8.) 

® K.P. 203. 


(Sext, Emp. Math, is. 
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insistS; therefore, that they identified sense and reason/ and 
eonclemiLS«» their theory of knowledge as altogether subjec- 
tive and ultimately sceptical. On the other hand, there 
ahiinclant evidence that -ihe Atomists did insist on a 
♦distinction between the perceptions of sense, in so fai^jis 
these had to do with the qualities of things, and some form 
#of knowledge which had to deSl with the ultimate original 
properties of the atoms. Sextus Empiricus professes to 
quote from Democritus;^ and, according to his statement, 
DeiiinJ>jtus declaled that there were t^o types of knowledge 
— the clear or genuine and the* obscure (cncoriT]), 

To the obscure belonged all the five senses: the clear was 
quite distinct from these ; and he advances a further quota- 
tion whichf seems to imply that the special pre-eminence 
cff clear knowledge was that it dealt with what lay beyond? 
the limits of the senses. The senses could not penetrate 
to the minute realities, the atoms, and therefore, he con- 
cludes, the criterion of truths was reason (Xoyo?), which 
Democritus called ^ clear knowledge’ {yvrjalT] <yvmjjirj). 

I think we must ^accept thfs, altbeugh allowing that for 
the xitomists it must have been difficult or impossible to 
offer any -explanation, consistent with their general view 
of perception, as to how clear knowledge came about. So 
fartis the distinction between sense and reason is concerned, 
Aristotle fe doub?less right in saying generally that the 
Atomists identified these. From their point of view th^ 
difference of the powers could only have been one of degree ; 
but it must also be admitted that, in so saying, they left 
unsolved the difficulty arising from the difference in function 
and value of the two kinds of knowledge.* 

As to the last point, that the Atomist theory of know- 
ledge could be identified with the Eelativism of Protagoras, 

^ Arist. Be A>ii. i. 4.04 a J7. (R.P. 204 k.) 

^ R.P. S04. (Sesfc. Emp. Math. vii. 135.) 
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we liave reason, and some historical evidence, for the state- 
ment that the Atomists at all events did not-^so regard 
their theory. They did maintain that in the apprehensioii 
of the ultimate properties oh-the atoms we had objective 
Igmwledge. The ^historical evidence is to tire effect that 
Democritus throughout opposed the relativist dnctriiie of 
knowledge of his townsma^i Protagoras, and in particnlan 
wrote against a thesis ascribed to Protagoras that the line 
did not touch the circle in one point only, which obviously 
we must interpret meaning that Delnocritus fWmded 
against Protagoras the objective universal character of 
mathematical propositions.^ 

A somewhat similar perplexity — a conflict of^two hardly 
^reconcilable positions — may be detected in the fragments 
of Democritus’s ethical theory. A considerable number of 
these fragments remain to us ; and undoubtedly they give 
one a high impression, not op^.y of the practical sagacity of 
Democritus, but of the elevated tone of his ethical teaching. 
Certainly, in accordance^ witlj his general position, one would 
have expected that in^ ethics his position would" have 
been miich^the same as that of the Oyrenaic school, who 
regarded the momentary pleasures and pains as the only 
motive forces, and who, if they admitted at all a judgment” 
on these pleasures and pains, thought t^hat such judgment 
concerned only the quantities involved. But Democritus 
insists that the end of life is not pleasure, but a state of 
thought and feeling only to be attained by a due control 
exercised over pleasures and pains, and further, that this 
, control is only exercised in its best form by the philo- 
sophically trained or cultivated nature. The final end, he 
considers, is Tranquillity (eidyfiia).^ 

^ Sext. Emp. Math vii. 389. has real pleasures seems to be a refer* 

“ See Plato, Mep. ix. 583 B, where ence to Democritus, 
the statement that only the wise man ^ 
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TH^ SOPHISTS AND St>CB.4.TES 

With Democritus we have already stepped into the his- 
torical period that lies outside the traditions of the first 
Greek philosophy. The problems he discusses difier much 
m character from those of the early Greek philosophers of 
nature. Discussions on knowledge, and its validity and 
kindSj attempts to connect ^le practical side of life with 
philosophical views, — these aH indicate a profound modi- 
fication in the 2 :eneral turn of reflexion in the Greek mind. 
On 4he whole, the* modification is not inadequately ex- 
pressed in tlte contrast between the terms objective and 
subjective? The period within which most of Democritus’s 
. work falls is emphatically a time of subjective reflexion; 
^nS. there were abundant historical circumstances which 
led to, and which explain for us, the change which h^l 
come abotft in Greek culture. Kepresenting such a change, ' 
expressing in various ways the separate currents which 
together made up the main movement, are the Sophists. 
Of them I purpose to speak only in the most general way. 
It is matter of familiar knowledge what the conditions were 
in Greek life which led, at the period of the Sophists, to 
the demand for a more extended and more systematic 
intellectual training than had pjeviously been found neces- 
sary. We know.,^so that, as an inevitable result of the 
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character of ©reek pi^blic life, the main end of this more 
complete intellectual culture was found in political' activity. 
It is q.uit| intelligible, therefore, how a large share- of the 
special teaching of those calld^_ Sophists shoii|il^have cop"' 
st^d in rhetorical training,— for Elietoric meant the art'" 
of speaking on public affairs. 

The name Sophist, even in the times to which I ani" 
referring, had no fixed connotation. It applied to groufns 
of individuals who differed in many important resggpts 
from one another.^ Such fixity of significance as tKe term 
has come to acquire, it got unquestionably from Plato and 
Aristotle, whose interests ;were concentrated ron certain 
important features of the whole movemeijt, and who in- 
terpreted these features in the light of, and in the contrast 
Vipplied by, principles of their own. It was inevitable that 
they should represent the^ Sophists as having collectively 
an aim and method with sogiething of the same identity 
of nature, the same homogeneousness, as they found in 
their own philosophical views on the main topics of human 

r ^ 

interest. They tend, '' therefore, always to represent the 
Sophists as more or less of a philosophicaE*sect, pursuing 
by imperfect and even tricky methods a quitff unworthy 
end, and exposing themselves to risk by selling their, 
instruction. 

It must be admitted that to the contemporaries of Plato 
and Aristotle the term Sophist had not precisely this con- 
notation I and it must further be said that the meaning 
attached to the term by Plato and Aristotle is too narrow. 
The Sophists were not a philosophical sect. There was 
among them no community of aim and method. To the 
ordinary citizen, the philosopher — Socrates, for example — 
would have been, and was, (juite nndistinguishable from the 
Sophists; and it cannot be thought that there is any founda- 
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tion for tlie view that tlie Sophistic teaching exercised a 
detrimenfal influence over the Greek character. Plato, in 
the MepuUic} shows very emphatically that in his opinion 
blame ^tip be attached to* the Sophists arose only from 
#the fact that they adapted themselves tq the current st^34}e 
of ideas 'and feelings on matters practical, and did not try 
* to reform human nature and so*ciety. Even in Plato we can 
^ee ver}?- clearly that the term ' Sophist ’ must have fluctu- 
ated ill meaning merely by being applied to historically 
differeflrt. types teacher. More •than one generation 
brought forth Sophists, and these differed very considerably 
from one another in type.^ 

Among these ^ types of Sophist, distinguished from one 
another in^ order of time, one must note :* first, the earliest 
fype, in which almost exclusive stress is laid on rhetoric"* 
and the acquirement of political power ; secondly, a type of 
Sophist more philosophical in character, represented, for 
example, by Protagoras, where the interest seems mainly to 
have lain in questions about the possibility of knowledge 
and Jhe natural foi^ndations or coifventional sanctions of 
morality; thiidly — quite distinct from these, and probably 
of later d?ite — the Eristics, a rather contempf,ible species, 
whose stock-in-trade seems to have consisted of a collection 
^ of flialectical puzzles, mainly Eleatic in origin, but to some 
extent originating* in the teaching of Socrates. We must 
also recognise Sophists whose business was entirely th^ 
of teaching, whether natural science, or grammar, or the 
like. 


^ Plato, Hep, vi. 487 ff. type—an historically new generation : 

“ See Plato’s Gorgias, where Oor- he is not a Sophist. In the RepiMiG 
gias, Polus, and Callicles i^epresent (Bk. i.) Thrasymachus=PoIus in the 
three generations of thought and Gorf/ins, while Glaucon and Adiman- 
action. Callicles represents a type tus represent a new and deeper set of 

of character distinct from any earlier thinkers. 

« 
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Among problems, whose rise we can trace in the 

period of the Sophists, prominence must be giVhn to the 
practical The circumstances of the time were doubtless 
sufficient to attract attention to^the study of, or^,<^,pecnlatio,i?. 
on^Jhe causes which effected the union of the human race in^ 
states, to the origin^ of civilisation or culture, and to the 
ultimate ground of distinction between right and wrong. - 
Our evidence, of course, is fragmentary ; but there is enough 
to show that this sort of speculation was abundant at that 
time, coinciding thus,Tit may be noted, with the ort^n of 
historical composition among the Greeks. A branch of the 
same speculation is that concerning myths ; tm-d of this 
too we have traces.^ 

Again, it is impossible in following out such inquiries 
'to avoid coming on questions that concern the nature of 
education, training, or discipline; and, as can readily be 
understood, the Sophists in jgarticular showed an interest 
in questions belonging to the theory of Art. Protagoras 
and others were evidently inclined to endeavour to reduce 
to codes of rules the *-ruatters of pra(jtical teaching ^.wdth 
which they dealt. ^ 

Running through all these problems of civilisation, be- 
coming of pressing moment so s^^on as they are considered, 
is the distinction between nature and convention, the natural 
and the artificial — a distinction already emphasfsed in the 
theory of knowledge and existence by the Atomists. We 
have evidence to show that the application of this dis- 
tinction — even to such a problem as that of the signifi- 
cance and origin of words — fell within the scope of the 
speculative work of this time. It is not impossible that 
on this topic the counter-views of the Heraclitean school 
and of the Atomists were brought with Protagoras to a 
sharp issue. 

' SpeeulationB, e.?.! of Prodiaus ; see Sexfc. Math. is. 18, 51. 
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Of the Sophists the most interesting phibsophically is 
PeotaCtOr\s of Ahdera,^ to whom is assigned the familiar 
maxim; that Man is the measure of all things.^ It can 
Imrdly be*4oiihted that Pfc^tagoras meant by this — man 
•taken in Ms concrete individuality. It is probable, th'-^^e- 
fore _tliough one can hardly say it is pertain, — that Prota- 
goras united this maxim with tfie view that sense-perception 
was the only mode of apprehension. It may have been the 

— but it is Much less probable — that Protagoras brought 
to th?^ support 0 ^ his thesis such portions of the earlier 
philosophy of Heraclitus as seemed to fit into it. 

ProtagoMS is said to have applied his view in a general 
way to the quQstion about the existence of the gods, and 
indeed to liave been banished from Athens on account of 
the rather sceptical character of the exordium of his treatise^ 
on the gods.® Whether the interesting attempt at building 
up a kind of natural history (jf the social virtues in Plato's 
dialogue Protagoras, which is ^liere ascribed to Protagoras, 
has historical foundation, cannot be determined with ab- 
solute certainty. It* seems probable, however, that it does 
represent in the main the views* of Protagoras. Purther, 
Protagoras seems to have speculated on th5 foundations 
, and possible radical alterations of certain fundamental social 
.^•efations, such, for example, as marriage. 

Goegias was a Sophist of a somewhat different type from 
Protagoras — a type less easy to define. He was a native of 
Sicily,^ who came to Athens on an embassy about 427 B.C., 
and thereafter spent the rest of his Ipng life of varied and dis- 
tinguished activity in Greece. He is known to us in part 
through fragments of a writing definitely speculative, but more 

1 Born about 480 B.C., died 411 b.c. ^ B.P. 226. (Biog. Laert. is. 50.) 

2 Plato, TheceL 152 Diog. Laert. * Born perhaps about 483 B.c. 
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as a rhetorician. His speculative work, probably a youthful 
productioHj might be called an Essaj^ in the Eleal^ic Meta- 
physics. It put forward three theses. The first thesis was : 
Nothing exists. This was ^ptablished by aj>' ingenions 
m€^ification of therEleatic argument ; but, on the whole, may 
be said to exemplify* only the common, often repeated, con- 
fusion between the existential and the propositional signifi- ^ 
cance of the word 'is.’^ The second thesis was: If any- 
thing existed, it could not be known or Apprehended^ in 
any way. The basis of this was evidently the insist^e on 
the total opposition between th^ subjective and the objective. 
That is, so far as thought is concerned, it is just «as possible 
to think a non-existent as an existent. In ^thought, there- 
fore, there can never he a guarantee of the objective.^ The 
third thesis was : If there were anything, and if there were" 
knowledge of it, that knowledge could never be expressed 
at all The basis for this is %e impossibility of identifying 
where there is difference, ^ply this maxim, for example, 
to the case in which we say a word expresses a visual 
presentation. The word" is wholly distinct from the vkual 
presentation; they can never be identified ; Hhe one can 
never take tlie place of the other.^ ^ 

r 

Sharing to a very large extent in the general tendency of^ 
thought exemplified in the Sophists, but altogether deeper 
and more serious than they, is Soceates.^ Of him at 
present I purpose saying only what concerns immediately 
those features of his philosophical activity which are of 
importance as hearing on, the Platonic doctrine. The points, 
therefore, to he considered are, first, the general conception 

SE.P. 238. {Vs.-ATht. Dc Melmo, 

980 a 19.) 

B.P. 237. (Sext. Emp. i/aiA. tu.^ < Bom at Athens about 470 b.o.; 

died 399 B.O. 
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of Hietliod wMcii we find in Socrates^; secondly, tlie nature 
of tile ena towards which this method was directed ; thirdly^ 
the restriction of the range of philosophy to practice; and 
f«Mirthlyj the characteristic doctrines of Ethics wliicli form 
•the substance of Ms practical philosophy* 

1. As regards the method, we first note its external 
^feature — cross-examination in tlie form of a dialogue. This 
cross-examination, although it finds natural expression in the 
dialogue (a collt^quy of two at least), is in its own nature 
cjiiite general. Elasoning or thinking on the part of the 
individual himself is just a kind of inner conversation^ The 
peculiarity such conversation/and to Socrates the peculiar- 
ity stood out mo^t prominently by contrast with the method 
generally adopted by the Sophistic teacBers) is that the 
i*esiilt finally attained is, so to speak, ' evolved/ The self- 
questioner is only making explicit what is implicit from, the 
first. The method of the Sojjhists rather consisted in sup- 
plying to the pupil a quantity of methodised knowledge ; 
and they therefore by preference followed the method of 
expo^tion or lecture. The Socratic® method, even if con- 
ducted by Socrates himself, did ndl even imply that either 
interlocutor was from the start in possession of the complete 
, knowledge which was sought for. Some precognition must 
••^ndeed be supposed, but such precognition consisted only in 
the general idea of what was required in order to constitute 
a satisfactory result. The knowledge made explicit must 
conform to those requirements which on reflexion we can de- 
termine as necessary in order to constitute knowledge. Now, 
such requirements are simply fixity ^nd generality ; a view, 
an opinion, a judgment, if it is to constitute a part of know- 
ledge, must be general in nature and have a certain stability 
in it. The Socratio method, therefore, may fairly be said to 
involve the rather far-going thought, that in the thinking 

* ^ Of. Plato. Tltemt. 189 E. 
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nature of rnaue, there is contained that which renders possible 
the marks of knowledge. It would be going Mr beyond 
the Socratic speculation to employ in respect to it tlia term 
a priori ; hut undoubtedly the line on which ^ Socrates is 
proceeding is that which leads directly to the view that all^ 
true knowledge is but the explicit expression of what is 
a 'priori, what is implicit in human thought. 

2. The Socratic method, moreover, had its definite pro- 
cesses — processes determined by the nature *^of the marks i)f 
true knowledge. The f questions are not put afc rand to, but 
with a view to reaching in each special case an end, the 
general outlines of which are known. In concr«^te material 
these processes are two in number : (1) the cpllection for crit- 
ical comparison and sifting of a number of instances ; and (2) 
*l3he determination from these of the identical common fixed 
element, the attainment of a general notion or definition. 

If the first process be calledjnduction, then we may accept 
Aristotle’s remark that to Socrates must be ascribed the in- 
vention of the two logical processes — Induction {irrafcrifcol 
\6 jqi) and Definition {'fo opi^eardai icadaKov)} The stability 
and generality of the results thus reached is what in the view 
of Socrates distinguishes his own method both ffom that of 
the Sophists and from that of (Ordinary unreflective experi- 
ence ; for it seemed to him that the Sophist inevitably wa^ 
led to regard as the standard of knowledge and tfie guide of 
practice merely individual opinion, which, as su®h, was de- 
ftoient in a general ground and in fixity. So unreflective ex- 
perience proceeded under the guidance of hastily picked up 
notions whose limits we/e ill-defined ; and it was constantly 
liable to be thrown into confusion when these crude notions 
were confronted with discordant facts of experience. 

The general notion, then, is the only form of knowing 
which has the characteristics of objective worth; and it is 
^ Arkt, Met M 1078 b 23. (R.P; 



perhaps the great contribution of Socrates to*th6 develop- 
ment of ;pMlosopliy that he should thus have singled out 
the generalising function in the mind as that whereby most 
c^mpletelyj if not exelusivel 3 ?j^«truth is to be attained. 

• 3. On the surface the end was always practical Evenjn 
Hs emphasis on self-knowledge Socrates Jtiad the problems of 
'^conduct in view. In the rational element in man he thought 
&iere would be found the basis for all rules of conduct that 
could claim authority. There can be no doubt that Socrates 
himself' did thus* restrict the range •of application of his 
method; but it is quite uncertain on what he based this 
restriction. * It may have been the conviction that the process, 
which is essentially that of making explicit what is implicit 
ill the thinking nature, was on that account alone to be 
i^stricted to human conduct. The Cosmos lay, so to speak, 
outside of man ; and it could perhaps never be assumed that 
knowledge of the kind sought |or, but relating to the Cosmos, 
was implicit in the rational nature, the thinking function, of 
man. On the other hand, the restriction may have had 
merelj^ the practical jpasis which is iQJ)re than once definitely 
put forward by Socrates, that conduct is infinitely more im- 
portant th^n cosmical speculations, and that, si5 to speak, a 
man must first learn to know and govern himself before he 
, exttinds his view to the wider region of external nature. I 
cannot think that there are sufficient grounds for insisting 
on the fir^t of these possibilities; and therefore I think i? 
an exaggeration to ascribe to Socrates, even in a tentative 
fashion, a theory of the essential limits of knowledge. 

Ill this connexion I think it may be said that there is no 
evidence entitling us to connect the restriction of the Socratic 
method with any view on the part of Socrates regarding the 
failure of previous speculative philosophy. That is to say, I 
do not think we can hold that Socrates was sceptical as to 
knowledge of natuj^ because he was profoundly impressed by 
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tlie failure of^ previous efforts in that direction. Tlie fairer 
interpretation of the only reference which conld^be under- 
stood in this way, the passage in Plato's PAcerfo ^eveii if 
we assunfe that what is there given is historically souwi 
— ^vonld he that ^ocrates was convinced that the previotis-*- 
cosmical speculatioi^s did not find a rational application to 
the problems of more pressmg human significance — those" 
of conduct.^ 

4. As to the ethical doctrines, practically they are summ^ed 
up in the one fundWentai position : VirCiie is Knowledge ; 
a proposition which, if elaborated, is found to carry with it 
the consequences that Vice ^ is Ignorance, and therefore in- 
voluntary (as no man is voluntarily ignorg,nt), that virtue 
can in some sen^e be taught, and that all the Virtues are 
«^one, — also with a certain limitation of the sense in which 

the term ‘one’ can be used. 

« 

Another consequence very ^easily drawn depends on the 
contrast implied in the Socratic view between the happiness 
which a man enjoys from right action and such happiness 
as may come from good'^fortune. Abop.t the relatiye^posi- 
tions of these the Socralic ethics is clear: <rthe happiness 
of man, as afeo his virtue, is wholly independent t)f external 
fortune ; happiness, like virtue, k an inner possession, a joy 

of the soul Thus we must note in the Socratic ethics lihe 

0$ ^ 

first trace of that ascetic tendency which is almost in- 
variably the concomitant of a rationalist or intellectualist 
view of morals. It was an easy step to the position which 
the Cynic school occupied, that virtue is really identical 
with the strength of will of the individual, his power of 
maintaining himself in independence of all surroundings. 
This rapidly develops into Antinomianism— all outer enact- 
ments being regarded as purely indifferent to the virtuous 
man. 

» 

* Plato. Phmia, 95 ff. s [But cf. Xenophoq, Mem. i. 1, 14-16.] 



The final question which appears thijpughout all the minor 
discussion^ of the Socratic ethics, what is the Good the 
knowledge of which constitutes virtue? never is answered 
bji Socrates himselfi At time» under the pressure of it he 
«eems to approximate to a kind of utilitarianism; at otl^er 
times a thing is held to be good when it Julfils its function ; 
i.^but no definite answer is anywliere given, and it is obvious 
in Plato that a sense of this deficiency in the Socratic ethics 
la;^ at the foundation of much of the theory of Ideas. 
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f 

The minor Socratic schools undoubtedly exhibit the pro- 
found influence of the Socratic teaching; but it is an 
influence in edch case exercised on foreigli material 
« The Cyrenaic, Cynic, and Megarian schools show us earlier 
types of thinking modified by the Socratic teaching, and 
adapting themselves to the^ treatment of problems which- 
had been first made definite by the teaching of Socrates. 

1, The Cyhenaics the^ least important pliilos^liically 
of these three schools. They are representedihy Aristippus^ 
who, in th« history of ethics, presents the first and still 
the most logically coherent exposition of Hedonism. The 
doctrine was further systematised by his grandson, mlso* 
named Aristippus. Even in the elder Aristippus there is 
*to be traced, alongside of the hedonism which is his main 
doctrine, the influence of Socrates as exhibited in the 
curious position, that man is not to be mastered by his 
pleasures, not to be the slave of circumstances, but must, 
so to speak, make his pleasures for himself, and be superior 
to circumstances. 

The Oyrenaics appear to have continued the traditions 

of an earlier school, which we shall probably not be far 

♦ 

^ A native of Cyrene, and follower Sf^Socrates, 
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wrong in saying was partly the Atomist, pajtly tlie Prot- 
agorean. * SometMng in it may be the resnlt of the 
Her^^^litean views. They pushed to an extreme the rela- 
tivism which easily arises as'S, generalisation front the facts 
nOf sense - perception.^ Th^Oyrenaics ii^isted that, wl^ile 
the sense - impressions might be affiri^ed as veritable, no 
. such affirmation could be exfended to the supposed real 
"^ffijects which give rise to the perceptions. Thus knowledge 
was reduced to a series of individual sense - impressions ; 
and the Cyrenaics consistently enc^gh maintained that 
therefore the general terms we use are not names of any 
common permanent element, but are entirely conventional. 

If the Cyrenaics extended to sense-|)erceptions generally 
what they®said of pleasure and pain, the •sense-perceptions 
which serve as motives for action, — that these are 
results of movements, and, apparently, movements from 
without which set up movements from within, — the in- 
ference might be allowed t!ijt it is to the Cyrenaic 
doctrine of knowledge in some of its developments that 
Plato is referring in the first •part* of the ThewUtus.^^ 

2. The ^Cynics. — I treat these thinkers soMy with the 
view of extracting from ou» very scanty data the traces of 
/a iertain fairly elaborated theory of knowledge. Anti- 
sthenes,^ the foundfer of the Cynic school, a devoted follower 
of Socrate^ lived probably for thirty years after the deatlf 
of Socrates, and was therefore for long a contemporary of 
Plato. It has always been known that a certain opposition 
of principle obtained between Antisthenes and Plato. I 
think there is good ground for supposing that this opposition 
was much more detailed than is generally suspected; that 
Antisthenes advocated a theory of knowledge in all respects 

’ R.P. 272. (Sext. Emp. Math. - Plato, TkeccU 151-187. 
vii 191.) • A native of Athens. 
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opposed to tpae Platonic ; that they mutually criticised one 
aiiothePs views; and that in the working out of his own 
theory of knowledge Plato has repeatedly the .coiaiter- 
doctiine of Antisthenes in ww. Aristotle says : Aiiji- 
sthenes was iinde^' a misconception in thinking that nothing- 
could be predicated^of a thing except the expression peculiar 
to itself, one of one (ot/ceto? A070?, h i(j>^ ez/09) — from which 
it followed that there could be no contradiction, hardlj^ 
even error.” ^ ''So the difficulty which Antisthenes and 
some others — like "Mm ill-trained in logic — used to start, 
has some point in it, namely, that it is not possible to de- 
fine the real nature of a thing (for a definitio^i is merely 
a long description, X0709 iJ^aKpo^), and that it is only pos- 
sible to affirm die quality of the thing: as, for example, 
we cannot define 'silver,' but we can say that it is like 
tin. Of what really exists, then, a definition and formula 

c 

(X6709) is possible in part — of that part, namely, which 

. ^ . 

is composite, . . . But t^ere is no such possibility with 
respect to the elements of the composite.”^ 

XVe know otherwise—froih Isocrates^ — that Antisthenes 
did defend the proposition that there couldi^e no contra- 
diction. (Oiearly, if there can he only identical propositions, 
there can be no contradictionr: ‘A is B' is mere sound 
without meaning. Antisthenes accepted the doctrine i^hatb 
names were by nature, not by convention.) ' 

* What kind of thing had Antisthenes in vie as the ele- 
ment out of which the compound is formed? We know 
from the titles of his works that he handled the question, 
which was beginning to become a stock problem, of the 
difference between Opinion (Sofa) and Knowledge (ewi- 
; also that he treated of the relation between Sense- 
perception {aitrdrjcni) and Knowledge. If, now, we bring 

> Arist. Met. A 1024 b 32. (R.P. 286.) 

Arist. Met. H 1043 b 23. (E.§. 286.) 


® Isocr, HeL £. 1. 
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to our aid such additional light as^is given® through the 
remarkabfe passage in Plato’s Themtetm} we may conjec- 
ture 'that, according to Antisthenes, the Ultimates (Trpmra) 
w^re directly given in sen^e -perception. Each element 
mOT ultimate had its own individual nature, an individ*ial 
nature which obviously could be adecjjuately conveyed by 
term or proposition which expressed the nature of any 
other element. This extreme atomism in the doctrine of 
knowledge is oi course a perfectly helpless doctrine. It 
must involve itsllf in inconsistencieo ; and I think it is 
these inconsistencies in the actual working out of the doc- 
trine by Antisthenes which cq^use us perplexity when we 
try to piece together the scattered fragments of his view. 

“ Some OI the ancients denied abstract qualities altogether, 
t?iough they allowed the rpiale ; as, for example, Antisthenes, 
who once, disputing with Plato, §aid, ' Piaro, I see a horse ; 
I do hot see horseness.’ ” ^ A<3cordmgly, then, we must 
assume as a fixed point in on? judgment of Antisthenes 
that lie proceeded on the basis of the rather far-reaching 
conceptip^i of existence as made up of isolated individual 
elements, corresponding to which were isolated indivisible 
acts of apprehension. Psychologically these acts of appre- 
hension were of the nature of perception. Such a view 
0 lv<fkjs comes forward as the fin^l refuge of extreme nom- 
inalism. Ihe isolated individual is the extreme counter- 
position to»that of (it may be) the equally exaggerated and 
false representation of the abstract essence seized hy 
thought. The position is an untenable one, and Antisthenes 
evidently found it so. Pushed res<]lutely, it involves the 
consequence which we find ascribed to Antisthenes, that 
there can be no contradiction, and that one individual ele- 
ment never can be another. We must assume (it rs the 

more obscure part in our knowledge of Antisthenes) that 

« 

1 Plato, meet. 201 Djf? = E.P. 287. (Simpl. Cat. 66 b 45 ed. Brandis.) 

« F 
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somehow he pillowed that these ^ercepta had their names — 
a postulate which would become very hard to fulfil if in 
some way there were not combined with it the -culious 
Heraclitean view that names ^e natural, not conventionah 
(There seem to me to be references quite unmistakable in- 
Plato’s Cratylus to Antisthenes as sharing this view with 
the Heracliteans.) 

This consequence — that contradiction, nay, almost falsity, 
is impossible — is just one demonstration*" of the unten- 
ableiiess of the posilion. We are boufid to think that 
Antisthenes did not remain consistent to it, but that 
with the help of distinctions, as, for exampl-e, between 
simple and composite, between sensation and opinion, 
between opinion and knowledge, he endeavoured to bring 
his view a little more into conformity with actual fact?. 
Of the nature of these distinctions unfortunately we know 
very little: it is evident both that distinctions of the 
psychological kind — between sensation and opinion, opinion 
and knowledge — were current topics of discussion, and in 
particular that the problem that forced the disc'^sgjon on 
was the problem of Errhr. Obviously with Regard to the 
simple indmsible apprehensions of simple Indivisible 
elements, error is impossible — a" position which will appear 
less surprising when we find that, diflerently expressed, 
^represents the final view in regard to knowledge, implicitly 
of Plato, and explicitly of Aristotle. Such -a position, 
however, can obviously only be maintained with re- 
spect to these supposed Simples. Wherever there is 
composition on the side, let us say, of the object to be 
apprehended, there will be a corresponding complexity of 
character on the part of the act of apprehending, and 
therewith the possibility of error. 

If we ask what is the first type of this complexity on 
the side of the process .of apprehending, a conjectural 
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answer may be given. It is the coisiMnatioi!, somehow, in 

one and tlie same act, of a perception and an image or 
idea. *The conjecture is based on the two fact^, — (1) tbat 
aiicli a tlieory is subjected 4}t)tb to general and to detailed 
• criticism by Plato in tbe Themtetus} aiid (2) that sucli a 
theory is adopted and elaborg-ted late? by the Stoics, who 
only shared in the practical tenets of the Cynic school, 
but also represented an elaborated form of the dimly dis- 
cernible theory of knowledge of Antisthenes. Even the 
literal gross analogies to which Plato refers as illustrating 
the explanation of false opinion were later used by the 
Stoics, wi?o completely ignored Plato's criticism of them. 
Such a mechanical explanation, as the criticism in the 
Thecektus makes plain, does not really account for false ^ 
opinion; much less does it make clear the nature of true 
opinion; and yet somehow true* opinion, together with the 
statement of some ground or^ reason or definition, is what 
we can hardly doubt Antisthenes finally settled on as 
making up Knowledge in the complete sense. 

3. The MfrcuvaiANS, — When we find two schools agree- 
ing ill a 'startling position, — as, that iDredication must be 
only of identicals, — it is certain that the basis is the same 
j in®the two cases. The Megarians and the Cynics exhibit 
this agremnent. * The common basis here is that the 
Ultimates# are isolated and unrelated, whatever be the 
process by which they are known. 

Of the Megarians, unfortunately, we know almost as 
little directly as of Antisthenes: Jbheir theory has to be 
reconstructed ; and in their case the Platonic reference ^ is 
much more ambiguous and doubtful. Euclides^ was the 
founder of the school — a great personal friend of Sourates, 
and also of Plato, though older than the latter. 

m * 

^ Plato, TImi. 1914*^)5. ^ Plato, Sophi$t, 248. ^ Lived at Megara. 
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Of Eiiclides® we onlf; know in a general way^ that lie 
accepted on the whole the Eleatic position. We may, I 
think, reaspnably assume that what is ascribed to the 
whole school, and marked as in which they agreed 
with the Eleatics,— that they rejected sense and admitted 
only reason, — was paTt of the^ general attitude of Euclides, 
As to details, all that we definitely know conies from 
Diogenes Laertius — a very poor authority. According to 
Diogenes,^ Euclides insisted on identifying the Good and 
the One, though allowing that the Good^' was called by 
many names: that is, real existence and the good are one 
and the same. ^ ^ 

According to Diogenes,^ also, he attacked arguments 
not from the side of the premisses but from the side of 
the conclusion (evidently the carrying out of Zeno^s metliocr 
of indirect refutation), and*' he rejected any argument by 
analogy, saying that it must proceed either from similars or 
from dissimilars (meaning, I Imagine, that that which is used 
to illuminate the obscure must either really resemble the 
obscure or not); if, he adds, from similars, it is ve^gii^mch 
better to keep to the things themselves thaiT to turn to 
what resembles them; if from dissimilars, then "the argu- 
ment becomes void. 

To another member of the school, Diodorus Cronus, a 
contemporary of Aristotle, probably also of Plato, are 
ascribed two rather important types of arguments. 

The first argument^ is directed pointedly against the 
Aristotelian doctrine of potential existence, and, briefly, is 
to the effect that possible and actual are one and the 
same. It consists of three propositions any two of which 
will destroy the third: — (1) Every past reality is necessary : 
(2) The impossible cannot be a consequence of the possible : 

^ R.P, 290. (Diog. Laert. ii. 106.0 ^ R-P. 295^ (Cic. De Pato, 17.) 

S' R.E 291. (Diog. Laert. il 107.) 
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(3) That is ,possible wliicli neither is actual nor will be. 
Now Diodorus, accepting and uniting (1) and (2), destroyed 
by' tlieir^^means (3): concluding, therefore, that that only 
js possible which either k or will be. Practically his 
argument ainoimts to this: — It is admitted that what is 
past could not have been otherwise ; Jiut both present and 
future wdll become the past, and they therefore are equally 
necessary; that is to say, the possible and actual are one 
^nd the same." 

The second iS rather a group of ssrguments than a single 
arguments But they are all directed against motion, and 
are to le described broadly^ as repetitions of the older 
arguments of^eno. They have, however, certain features 
of particular interest. They imply a conception of what 
* might almost be called intelligible atoms — whethe? 
Diodorus uses this conception hypothetically only or 
not. The argument which jias become best known runs 
thus: — A body must move either where it is or where 
it is not: it cannot move where it is, for ‘being where 
it means filling a certain portion of space ; clearly it 
cannot mo\*e where it is not, Mr it is not there to move. 
But this argument, though it turns on concrdle movement, 
is and was known to be" perfectly general, and to apply 
wherever division into parts is possible, whether the 
divided *be concrete substance or time or space; and 
its genei’al principle is to insist on the exclusiveness 
of each unit or individual part that can be separated 
in thought. 

Of the immediate followers of^Euclides one, Eubulides, 
is W’-eU. known in the history of logic as the author of most 
of the captious fallacies which illustrate one or other of 
the forms of Fallacy of Accident. All these fallacies turn 
on one and the same general position, that any element 
^ il?F. 296. (Sest. Emp. Math. x. 85.) 
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of difference fatal to^ identity : there can be no identity 
where there is difference. 

IToWj it does not seem unfair to say that, if the Megariaiis 
insisted on^ this position, that identity excludes all differ^ 
mm, they must, first, have accepted in full the Eleatic ' 
denial of the world ^of generation (yevecn^;): according to 
their view, however they expressed it, the characteristic ^ 
of the world of generation was non-existence. 

In the second place, they must in some way have rejected 
any interpretation ^ of the mtelligibilia wdiich assimilated 
them to class - notions. It is impossible to represent the 
class -notion without introducing as components the one 
and the many — points of agreement and ppints of differ- 
ence. The Megarian position admitted only absolute units : 
Iheir atoms of predication, even if intelligible, excluded"' 
each within itself any multiplicity. 

This will probably enable u§ to understand a little better 
a rather obscure utterance ^ascribed to Stilpo.^ “ He said 
that if one says 'man,’ one is speaking of no single man, 
for one says neither ' this man ’ nor ' that man.’ 

'this’ rather than 'that’"? Therefore not 'tKs.’”^ This 
passage appears to imply an objection of a rather subtle 
kind to the Idea as a generic notion: for the simple 
intelligible unit cannot contain in itself any such element 
of difference as would be required to determine this or 
that individual representative of it. ^ 

In the third place, the Megariaus must have accepted 
(as we are expressly told they did®) the same view of 
predication as Antisthen^s — the curious view that it is pos- 
sible only in so far as the predicate repeats the subject, 


^ Bfedrabotlt 300 B.C. pi.aKXop rwSe ^ ; oW &pa r6pd€. 

® R.T. 300: $X€y€ rhv x4yopra (Diog. Laert. ii. 119.) 

Mpmwov » E.P. 299. (Pint, adv, Ooht 23, 

r6pBe X4y^ip rSpSe, ' ri yb.p 1120 .) 
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that the only predication is ' one of one ’ €^09, A is 

A). Biit*it seems necessary to assume that the Megaiians 
did ‘not throughout adhere with rigorous consistency to the 
Bleatic conception, according to which multiplicity is ex- 

• eluded not only from each unit as within itself but fipm 
units as such. For it seems to me impossible to understand 

• the Megarian view of predication without allowing that they 
accepted as the intelligible existents a plurality of units 
isolated, unrelated. Perfect consistency would have led to 
the conclusion i^t that predications we possible only ‘one 
of one/ but that only one predication is possible, if even 
that, only^the predication of Parmenides, “Being is.” 

That the ]\^garian theory works out with great con- 
sistency we cannot suppose. From its ^ery nature it not 
*only stood in violent opposition to experience, but, as 
combination of really independent thoughts, was certain to 
work out into a conflict. Tl]^ Socratic view of notions is 
evidently to some extent accepted; there is united with it 
the Eleatic doctrine of simple unrelated being; and these 
will^ot combine. « 

In the SdpMst^ Plato, describiilg discussions — and, obvi- 
ously, more or less contemporary discussions^ about the 
nature of real existence, Opposes to each other, first, the 
I iii§,terialists who maintain that only what can be touched, 
or is object of sense, is real, that body is the sole reality; 
and, on .the other hand, those who are described as* 
‘friends of the Ideas,’ who are said to maintain that real 
existence consists of certain intelligible and incorporeal 
forms, while, negatively, they are said to break up by their 
arguments the asserted corporeal realities of the materialists, 
and to insist that, instead of constituting real existence, 
these bodies are only a process which is constantlj^ going 

on. Moreover, separating thus real being and process {overia 

' • 

« ^ Plato, Sophist, 246-248. 
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and these thinkers are said to maintain that we 

participate in real being by reason, and in process by sense, 
and, further, to maintain that the realm of real existence 
is wholly ""nnchangeable. ^ 

yiie point in del^ate is : Are we justified in assuming that- 
the thinkers here referred to are the Megarians ? The point 
is one of importance rather as regards Plato than as regards '' 
the Megarian doctrine; for I do not think we gather any 
addition from it of real importance to our knowledge of tfie 
Megarian doctrine. In the face of the discu^ssions in Diodorus 
in regard to movement, &c., it cannot be held that the 
Megarians consistently and unambiguously main^tained the 
Eleatic position of the singleness of Being. ^ They certainly 
admitted a plurality of intelligible units, however incon- 
sistent they might afterwards find such admission to be with 
their general doctrine. But if there be independent grounds 
for assigning the conception of plurality of being to the 
Megarians, then every reason disappears for refusing to 
recognise here the Megarian doctrine: there is no other 
doctrine known to us, not even any forn^ of Plato's theory of 
Ideas, which could be described so accurately ^n the terms 
used in thie. passage. The Megarians, like the thinkers in 
this passage, distingixish between the intelligible and the 
sensible realms of existence: according to them, the ordy 
true existence is the intelligible ; the realm of true being 
^admits of no change, and therefore there does not apply to it 
the conception of activity, which is meaningless without 
change. The intelligible world, according to them, un- 
questionably admits of plurality: nowhere do we find the 
Megarians rejecting all predication, as rejection of plurality 
would involve. And, finally, it would be difficult to describe 
better jthe general character of the Megarian arguments about 
corporeal existence, movement, space, and time, than in 
the phrase used here, * breaking up inter fragments.' (The 
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Megarian intelligible unit is isolate^ and individual, and 
is thus distinguished from the Platonic Idea, which is a 
generic *iiniversaL) 

•A passage ascribed to Antispthenes ^ declares that God is 
4ike no other, and that therefore it is impossible to under- 
stand Him from an image. Ho doubt ttis conjectural dis- 
•cnssion begins in certain statements of Socrates — that the 
gods alone xaossess knowledge, and that it is a mistake to 
suppose that they do not know everything. I think this 
remark of AntistJSenes is identical in “^engral meaning with 
the passage from Enclides directed against argument from 
illustration#. But the position jjray be made more significant 
if we suppose that the remark has in view the distinction 
between the world of perception and the world of intelligible 
fbality : for then Antisthenes would be saying that there is 
an absolute severance between the*se, and that what we know 
ill this world can throw no light on the world of intelligible 
reality : we can know nothing of God from an image. 

To a certain Polyxenus — a Sophist said to have been 
educated by Bryso iof whom it is fair to conjecture that 
he is the'*1jr3^o noted as a pupil of Euclides) — may perhaps 
be assigned the first form of an argument which became 
of great importance in discussions in the Platonic school, 
the argument called 'the Third Man,' which seems to 
have been intended to show that the distinction and also 
the relation of the sense particular and the Idea led to 
an absurd conclusion.'^ 

R.P. 285. (Clem. Protrepi. 61.) Alex. Aph. 3fct. 84 eel. Hayduck. 
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FIRST FORM OF THE TEJEORY OF IDEAS 

In turning to tlie theory of Iclea«, I desire to repeat the 
general statement that that theory does not in the history 
of Gregk thinking pi;esent itseif as* absolutely new. The 
form and ??r§^^,evelopixient it received from Plato ^ are nii- 
doiibtedly of such an original stamp as to give Mie theory 
of Ideas a position of quite e*xceptional significance in the 
JjListory of Greek philosophy; but it ought to be admitted 
that the robt conceptions from, which it sprang are all to 
be discovered in the earlier types of Greek speculatiouj 
that the problems to which it was an answer had been 
already prepared in that earlier history, and that it is 
hardly possible to understand its Ml meaning without 
keeping it in constant relation to these earlier conceptions 
and forms. It is one of the great difficulties in interpret- 
ing Plato that we are apt to conceive of the general posi- 
tions which constitute Platonism as being equivalent to 
^ A native of Athens ; horn 427 B.c., died 347 b.c. 
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the Platonic theory^ in its details. From snch a point of 
view we are in danger of misrepresenting any evidence 
of a change or development which we may think we can 
discover in the Platonic theory itself. f 

' That some s^mh development must he discoverable might 
indeed be taken without further question. It is impossible 
that a mind like Plato's, receiving into itself all the influ- 
ences of an unusually rich age of intellectual culture, busy ^ 
during a long life in working out its ^philosophical con- 
ceptions, should ndt have undergone a*' development which 
assuredly will be reflected in the various expositions of 
his doctrine. Our means, however, of determining the 
order — even the nature — of such development are very 
indirect. Very little is known with certainty of the events 
of his life, and still less of the chronological order of 'his 
writings ; and the exterjial authority to which one would 
first turn — Aristotle — giv^s extremely little indication of 
any perception on his ^part of important changes in the 
Platonic doctrine. 

There is perhaps no question, asr regards this ^iroblem 
of the development ’'of Plato's theory, tviiich we find 
more diflfcult to solve satisfactorily than that of the weight 
to be accorded to the evidence of Aristotle. Aristotle’s 
position with respect to the Platonic doctrine was" botlx^ 
favourable and unfavourable. It was favourable, because 
certainly he had full knowledge of the Platonic work, and 
himself shared largely the Platonic views: profound as 
the difierences are between the two, they are on a common 
basis. On the other^ hand, Aristotle's interest in the pro- 
blems which the Platonic work involved is so intense that 
naturally he inclines to regard as calling for criticism or 
treatment on his part only the most matured results of Plato's 
thinking. Moreover, as his own reflexions somewhat modi- 
fied the problems themselves, it is nStjaral for Mm to take 
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into special consideration only what Iglato had to say on 
the problems as they were now contemplated from a slightly 
different point of view. 

With all due allowance fox the imperfections which 
j^ristotle’s critical position naturally entails* I think we am 
bound to consider that, if anywhere Ari^otle does offer a 
f^tatement which involves a comparison between earlier and 
• ^ later forms of the Platonic theory, it deserves to have the 
greatest significance attached to it. ISFo theory which we 
may work out, on ♦internal evidence, off changes in Plato’s 
way of representing the Ideas ought to be allowed to out- 
weigh a statement from Aristotle y^hich constitutes external 
evidence in such, a case. It is possible that there may be 
no real conflict between the two representations of Plato, 
because Aristotle was in possession of a source of informa- 
tion bearing on Plato’s developmenj: which is not now open 
to us. He knew the form of th^ treatment of Ideas which 
constituted the substance of Platens teaching in the latest 
years of his life. It would seem that these teachings were 
not embodied by Plato, in writings ; but, on the other hand, 
among the worts of Aristotle which •we do not now possess 
there seem to howe been abstracts, probably with Criticisms, 
of these latest expositions. 

Fortunately Aristotle, though evidently without ascribing 
much importance to the change of view, does with tolerable 
explicitness 3;‘efer to a modification in the theory of Ideas.^ 

''Now as regards the Ideas, we must first consider the 
theory in its original form, not putting it in relation to the 
doctrine of numbers, but treating it in the way in which it 
was formulated by those who first asserted the existence of 
Ideas. The theory of Ideas was first reached from the basis 
of an acceptance of the Heraclitean view respecting tMngs 
of sense, that all such things were in constant flux. If,, 
J Met. M 1078 b 9. 
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then, there were possible science and knowledge of any 
thing, there needed to be assumed permanent existences 
distinct from the sensible, for of the ever-changing no know- 
ledge is^ possible. Now, Socrates in his treatment ofithe 
virtues first sought to deteimine their nature ' by general 
notions, by definitions, for of the earlier physical philos- 
ophers Democritus alone had gone but a short distance ill 
this direction. ... It was Socrates who rightly directed ^ 
Ms inquiries towards determining the Essential (to ri 
for his aim was n’easoned knowledgiS; Now the very 
principle of reasoning is the Essential. ... To Socrates 
are to be assigned with justice (1) Inductiv(^ Arguments 
{i^aKTiKol X 070 O and (2) Definition b)^ general notions 
(to opl^eadai KaQoXov) — both in intimate relation to the 
principle of knowledge. But Socrates did not regard 
Universals and Definitiops as separate realities (%®p6(TTa). 
Tlie adherents of the doct^ne of Ideas did separate them, 
and called such realities'** Ideas. It followed, as an almost 
direct consequence of their mode of argument, that there 
must be an Idea wherever t^ere is a general tern^ aifed their 
procedure much resembled that of a man #no, having to 
count a fiimiber of objects, should think he could only 
manage if there were more of Hhem — for the Ideas are just 
a reduplication of the things of sense. . . . For 
is an Idea of the same name, answering to each group of 
sensible substances, and existing apart fronir them, and 
there is a One of Many in the case of other things also, 
both in the case of temporal and in that of eternal things/’ ^ 

€ 

According to Aristotle, the theory of Ideas, in its first 
form, was more definitely connected with the problem 

^ ‘Other Uiings/ He apparently ^ The ‘things of sense which do not 
means by this that there must^ he ' change ’ are the heavenly bodies. See 
Ideas for qualities and relations. Plato, vi mh and vii. 
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respecting knowledge suggested by thg two somewhat con- 
nected TieY^s, — that of Heraclitus with regard to the realm 
of perception, and that of Socrates with regard to the 
fiii^ction of thought ; and in its latest form was Sefinitely 
ionnected with, and almost tended to became absorbed m, 
a theory of a somewhat mathematical Jjiind, connected to 
«onie extent with the earlier Pythagorean doctrine.^ That 
is to say, at first the theory regards the Ideas as the 
permanent object^ of thought {vo'qa-L^), thus opposing them 
to the tliictuatingi matter of sense -perception (aia’87)<ni), 
and bestows on them a kind of substantive existence 
superior in® grade, so to speak, to the shadowy half- 
existence allowed to the matter of sense -perception. In 
this its earlier form the theory naturally* and inevitably 
vfews the Idea as the objective counterpart of the general 
notion: the Idea is a universal, |)ut with the added attri- 
bute of substantive existence. Jn the later form the Idea, 
if not identified with a number «r numerical ratio, is so 
closely assimilated thereto as to be hardly distinguishable 
from i|; ard, as a cpnsequence, the systematic connexion 
of the IcfSSS^with one another explained in accord- 
ance with the principles by which the severa? numbers 
are brought into a systematic whole. 

I think it fair from the statement of Aristotle to deduce 
one method(ical maxim respecting the interpretation of the 
theory of I^eas as it comes before us in Plato’s Dialogues. 
The Dialogues do not themselves contain, at least explicitly, 
the later form signalised by Aristotle. But, if we accept 
Aristotle’s statement as authoritative (and I can see no 
sufficient ground for doubting it), then we are entitled to 
say that wherever in the Dialogues we can find traces of 
an approximation to that form of the Ideal theory \^*.ich 
Aristotle calls the later, we are justified in regarding that 
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portion of Plato’s york as relatively tke later in date, , 
Wherever, on the other hand, the treatment of the Ideas 
remains within the limits of the earlier discussions, respect- 
ing knowledge and its conditions, and advances no further 
than that modification of the "Socratic view which Aristotle 
points out as pec^iliaiiy Platonic, namely, the objectifying 
of the Ideas, there we are justified in assuming that the'* 
work is relatively earlier, 

No doubt this maxim gives us but a very general clue. 
Aristotle, to judge from his criticisms, bestowed no attention 
on what specially interests us — the steps through which 
the earlier form of the theory passed into the ^ater. It is 
perhaps no great assumption to make, thatAhese transitions 
were consequences partly of difficulties pressed on the Ideal 
theory from without, partly of difficulties experienced fn 
working out the theory |rom wdthin. Unfortunately the 
historical data for tracing ^le first of these influences are 
most unsatisfactory, white, as to the second, the real and 
insuperable difficulty which we experience is that of placing 
ourselves with complete satisfaction at the point oi view 
of the Ideal theory itself. 

This gelieral maxim of method, if applied to the Dia- 
logues, does not, as I say, give’ us more than a very general 
indication. Perhaps, pressing it as far as one may, it wUiild^ 
justify us in selecting the representation of the theory of 
Ideas presented in a group of Platonic dialogues — PJicedms, 
Symposium, MepuUic, Phmdo — as belonging to the earlier 
form. In all these dialogues the idea is connected defin- 
itely with the process of generalisation. The basis on 
which the whole proceeds is that, wffierever we collect 
together a number of individuals and designate them by 
a common name, there is involved, on the one hand, an 
act or process of mind, wholly distinct from sense-per- 
ception, and, on the other hand, an '^ojjjeet which in all 
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its essential features differs from the thing perceived by 
the sensesrd 

In such a view it is implied — the implication is often 
made explicit — that there is^an exact correlatio5i between 
^knowledge and real existence. In fact here, more cleaiiy 
than in the later Platonic work, we have^to note the identi- 
. fication current throughout alf Greek speculation, of truth 
and real existence. Discussions which result in this sharp 
distinction between knowledge, with reality as its object, 
and sense-percep^on, with its indefinable changeable object, 
naturally connect themselves with the distinctions, already 
familiar in the Socratic discussion, between perception, 
opinion, and knowledge ; and it must at once be said that 
the fundamental importance of the distinction between 
knowledge on the one hand and opinion with perception ^ 
on the other, is not in the theory of Ideas limited to this 
its earlier form. In the for example, which we 

have every reason for regardiiig as relatively late, the 
distinction is made the basis of the more constructive 
treatment that is there attempted.- 

In the*'":r^ier dialogues there i« little or nothing of an 
attempt to make out a systematic interconnexion among the 
Ideas. Each is considered primarily in relation to a multi- 
•plicity in the world of opinion and sense. But the nature 
• of the process which obviously is involved in the transi- 
tion from things of opinion to the Ideas, suggests a kind 
of connexion among the Ideas : they are in relation to one 
another of greater or less generality. Plato gives, as it were, 
a new reading to the Socratic doctrine of Induction and 
Definition. The process is both upVards and downwards: 
we generalise, and then we divide the genera obtained, and 

^ As formulated, in Repnhlio, oh raitrbv opofxa e7n(pipoiJLsi/. 

X. 596 A : yap rob ri %v eKacrroy - 51 D. 

iiMupep rideffBaL vepl emofa ra voKKd^ * 

« 
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so complete otir kno;?^ledge by connecting in a double way 
the lower with the higher generalities. It does "not appear 
to me that the process here referred to~the only, kind of 
classifica&on alluded to in these earlier dialogues— is really 
identical with that special form of division which is morp 
peculiarly connected with ^the name of Plato, which is 
frequently subjected to detailed criticism by Aristotle, and- 
which is applied with wearisome elaboration in the Sophist 
and Politicos — the method of division by dichotomy. That 
type of division appears to me to have gd'own into signific- 
ance in Plato's mind as a consequence of the necessity 
imposed on him of finding a general explanation, within 
the Ideal realm, of the element of Negation or Difference, 

If we seek for a definition of the Ideas from the point 
of view of this earlier form we have no difficulty in finding 
what looks positive, though in reality, perhaps, it never 
succeeds in being more than a series of negations. The 
Idea, viewed from the dde of knowledge, is the rational 
essence of things : it is that which each group of things is 
in itself : the universal as in or beside the particular ; the 
one in or beside the fnany ; the common ciSment in or 
beside the^'^points of difference. Vie'wed more from the side 
of existence, the Ideas, we have to say, possess no property 
of sense — are invisible, intangible, incorporeal, formless.^ 
colourless : they form, taken together, aosolute Deing, that 
which is in every respect : they are eternal andjmmutable, 
self-identical, simple, unmixed, without parts, harmonious, 
pure. 

The contrast between the Ideas so represented and the 
world of generation {<yh€cn<;) is certainly as absolute as 
possible; yet it must be remembered that Plato never 
regards the world of generation as the non-existent. Even 
in this earlier stage of the theory he is to be found allow^- 
ing to the realm of generation a shadowy intermediate 
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mode of being between being and ^on- being. As it is 
put in tlie if knowledge {jvmcrt<^) lias being 

(to oV) Jor its object, the opposite of knowledge — ignorance 
{(lyvmaia) — must needs have %iion-being ^ (to fir) ov) for its 
-object. To opinion (S6'^a% therefore, which is neither 
knowledge nor ignorance, there must^ be allowed some 
• intermediate object, something whose mode of existence is 
very hard to determine. In truth, the greater portion of 
Eiato s ivork is "an attempt to define in^what consists this 
shadowy half-exktence of the world of generation; and I 
imagine that, historically, some part of his earlier dialogues 
will be fo»nd to be occupied in distinguishing his position 
in this respects from the somewhat similar doctrine of the 
Eieatics and their successors the Megaiiah school, who cut 
the knot of the difficulty by denying that the world of 
generation existed at all. 

•m 

The general distinction which thus appears in the Platonic 
theory between real being {ovcria) and process or change 
(7ei/€j49) runs parallel to the*distinction between reason or 
intelligeifco^vjn the one hand and sense - perception and 
opinion on the other. The simplest point of con1?rast in the 
opposed couples is that of permanence as opposed to change, 
^ ^‘determinateness as opposed to indeterminateness. In the 
* ' Gmtyhbs, due of the earlier dialogues, in which the doctrine 
of Ideas, though referred to as no novelty, plays but a very 
small part, the doctrine is based upon the necessity of some 
permanent, determinate element on both sides — both as 
regards the act of knowledge and as regards the object 
known. 

The contrast, however, if based solely on this feature, 
tends readily to become too absolute. It was never Plato's 
purpose so to define the realm of process and opinion as 

# ^ Republic, V. 47S. 
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to put it out of all conceivable relation to tbe world 
of true being and thought. In these earlier dialogues 
Plato shows himself always aware of some such connexion, 
between Ihe two as is involved in the generalising process 
by which the notion is reached. An Idea, as it is put in 
the Eepiihlic^ is assumed yherever we collect together a 
number of individuals, and, recognising their common 
nature, bestow on them one and the same name. Our 
intelligence, as ifc is put in the Phcedms^ proceeds syn- 
thetically from a ^collection of particulars^ to a unity. It is 
perfectly true that Plato never succeeds in satisfactorily 
clearing up the relation yv-hich is thus shadwed forth 
between perception and opinion on the ^one hand and 
thought on the other ; for it is always Ms view that thought 
is perfectly independent, a pure unmixed energy of the sou? ; 
and, indeed, were we interpreting after more modern fashion, 
we should be compelled to^ say that according to Plato the 
apprehension of the Ideas is not so much a result reached 
by the activity of intelligence, as the presence in the intellect 
of, or the illumination of the intellect r by, the Ideas. ^ (This 
modern interpretation in fact the view, lineSJ^ iescencled 
from Plato; of St Augustine and of Malebranche.) 

But from the outset there appears — and we have to trace 
its progress — the desire to bring together into some ratmnal^ 
form of connexion the two realms of objects and the two 
modes of apprehension. A somewhat similar development 
might be traced on the side of Plato’s practical philosophy, 
where the first sharp opposition between the Good and 
perfect virtue on the one hand, and every form of pleasure 
and virtue of the lower type on the other hand, is gradually 
removed— a place being finally found for the lower type 
of virtue, and pleasure being recognised, not merely as a 
concomitant of the highest excellence, but also as an all- 

^ j, 596 A. 265 D B, 
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important fundamental instrument £pr tlie training of a 
cliaracter to its highest excellence. In the Il€]juUiG, among 
the earlier dialogues, we find the most definite of the attempts 
tc?^ connect in some way th» two contrasted objects and 
processes^ The whole realm of opinioli is allowed *to 
possess a shadowy kind of half-existence > that is, in Platonic 

* languagej it corresponds to imperfect knowledge ; but there 

is a gradation of imperfection, a gradation in which the 
connexion seems to be of the nature of imitation or copy- 
ing The whole realm of procegs is an imperfect 

copy of the realm of real existence ; and in both realms 
a certain •‘subdivision is indicated, a subdivision which 
in one of its ^arts proved of decisive importance for the 
development of the whole theory. 

The realm of the intelligible is subdivided into two types 
of intelligible object, two types oi mental act of apprehen- 
sion: (1) the mathematical aspect of objects with, as its 
appropriate act, uiiderstanding, vV^hat we might call ' dis- 
cursive ’ reason (Siduoia) ; and (2)^ the Ideas proper, with 
pure intellect, ^ intuitive ' reason (x'ov?), as the mode of their 
apprehension. These two subdivisions are themselves in 
some kind of relation of imitation ; that is, in Platonic 

Janguage, he who apprehends the mathematical relations 

• of ^objects knows truly and to a certain extent their ulti- 
mate nature. The true relations of things are, so to speak, 
reflected ki their mathematical relations, whence, indeed, 
follows the consequence familiar in Plato, that the ap- 
propriate discipline of the intellect, that which leads it 
most effectually to knowledge of tjie true world of exist- 
ence, is mathematics. The mathematical sciences themselves 
exhibit somewhat of the twofold character which consti- 
tutes the link we are in search of. The mathematical 

elements are not absolute being, not ovcria in the full 
♦ » 

• ^ JKcjyuhUc, vi. 509 fi’. 
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sense; but they effect the transition to true being — a 
relation wMch seems to me to explain to some extent tlie 
very remarkable term in the Philelms}- ‘generation into 
being’ (jeveai^ eh ovaiav). 

Again, the sanfe relation of imitation connects the two ' 
grades of the world 'of generation, of which the first — -natural 
bodies — are the higher in the scale of existence, and the 
second— the images or reflexions of these — are obviously their 
copies. hTay, one might say that there is a closer relation, 
that is, more of imitation, between the natural objects — 
things, plants, animals — and the mathematical ratios, than 
between the latter and Ideas. Thus, it will her observed, 
the first simple thought of a contrast or oppesitioii between 
being and process is crossed and modified by the more subtle 
conception of a gradation or scale of existence, from the^ 
highest, the most perfect, to that which is on the point of 
passing into the non-existe#. 

The processes of mind enumerated in the BepuUic play no 
great part in any other , portion of Plato’s exposition ; and 
there is one of the earlier doctrines which rather ^tenis to 
emphasize the distinction of kind between themT^d so runs 
counter to the idea of a graduated connexion — the familiar 
doctrine of Eeminiscence {avdfjbV'i]G-L<^)> In three of the 
Platonic dialogues — Fhmdrus, Meno, Plmdo — this doctrine^ is 
^prominent." It is connected in Plato’s exposition with quite 
ordinary facts of association of ideas, hut it goes far beyond 
them ; and in the Plimdo particularly the account given of it 
comes very near the doctrine of Innate Ideas in its modern 
acceptation. Sense-perceptions are regarded as 

suggesting an idea (ewoia) which they themselves could 
never furnish: for example, nowhere among peQvepta can we 
find absolute equality (avro to t<xov^ Icrorpsi ) ; yet this very 
judgment that percepta do not contain absolute equality 
^ PMichm, 26 1). 2 249 ff. ; Meno^ 80 fit. ; Phwdo, 72 fi. 
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proYes tliat the idea of the absolute^ equal is present in 
mind. So with all other ideas : they are not produced but 
must already have been possessed; and the doctrine so 
interpreted is used as at le^t one ground for® ascribing 
immortality to the soul. « 

The doctrine of Eeminiscenpe in the; long-run connects 
* itself with the highly peculiar Platonic doctrine of the Soul 

shall find in Plato, has two 
functions, which, indeed, enable it to pl^y the remarkable 
part assigned to i# by Mm of serving as the^ real intermediary 
between the world of generation and the world of true 
existence. ^ Its functions are knowing and Moving ; by 
'moving’ being meant 'initiating change.’ These are its 
functions, and its nature — inseparable from it, forming, one 
might say, its very idea: although in truth, according to the 
Platonic theory, there is no Idea c;f the soul In its function 
as knowing, according to its nature as intellectually appre- 
hending, the soul is in no way dependent on the body or on 
the accidental circumstances of time. As knowing, — and 
that 4s its nature,— •the soul is always apprehensive of the 
Ideas, Onif^ as having this constant, or rather timeless, 
vision of the true realities, the Ideas, does soul Sxist at all. 
The doctrine of Eeminiscence, therefore, is but an imperfect 
» of expressing the more important notion of the ultimate 
nature of the soul. Evidently, when so conceived, the soul 
is quite independent of the body — at all events, in its 
function as knowing. And therefore, from that point of 
view, it would appear impossible to effect any junction 
between pure intellect and sense-perception or opinion. In 
order to do that, some relation, external or internal, between 
soul and body becomes necessary. 
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LATEP. METAPHYSIC: THE PABMENliE8, SOPHIST, 

AHD FEILEBUS 

The Parmenides presupposes miicli discussion on the Ideas. 
The Ideas, so far as we have seen, present themselves as 
series of objects corresponding to the particulars of sense- 
perception, but quite distinct from them in nature. Little, 
if anything, is determined respecting their interconnexion i 
and indeed, from the modd in which they are at first repre- 
sented, each as a unit .^with its own indefeasible nature, 
connexion or interrelation of any kind" in respect^ to them 
presents a difficulty. There are thus two features to be kept 
in view: (i) the contrast and ^ yet relation between each 
Idea and its corresponding particulars ; and (2) the unique ^ 
character of each Idea when looked at by itselfi In tliis L 
second feature it is obvious that the Platonic Ideas resemble 
strikingly the Intelligibles of the Megarian school 7 and it is 
but a little assumption to make, that in historic fact the 
Megarian philosophers and Plato did for a certain time find 
themselves in agreement. On the other hand, the difference 
between the two becomes apparent as soon as the questions 
are raised, what constitutes the relation between the Idea 
and the particulars? and, in what way is it possible that 
among the Ideas themselves there should be relation ? The 
Megarian thinkers took a negative attitude with regard to 
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both questions. They did not admit tkat the particulars in 
any way existed ; and they altogether refused to allow even 
of such hiode of connexion among the Ideas as seemed to be 
involved in the fact of predication. That these questions 
had begun to press at a very early period in the working oi!t 
of the Platonic doctrine, is evkient from the Enthyclemis 
and Phmdo, (The Mithijdemm is generally acknowledged 
to be early in d^te.) 

Understanding, then, that questions ton^ihing very deeply 
the theory of Idea.f were current topics of dfecnssion, we tiirn 
to the first part of the Parmenides} where Socrates is repre- 
sented as bftnging forward the theory of Ideas with the view 
of asking whether the subtle dialectical arguments of Zeno, 
on, for example, the One and Many, would apply if the 
objects considered were the Ideas.^ In reply to this 
Parmenides proceeds to put a serses of questions respecting 
the Ideas, with a view to extra^ting a more definite state- 
ment as to how they are related tb the things of sense, the 
Many; and, in the first place, he inquires whether the vievf 
of Id^s \s perfectly •general in scope, whether it is confined 
to such cases as likeness, the just, the beautiful, the good, 
or must be applied also to ^rather more concrete objects, 
such as man, and even to things which are in their nature 
^ fimperfect.^^ 

Assuming the wider application of the theory of Ideas, 
Parmenides then asks,^ in what way is this participation 
of the particulars in the Idea conceivable? 
and readily points out that the obvious superficial inter- 

• 

^ Parmc iiiclcs, 126-1S7. Kal oiaKpivmBai kjro^aivTj, dyalpLT}^ tii' 

- Parmenides, 129 : e^ii/ Se ns . . . eywye Savpiacrr&s. 

fzhp Qiaip?]rai avrd ^ Parmenides, 130 C. : dtop 6pl| koI 

avrd rk olov dfioiSrTird re- Hal TrnXhs Hal pvrros 'il aX\o rt dri^oranjr 

aPOfiOiornra Hal irX^Bos Hal to 'kv Hal re nai ^avKoraror. 
ardeny hoX irdvra rd roiagra, elra iv ^ParTnicnidcs, 131. 

€avrois ravra dvydjusva (fvyKGpduyv(r0ai 
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pretation of particips^tion leads to a hopeless perplexity* 
Socrates, adEiitting the difficulty, • is confronted with the 
question, whether, as the Ideas evidently arise from the 
process of generalising, the hypothesis of the single Idea for 
each group of pa'fticulars is not confronted by the difficulty 
which results frorn^ the unlimited possibility of generalising. 
The argument points out, as it were, that there is some- ^ 
thing arbitrary in stopping at one Idea which contains the 
common features*.. of the particulars: an infinite series *of 
Ideas is possible^ ^ 

To this Socrates- suggests as an answer that perhaps 
after all, the Ideas ought not to be supposed to crxist except 
as notions {vo’^iiara) in the mind — a suggestion which 
Parmenides at once refutes by the then accepted axiom, 
that a notion, being always the notion of something, implies 
the existence of that something. 

The assumption that the Idea exists may, Socrates 
thinks, be defended by Supposing that the participation is 
of the nature of resepiblance : the Ideas are patterns 
(TrapaSeLjjjLara) fixed in nature, and the particular things 
resemble them — a suggestion which Parmeniaes meets by 
bringing forward one of the forms of the argument later 
familiarly known as 'the Third Man.’ 

Socrates, in a kind of despair, gives up the attempt to" 
defend further the hypothesis of Ideas; and Parmenides 
proceeds to point out a more formidable difficulty than 
all the others which the hypothesis would have to meet 
and overcome if it were seriously defended. Briefly, the 
difficulty is the impossibility of bridging over the antithesis 
between absolute being and absolute knowledge on the one 
hand, and relative being and relative knowledge on the 
other*' hand. The absolute existents will be related among 

^ ‘The Third argument : ^ee - Parmenides ^ 1S2. 

above, p. 89. Parmeni(ksj ISS. 
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themselves and to tlieir own knowledge. Eelatives will 
be related to one another and to their own knowledge. 
Blit relative knoivledge will not extend to absolute exist- 
eiiee, nor will absolute kno«?iedge extend to* relative 
existence. » » . 

This enumeration of difficulties must, I think, be under- 
‘stood as having reference to current discussions about the 
theory of Ideas which emphasised the points of difficulty in 
the elaboration of the doctrine. There is; no necessity to 
suppose — no groimd for supposing — that t^hey constitute a 
criticism by Plato himself at a late period of Ms career on 
the earlier 4brm of Ms doctrine of Ideas. It is possible to 
trace the genesis of all the objections urged, and that to 
sources outside of Plato. The important argument, 'the 
Tiiird Man,’ is often referred to by Aristotle. 

The argument ivas evidently commonly recognised in the 
Platonic school; and we are fortunately able to trace its 
first appearance, though not, unfortunately, to date that. 
It is to be assigned to a certain Polyxenus, a Sophist.^ He 
is sai<4 to have bee«i a pupil of Eiiclides; and it seems 
reasonable to* infer that the argument called ' the Third 
Man’ was the product of the Megarian ingenuity. The 
Megorians could urge it; for they did not admit the 
^existence of the Many alongside of the One, and the perplex- 
i~ln this argument arises whenever the Idea is ' placed as 
the One alongside of the particulars as the Many. They 
altogether rejected the generic character of the intelligible 
units, and it is this generic character that lies at the root 
of the difficulty — naturally only when the generic character 
is supposed to possess of itself a substantive existence. 

Again, the supposition that the Ideas may be only notions 
in mind undoubtedly originates with Antisthenes. It* was 

his objection to the Platonic doctrine; and the terms in 

<1 * 

• ^ See above, p. 89, note 2. 
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wMcli Ms objection h referred to by later authorities leave 
no doubt as to its purport and the kind of answer offered 
to it here in the Parmenides, 

As to^^the third, the most important of the difficulties 
us:ged, that turning on the absolute distinction between the 
realm of real existence and the realm of relative fact, the 
sources are not so definite. The argument is a general one, 
and it connects itself, I imagine, with a cptain doubt that 
we find Plato repeating, even in his latest works — the 
doubt whether i^ is possible for man tcf be completely in 
communion with absolute existence. Already Socrates had 
dwelt on the general distinction between wisdom, as the 
possession of the gods only, and the lovet of wisdom, or 
philosophy, as the possession of man; and Plato had re- 
peated that distinction in his own way.^ But if we sought 
for something more pointed I imagine we should not be 
far wrong in looking, first, to the curious contention of 
Euclides already referred to,^ and then to the sharp dis- 
tinction which Antistij.enes appears to have insisted on, 
according to whom we could know’' nothing of G-od from 
an image.'* 

These objections, then, taken together, are to be regarded 
historically as a summary of current arguments against the 
theory of Ideas ; and in the remainder of the dialogue'' the^ 
answer to them is of a twofold nature. First, and far the 
most important, is the general remark of Parmenides ^ that, 
except on the basis of the hypothesis of Ideas, reasoning 
and philosophy (t) rod StaXejeaOm hvvaiii^)^ that is, knO'W- 
ledge, are impossible i §nd, secondly, the indirect demonstra- 
tion, which the second part contains, that the insistence on 
the absolute severance of the One from the Many leads 
merely to self-contradiction. 

^ Symposkm^ 204. 

- R 8i. 


3 P. 89. ^ 

^ Parmeniies, 135. 
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Tlie doctrine of Ideas found naturally mucli resembling 
itself in the earlier Eleatio metaphysic. The Ideas as a 
whole and individually occupy very much the position of 
Being in the Eleatic doctrine. from the ElSatic posi- 

tion, it appeared quite inipo^ible to offer ^any justification 
of the elements of Plurality a^d Otheri^ess or Eelation, — 

• terms wiiich point abstractly to the more concrete distinc- 
tion between true being (ovaia) and the realm of generation 
(')4€V6cr£,9). It was never Plato’s purpose to relegate the 
realm of genera ticm to the indefinable sphere of Non-Being. 
There remained for Mm, therefore, always the difficulty of 
determining in what consisted tiie relation between the two 
distinct compoiients — generation and true being. And tHs 
problem he appears to handle in two different ways: (1) 
l^uite abstractly, by a treatment of the notions involved, a 
treatment we might call dialectical; and (2) in a more 
concrete manner, by attempting-pto define the real principle 
of generation, to point out that element of absolute existence 
which from its nature constituted the explanation or ground 
of th^ relative or world of ^generation. The Parmenides 
seems to me •the first step in the More abstract treatment, 
for in result it is almost wholly negative : it do5s no more 
than emphasise the contradictoriness of both positions — that 
TwhiCli abstractly isolates being from everything else, and the 
"“""“opirosite, equally abstract, isolation of a multiplicity of units. 
No doubt* in this second alternative Plato has in view a 
variety of theories : the abstract argument applies equally 
well whatever conception may be formed of the nature of 
the units — whether they are mtelligibilia (the Megarian 
view), or isolated percepta with their names (the view of 
Antisthenes), or physical units (the view of the Atomists). 

« 

The positive ground on which this negative argument 
rests deserves exglkit recogniticfei. It is the necessity for 
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some otlier explanatj^on in order to account for reasoningj 
that is, for knowledge. In the Farmenides this positive 
ground is no more than introduced. In the Sophist, on the 
other ha^iid, — a dialogue which handles the same problem, 
hut in a more developed fashicfn, — the position is stated much 
more fully, and the solutipn there reached is altogether 
determined by reference to the necessities of knowledge of 
thought. The discussion remains in the region of abstract ^ 
notions, but the^ result — that what is called Non-Beings is 
but the inevitable element of Otherness or Difference which 
is necessary in order to render thought possible — prepares 
the way for a more concrete treatment. In i\\QcSop)liist it is 
shown that the Ideas cannot be represent^ as wholly iso- 
lated from one another, as altogether excluding the element 
of Difference, Plurality, or Eelation. Each Idea, while the 
same with itself, is different from every other, and such 
difference affords the onlj intelligible explanation of the 
predication of Non-Being; for, while every Idea can and 
must be said to be itself, it is not any other. This element 
of Eelation — not, it is true,^ to be handled without <?aution 
— introduces interconnexion among the 'parts*' of real 
existence.'* 

Evidently, from this jDoint of view, the systematic inter- 
connexion of the Ideas is conceived in a way which differs 
from the result shadowed forth in the Fu^ndMc ancrTne* 
other dialogues in which the Ideas are contemplated from 
the point of view of generalisation. The two representations 
are not indeed in conflict with one another; but the later 
imposes a certain limitation on the earlier. According to 
the earlier representation, the interconnexion was rather of 
the external kind, which is dependent on the play of our 
thinking. According to the later, the nature of the inter- 
connected parts determines the extent to which they can be 
related one to the other,* A way is •tins prepared, as it 
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appears to me, for excluding from the realm of real exist- 
ence milch that would have been included in it from the 
earlier point of view ; and a hint is given of a method for 
tracing out the interconnexions which differs from tiiat which 
would be supplied by the pr^jcess of genej^alising. That is 
to say, applying what has bepn said to^ the all-important 
%case, — the relation of the generated particulars to the Idea, 

— the way is prepared for modifying the first conception 
of it, in which tlfey simply stand to one another as Individ- 
ual and Class, Particular and Universal, Many and One. 

• • 

If we look for this new or improved method of handling 
the relations through which the world of existence is a 
systematic whofe, we seem to find something resembling it 
il the utterances of the Plvilelnis, This dialogue is pro- 
fessedly on the nature of the Good, and consists largely of a 
discussion respecting the places of pleasure and knowledge 
in the Good or final end ; but it is based on a representation 
of the elements of real existence which is very different from 
any offered in the earlier dialogues. 

In the Philehus Socrates, after p4)mting to the nature of 
the difficulty wliich is involved in the conceptioi^ of Ideas, 
and assimilating that to the general problem of the One and 
-the^Iany, introduces a rather novel feature into the treat- 
of the problem. He seems to say that in earlier dis- 
cussions of the difficulty it had been too easily assumed that ^ 
the One and the Many just, so to speak, stood side by side, 
whereas in truth it is necessary to bear in mind that, as 
all things contain in their very nature the elements of One 
and Many, we should specially concern ourselves to secure 
completeness of system by the connexion of a One with its 
Maiiy*^ ^ 

Carrying out this more into detail, Socrates proceeds to 


^ Phildms, W L 
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eniimexate the elements or kinds of existence. These are : 
Mrst, the Infinite or Unlimited or Indeterminate (to a^ireipop) 
—a generic title which covers all cases in which there is 
simply ilie possibility of the more and less. The Infinite 
embraces, as it^were, within^ its scope everything which is 
relative and capable of variation, but in which determinate 
amount or definite ratio is not visible. (We shall find 
Aristotle always asserting that the material principle in 
Plato was the Great and Small, or the" Greater and the ^ 
Smaller, or Excess and Defect ; and this is what is narned 
here ' the Indeterminate.’) 

Again, a second element appears as the Limit or Limiting 
(to Trepan ;) — that which, "when introduced into the Infinite, 
gives rise to definite quantity or ratio. 

Thirdly, under one comprehensive head there fall to 
grouped together all the products of this introduction of the 
limit into the indeterminate. The class is called the Mixed 
(to pbfCTov). It is a generated existence ; it is even called 
by Plato Generation into Existence {jipeaL<i ek ov<xlav)} 

A fourth factor SocVates-^ declares to be necessary — the 
Cause or Ground of the mixture (77 alria ^vfipii^eoys ) — 
that which brings about that the Limit is imposed on the 
Indeterminate. f 

Apart from all other difficulties in the Philebus, the cj^assi- 
fication of the elements of existence has-been felt to 
a special problem. In that classification the Ideas are not 
explicitly named. It is impossible to identify them with 
the Indeterminate. They may be thought to resemble the 
Limit, and have often been identified with it ; but Plato's 
description of this elelhent is quite fatal to such an inter- 
pretation. The Limit is emphatically and exclusively nii- 
nierical or quantitative, and we have no ground for asserting 
that at any period of his career Plato simply identified the 
^ 26 n. 
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Ideas with niiiiibers. He brought thejn Yeiy close together, 
so close that his immediate followers in the school identi- 
fied tlien\ and rejected one or the other as having anything 
special about it : they did not want more than one M them. 

The Mixed Class, it has he^n thought, nTay perhaps con* 
tain the Ideas ; but certainly, if so, the {onception of the 
^deas appropriate to that is out of harmony with anything 
that Plato elsew'here has said of them. If any one proposes 
to* find the Ideas in the mixed generated ^lass, he must, I 
think, accept Dr .Jackson’s interpretationd that Plato in the 
later development of his Ideal theory came to regard the 
Idea as th^ natural type which was imperfectly realised in 
the concrete individuals. But this interpretation will not 
really get over the difficulty, for it is the individuals in 
ttieir imperfection which constitute the mixed class. 

There remains, then, as the only possibility, that the alria, 
the ground or cause of the mixtiy'e, is the Ideal realm, and 
that therefore we are to understand* Plato as implying that 
in the vforM of generation a certain conformity to the Ideas, 
and therewith a cer^^ain sharS of existence, is obtained, 
wffiorever, and in so far as, there fs quantitative definite- 
ness. numerical ratios constitute thus the connecting-link 
between the otherwise wholly fluctuating material of the 
*worM of generation and the real existents, the Ideas. 

^ In a series ol: articles, Phtto\^ toIs. s., xi,, xiil, xir., xv., 

Later Theory *0/ Ideas, Journal of xxv. 
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DOCTRINE OF SOUL: THE TEJEDO AND PH^DBUS 

Before proceeding to the^ Timmus, perhaps the most dis- 
tinctly expository of all Plato’s works, it .as desirable to 
consider the general position of Soul in the Platonic doctrine. 
The interpretations recently offered of the change midoiibt^ 
edly discernible in the tjieory of Ideas, concur in attaching 
the main significance to the relation of Soul and Ideas, — 
a relation which obviously admits of a great variety of 
statement. Jowett, for example, without expressly dis- 
cussing the development of" the theory of Ideas, indicates 
throughout his various Introductions to the Dialogues ^ that 
in his view a change is to be discovered from the rej^resent- 
ation of the Ideas as transcendental objects to the more 
psychological view which finds certain analogies im the 
modern doctrines of innate ideas, categories of The 
standing, and the like. Thus, on this view, the Ideas would 
come to be placed in a certain relation to the soul, almost 
in a relation of dependence upon it. Dr Jackson and 
others^ have carried still further the same idea: inter- 
preting rather freely from the point of view of modern 
Idealism, they suppose Plato finally to have reached the 

r/ 

^ The Mdogues of Plato, trwndaUd, ^ J/.gr., Mr Arclier-Hind in tlie In- 
into Englidi, with analyses and in- trodnetions to Lis editions of tbe 
tmduGtions, by B. Jowett. t Phmdo and Timmm. 
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coiiception of tlie Ideas as having a twofold mode of 
existence. On tlie one hand, they are the fixed ways of 
thinking, of the Infinite Mind or Soul — the lines of the 
structure of Infinite Mind. On the other hmcl, the 
Ideas also appear as definite ^ways in which the finite soul 
exists, expresses itself, or th'p.ks. The^ finite soul must 
•therefore he said never completely to apprehend the Ideas : 
a certain element of imperfection attaches even to its repre- 
sejitation of fixed typ^^ in nature. 

If, then, we pijsh the idealist interpretation further, we 
may regard objects of sense as a subordinate form of the 
limitations*. which finitude of soul or mind imposes on the 
apprehensions oj. the individual soul. In the same line may 
be put the deductions of the most recent df the writers on 
'=the chronology of the Platonic dialogues, Mr Lutoslawskid 
whose view briefly is, that in the Ij-ter stages of the Platonic 
work the Ideas disappear and Soii^s take their place. 

It; is necessary, then, to consider rather carefully what 
place Plato assigns to Soul in his general scheme of existence. 
In thg Fliwdo the stress is mSiniy laid on the distinction 
between soul and body; but there^are two points in the 
dialogue which will serve us in good stead for werldng out 
a more complete conception. ’ 

The first is the eternity of the cycle of generation.^ It 
"‘Is "hupossfole to overstate the significance of this article in 
the Platonic theory ; it is no novelty with Plato, and we shall 
find it reappear, and carry much of the same consequence 
with it, in the Aristotelian system.^ The world of generation 
is, in one sense at all events, eternal. There is no quali- 
fication of this in Plato ; for even if it be said in the Timceits 
that that which is generated always comes into being, and 
if the action of the Artificer be pictorially represented as 

^ Orlfjifi and Bmnih of Platons - Pkcsdo^ 72 . 

Zogle: London, 1897. ^ • ^tSee below, pp. 161, 235, 240. 
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fasliioning an image ^Lich is the world of generatioiij yet, 
in the same we are carefully informed that time 

itself comes into existence only with the world of generation, 
and not ‘"even Aristotle — thjg harshest of Plato's critics— 
ever misinterpreted Plato on ^jhis point. 

The creation or coming intp^ being of the world of genera- 
tion must therefore be understood not as a temporal act, but^ 
as a way of representing the relation of logical dependence : 
the inability to understand the world of generation except 
by reference to something beyond itself. - If the world of 
generation be eternal, equally eternal is the principle of 
that which is most characteristic of the world of- generation 
— change, movement. 

In the second place, the soul is placed in the most 
intimate relations to the Ideas. (But it is distinct therefrom?' 
the soul is not an Idea..) The pictorial representation of 
Reminiscence is but a wav of expressing the fact that on 
one side, at least, the veiy nature of the soul consists in its 
vision of the true realities, the Ideas. The soul is of kin 
with the Ideal realm, and through its intimate coni^exion 
therewith it is immortal. 

The pofnt at which the connexion with the Ideal realm is 
made most explicit is expressed by Plato as the relation 
betiveen the soul and the Idea of life : the soul is, relatively,- 
to the Idea of life, the concrete which participates 
more abstract, in the Idea of life.“ What is the Idea of life ? 
Nothing, I conceive, but the abstract essence of change ; or, 
if that notion be thought too wide, of spontaneous change. 
In other words, Plato is but repeating here that in its own 
nature the soul is the first principle of all change. 

In the Phmdms most definitely we have the statement 
of the function of Soul as the principle of self -originating 
movement. Movement or change — so the argument appears 

Timccus, 38 b. 105. 
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to nm — cannot be always produced change ; ultimately there 
must be some first source of movement at once moving itself 
and others. On this is based the conclusion that the soul is 
immortai; for did the source c<^ase from whence all change 
flowS; therewith would cease the whole cycle of generation'^ 
In the same PJic&dms there * is, with f^qual explicitness, 

* ascribed to the soul the vision of the Ideas. In fact, the 
Plucdrus gives this vision in its most pictorial fashion. 

* In the latest work of Plato, and in tlia only book of it 
of speculative importance or value, the general argument 
of the Plimlrus is worked out at very considerable length. 
In the t^nth hook of the laws the general position 
of the Phcedms is elaborated; and the consequence is 
deduced from it that in the structure of things it will 
found, seeing that soul ('\p'vxv) is ^ost akin to mind 
that those arrangements prevail which are more of 
the nature of mind. It must b^ added that in this same 
discussion in the Pravs there appeS,rs a still more startling 
division of Soul than that into impiortal and mortal — the 
divis^n into good aii«l evil: the good soul directing all things 
in accordance with mind or reason, and the evil soul, the 
companion of folly, doing the very contrary.- 
The various statements are so far in agreement. They 

• Justify us (1) in assigning to Soul a cosmical function ; the 
soiiFis conceived to be in some way the principle of that 
which characterises all generation, namely, change: and 
(2) in holding that Soul is always distinguished from the 
Ideas, even when these are referred to only under the 
general term 'mind^; the soul acts,^so far as it can, in the 
light of the knowledge it possesses by vision of the Ideas, 
or by participation in mind. (In the Timmus the expression 
is used, mind or reason {vom) is in Soul just as Soub is in 
body.” hTow, according to the Platonic usage, this signifies 

^ Plurdnis, 215 a* * Lftwtif s.%96 ii. ^ TmamSf 30 B. 
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just the reverse of thu relation directly expressed : it meanSj 
body is intelligible, has reality, only through its relation 
to and dependence on Soul ; in like manner Soul" is intel- 
ligible and has existence only through its relation to, and 
dependence on, mind or reraon.) So far, then, as the 
dialogues exclusive of the ^Thnccus are concerned, there 
seems no reason for assigning to Plato the view that the 
Ideas are in any way dependent on tlpie soul: there is , 
nothing to qualify the original statement, however pictori- 
ally expressed, that objective existence" attaches to the 
Ideas. 



metaphysic: the tbj^us 

The Timcgus presents first in general outline the familiar 
Platonic distii^ction between the realm of Ideas or of ab- 
solute existence, and the realm of generation or of merely 
"-’"relative being. Pictoriaily, the latter is represented as being 
that in which the divine Artificer (S7]^Lovpy6<;) works out 
a design; and the point of view^is taken that the Artificer 
of necessity keeps in view, as tl-^e model in ^vorking out 
Ms design, that which is in itself complete and absolutely 
existent. In order to secure •that the copy shall, so far as ' 
it is possible for a copy, resemble the model, the first place 
ill that which is produced is given to what of* all things 
generated is nearest to perfection (/cdWiaroif fcal apiarop). 
of all such things that is best which shares in reason 
and nothing shares in reason except Soul. Thus it 
is through the soul in the world of generation that that 
world is brought as near as may be to be a resemblance 
cf the Ideal world. The cosmos, then, is represented as a 
living creature {^(pov), possessing soul and reason by the 
providence or design of the divine Artificer^ 

The soul, then, is that principle which holds together the 

^ Tiuaus^ 30 f. There is only one substance in MepvMic, x. '’597, as 
ccisiiios. Plato introduces liis own well. Throughout the Timaus, and 
way of dealing with ^ the Third i>articularly here, Plato has the 
Ikfaii’ argument, wiiicl? appears in iftomist doctrine in view*. 
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whole world of geno^mtion. The other extremity of that 
world is at first specified as the elements, the elementary 
opposites — Fire, Air, Earth, and Water, — which are them- 
selves represented as being to one another in a strictly 
determinable arithmetical ratio.^ 

Obviously, in order to discharge its functions of holding 
together the whole world of generation and making it a" 
copy as far as possible of the perfect model, the soul must 
be in its nature composite; and Plato presents in the 
Timcms a staternent, in very exact but ^incomprehensible 
terms, of the composition of the universal soul.^ Leaving 
the details, I accept from ^his the general indication that 
soul in some way unites the two natures, the purely ideal 
and the material; but while on the one hand it is akin 
to, and inexplicable except through reference to, the worlcT' 
of Ideas, on the other hand it is required as the explanation 
for the characteristic of .the material world — its change. 
Undoubtedly one must '^admit that after having said this 
there Kstill remains a cliaracteristic of the world of genera- 
tion which is not accounted for — just that which is 4imly 
indicated by our term ^"^materiality/ 

It is not a little remarkable that in the Timcei^s Plato 
first gives clear explicit recognition to this deficiency, 
and proceeds to add to his account of the whole scheme'' 
of existence a third factor.^ The ground for recogmsing 
this new factor is expressed in a distinction between two 
forms of cause. The generation of this universe is a 
mixed creation, by a combination of necessity and reason, 

. . If, then, we woujd really declare its creation in the 

fviUb'U'S, 31 f. material bodies ’ (Trepl 

Its elements are (1) ‘the un- yiyvopAvni fiepitrrifj) or ‘the other’ 
divided and ever - changeless sub- {Bdrepov ) ; (3) a compound of these, 
stance ’ (a^tepiffTOF Kai dd Kara, ravrh called simply ov(ria.-^TimfcuSj 35 a. 
Ixoucra am la) or ‘ the same ’ {ralrov) ; s TimoMs] 48 e. 

02) ‘that which becomes divided 'in 
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manner whereby it lias come to be, must add also the 
nature of tiie Errant Cause and its inherent power.'' ^ 

This third factor, furnishing an explanation of the element 
of necessity, is metaphorically d«^ciared to be ^ the receptacle 
(vTToSoxn), and, as it were, the nurse, of all becoming.' Ta 
illustrate what is justly called an obscure saying, Plato 
"raises the question, are we justified in speaking of even 
, the elements — Fi^e, Air, &c. — as having true Being? Do 
we not see them undergoing continual change ? Is it pos- 
sible, then, to sp^k of any one of them as an individual, 
as ' this ' (tovto) ? Ought not the true designation to be 
' of such a^kind ' {roiovrov) ? That is, ought we not to use, 
instead of the ♦substantives, fire, &c., which seem to point 
to individual subjects, predicative terms, all of v’Mcli point 
to some subject quite indeterminate? We ought not to 
say that in the world of perception there is Fire, but that 
the subject, indeterminate rr, is a^ such a time, under such 
conditions, of the nature of fire, fiery. So with all other 
sense -predicates. To do justice to i;he variability of what 
they oicpress we inusi* assign them all to some subject. 

What, then, is this subject ? It cannot itself have a 
definite form ; it cannot be one kind of thing ; it* is rather 
all-receptive, capable of assuming all forms ; and the forms 
dt asssumes, '' which come in and pass out, are likenesses 
the "eternal existences, copied from them in a fashion 
wondrous ^ncl hard to declare, which we will follow up 
later on." Positively its nature is further defined as Space 

‘ ukuiy^ivri yap odp rovde rod t/u €l<rav6ts fuBTipL^r. — 50 C. 
Korfiov yiuens e| di>dyK7is re Kal pod Tlik prtymise is not fulfilleu in the 
ijvrrdcreofs eyeppdjdi] , . , ef ns ovv r} Twicciis or in any other extant writ- 
yeyoi'e Kara ravra dprws ipel, p.mreov ing of Plato. It may be conjectured 
Kal rd njs rr\apaix4pris alrias, f (pepeip to refer to the eiforts he seems after- 
7r4tpv!C€P. — Ti7ii(€us, 4:8 A. -wards to have made to show some con- 

- rk §6 HiTidvra Kal i^Lovra r&p ovnav nexion betw’een the numerical ratios 
ttfed fiiu.T'ijj.ara, rvirtxiQivra ax’ avrSip which constitute the definable cha- 
rpuirop riva Bvatbpaffroy mf Bapfiaarop, rac?er of these shapes and the Ideas. 
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ix^pa ) — space (perligSps one ought to say) in the most abstract 
of its aspects, as, so to speak, the mere form of externality, 
that which enables thing to be distinguished from thing. 

Spaced regarded as the universal ail-embracing form, at 
once suggests a reasonable ground for the determination of 
the nature of th® elements®" of the world of sense through 
geometrical ratios. The elementary bodies are just deter- 
minations of space, according to a mathematical law, and. 
such determina?tions are impressed on space because thereby 
space resembles^as closely as may be tlie" true natures, that 
is, the Ideas. 

It is to be added here that not only does Plato^fail thereby 
in his attempt, to explain corporeality, butPthat he also, as 
we have seen, has to introduce alongside of space a form of 
mechanical movement which serves as a ground for ex- 
plaining physical changes independently of the soul. 

The visible perceptiblS‘ world, then, finds at all events a 
certain amount of explanation in so far as the forms which 
enter into and pass out of the receptacle are geometrical, cal- 
culable. The less definite properties of objects are regarded 
very much in the light of secondary qualities : that is, they 
are supposed by Plato to arise as a conjoint result of (1) 
these fundamental geometrical properties, and (2) the char- 
acter of the human body, which is itself fashioned to b^’e tii^ 
appropriate locus of an inferior grade of soul. The mixture 
which composes the world-soul is modified, wdien connected 
with the body of man, and Plato’s account of the body is the 
most absolutely teleological ever offered. The quality of 
every part is determined with reference to the function it is 
required to discharge for the soul.^ 

The problem now arises, in what position does^ the Timmm 
leave the Ideas ? ■ 


^ TimmiSi 70 E 
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First of all we may ask, what ty]?es of Ideas are aii- 
ambigiionsly referred to in the Timceiist The answer to 
this question is to some extent indeterminate both because 
it must be given by enumerating, after the metaphorical 
manner of the dialogue as a whole, the components of the 
realm of existence, and also Because the* absence of some 
types of Ideas from the enumeration is not the same thing 
» as their definite rejection by Plato. 

Taking the enumeration, then, we have, in the first place, 
the heavenly bodteSj the gods; and, in the organic world, 
man, animals, and vegetables — types, therefore, or classes, 
of natural T>bjects. As regards 1*he inorganic world, it will 
be observed that Plato does not allow that^ the elements — 
fire, air, earth, and water — have Ideas. They are composite. 
The ultimate elements are in nature geometrical. Plato 
indeed endeavours to show how 5)ut of certain triangular 
forms the elements may be composed. Thus the whole 
inorganic world is to be regarded 'as exhibiting in a con- 
fused way an ideal structure thali, strictly speaking, is 
matlietnatical in its mature. So far, therefore, there would 
not be Ideas for (let us say) stones and rocks, mud, &c., 
such as were referred to in ihe Parmenides, 

Ifow, there is no reference made to artificial things, no 
'reference to relations or qualities — of all of which examples 
had previously formed the stock illustrations of the doctrine 
of Ideas, "Even if the absence of reference to them is not to 
be identified with rejection of them, it is at least significant 
when coupled with Aristotle’s express remark that the 
Platoiiists did not admit such Ide^s, while, nevertheless, 
the arguments they employed would compel the admission 
of themd 

Accordingly the Ideas in the Timems are really of two 
types : first, the more concrete, where the Idea is the perfect 
^ Arist. 3fct A 990 h h : 991 h 0. 
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represGEtative of a slass of natural objects ; and, secondly; 
the more abstract, tending to become hardly distinguishable 
from mathematical ratios, from numbers. Now, the charac- 
teristic ^of the natural clas|5es, belonging to the first Yariety, 
ds that they are all informed in various measure by Soul. 
The visible and tangible ^world which surrounds them, 
belonging to the second variety, corresponds, therefore, very 
much to the object of all apprehension ^^vOn the part of ther 
soul. c 

r ^ 

Assuming, then, that we have so far a statement with 
respect to the compositign of the ideal world, does the 
Timceus in any way define the mode of existence and inter- 
relation of these parts of the ideal world ? In one way it 
does. ‘ The unchanging Idea, iinbegotten and imperish^ 
able, neither receiving aught into itself from vv^ithout nor 
itself entering into aught else, invisible, and not in any 
wise perceptible, that ^whereof the contemplation belongs 
to thought’ — such is JPlato’s description;^ and it implies, 
and Plato steadfastly maintains, the ^ transcendentay mode 
of existence of the Tdeas. Whatever, then, may be the 
signification of the treatment given in the Sophist to the 
conceptions of Identity and Difference, these must be 
regarded as so far external to the Ideas themselves. ‘"Po^ 
sibly Plato is only trying to express what his tenn^ render 
it almost impossible to express satisfactorily, that on the one 
hand the true is always immutable, and on the other hand 
that the true is always intelligible, and is, therefore, always 
apprehended through sameness and difference. 

Now, the Timmus undoubtedly confirms the conjecture we 
have already formed, as to the importance of the position 
assigned to Soul in Plato’s explanation of the world of 
generation. That eternal world requires, as principle of the 


Timc&uSi A. 
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changes which go on in it^ something ivliich spontaneously 
originates movement. Further, such spontaneous movement 
Plato will not and cannot conceive as proceeding haphazard 
without law, order, or end. The moving principte must, 
therefore, he thinks, be regarded as at the*same time in-* 
formed with intelligence — capaWe of apprehending and, so 
far as its conditions allow, reproducing in its functions wdiat 
is apprehended as ^ true and perfect. Undoubtedly in this 
conception there is still left an inexplicable, element — the 
conditions which Tender it impossible for t|je soul to effect 
a perfect copy of its perfect original. So far indeed does 
Plato push%this element of the, inexplicable that, as we 
saw, he is compelled to allow, over and above the purely 
formal aspect of it, not only Space, which introduces mul- 
tiplicity into the copies of the eternal ratios, but also the 
more material element of Movement. 

A certain source of change lying altogether outside of Soul 
is undoubtedly admitted in the Twuciis ; and it makes its 
appearance as constituting the groupd for the final iinin- 
telligitility of much i^. the particulars of sense. It appears 
on both sides of the process of sensation — on the side of the 
perceiving agent, and on the side of what is perceif-ed. On 
the side of the perceiving agent it is connected with what 
Plate? calls the ^ mortal ' part of soul, that part which has no 

^ share bjrnself in the apprehension of eternal truth. On the 
side of the* sense-qualities it appears as the factor which 
renders impossible what we call objective knowledge of these 
qualities. Sensations come about through the tumultuous 
flow originated in the body by the^ influence of outside 
things. The sense - qualities, then, which we ascribe to 
things are, in the first place, largely, if not wholly, subject- 
ive. They indicate nothing of reality in the absolute sense. 
And, in the second place, in various degrees they tend to 
pass into the whol|y indeterminate, ha\dng, one might con- 
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jeoture from leferenges here and in the Philebics^ as their 
lowest limit those changes of bodily condition which do not 
appear in consciousness at alL 

Perha#3S it is not too violent an interpretation of this 
^)Osition of Plat& respecting sensation and the sense-qualities, 
to say that it corresponds tq. the recognised impossibility of 
reducing the sense-qualities to exact mathematical determin-** 
ation : for just in so far as the mathematical ratios involved 
in all of them make themselves apparent, as, for example,^ in 
figure, in so far the sense-quality has more^of the character of 
objectivity ; where, as in odours, and in pains and pleasures, 
little or nothing of the foundation appears, %ey become 
wholly subjective and indeterminable. 

Thus, then, the Timccus in one respect simply repeats the 
earlier doctrine that sense - perception, as having to dealr 
only with the transitory, does not constitute knowledge ; 
in another respect it gc^s beyond the earlier position by 
defining what it is that constitutes the defect of sense- 
perception, namely, the impossibility of seizing in the 
flow of sense the true mathematical ratios of the ultimate 
components both of tlfe sense-thing and of the percipient 
organ, tlfe body. 

The Timccus in the long-run evidently succeeds no bettei^ 
than the early theory in accounting for that whrcir consti- 
tutes the difference between the particular an(| the Idea. 
Indeed it names that as the inexplicable. But it explains 
more fully than any other dialogue, what would otherwise 
appear startling, that the immediate followers of Plato, the 
first Platonic school, entirely threw aside the earlier pictorial 
representation of the Ideas, and either identified the Ideas 
withmumbers or substituted numbers for them. That this 
view of the Platonic school was mediated by the later work 
of Plato himself we hava every reason /or inferring from 
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Aristotle’s niocle of criticising the latent type of the Ideal 
theory as known to him. Taken generally, indeed, these 
criticisms of Aristotle and liis representation of the Platonic 
theory do not contain anything that is not foreshadowed 
even in tie dialogues. The more important articles of his- 
account ^ of the Platonic theory are the following : — 

• 1. The Ideas are self-existent substances, having no pos- 
ition ill space. There are just as many Ideas as there are 
^groups of natural things. 

2. Three grades^ of existent are to be distinguished: (a) 
the Idea ; (&) the thing of sense ; (c) the intermediate (the 
mathematiqgl), which is distinguished from the Idea in that 
while of the latter there is but one of each kind, of the 
former there may be many. 

♦ 3. All that is has a twofold ground — the formal and the 
material The formal ground is thepne; the material is the 
Indeterminate, v/hich is of a twof^Jd nature, the Great and 
the Small. This third article is tlia most important of the 
three, and the most difficult to interpret. It appears to 
imply liliat, in Aristotle’s view, Plato introduced the element 
of plurality into the ideal world as mto the world of sense, 
and under very much the same title. ^ 

According, then, to this interpretation we shall certainly 
a material factor in the Ideal realm — extending, 
however, -Hlie meaning of ‘material,’ and understanding by 
it only tliat^ which contains the ground of multiplicity. In 
the realm of the Ideas this is pure quantity. In the world 
of generation it is, as we have seen from the Timants, Space ; 
and space, as there defined, is just the copy of pure quantity, 
containing in some mysterious w^ay the element of sense. 
Just as in the Timccus we see an approach to^an explan- 
ation of the world of generation by a reduction of all oom- 
pouncls to simple ratios of figures in space, so we may fairly 

Arist. 3Ict, A C. 
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imagine tliat Plato j^roceeded to define the contents of the 
ideal world as the determined ratios of pure number. 

Obviously in so doing there is left in regard to the 
ideal world the same problem which Plato solves partly by 
eintrodiicing Soiil as the principle of movement in the world 
of generation, an^ partly by,frefening to the lawless force of 
nature. There is no ground offered for what we may call 
the veneration of the Ideal Humber s from their elements ; 
and it is at this point perhaps that we understand why it 
is that Aristotle should have said — and he has been fre- 

f 

quently reproached for saying it — that Plato employed only 
two principles : the formal and the material. 

There may have been in the later specuj.ations of Plato 
something of an attempt to bring together this extraordin- 
arily abstract result with earlier and more concrete con-^" 
ceptions, that appear, fgr example, in the BeiwMic in the 
doctrine of the Porm of^Ahe Good, and generally wherever 
Plato has to define the* kind of order which the soul tries 
to reproduce. It is not without significance that in these 
latest speculations, of which we hear as Lectures, tjje title 
should have been indifferently '' Of the One and Of the 
Good’'*/'" but %Ye have no means of recovering the line 
of thought through which tne connexion may have been 
approached. V 

^ [The title is usually given {e.rj. were disappointed when they found 
Simpl, Phy&, 151) as irepl rayaBov. that the subjects cliseussed were 
Aristoxenus {Haria. Mcfii, ii. 30) ‘^good and unity as predicates of the 
relates, on the authority of Aristotle, finite, numbers,’ &c.] 
that the majority of Plato’s hearers 
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The general, problem with whicji the theory of Ideas is 
concerned may Jje defined as tlie explanation of the world of 
generation. It must never be forgotten that in Plato’s view 
tlie world of generation not only lias an existence, but that 
it is eternal. Its mode of existence certainly is of a kind 
hard to define in terms ; indeed, can express it only by 
changing the reference from objective being to knowledge. 
The leading idea of method in Plata is unquestionably the 
ideiitifi^iatioii of absolute existence, existence in the fullest 
sense of the term, with perfect intelligibility. The world 
of generation, then, has not existence in the fullest sense 
of that term, because it requires for its explanation refer- 
ence 4o something other than itself, something that possesses 
marks conspicuously wanting in it. The change, the con- 
stant cycle* from coming to be into ceasing to be, which 
characterises every part of the world of generation, renders 
indispensable the reference to a ground which itself is 
characterised by the opposite predicates — Want of Change 
and Absolute Being, 

The mode of existence which is here contrasted with even 
the indestructibility of the cycle of generation corresponds 
exactly to truth and logical validity ; and it is the feature 
of the Platonic theojy^and of all Pktonism that it identifies 

I 
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the existence of some subjects or objects with the non^ 
temporal character of truth or logical validity.^ 

The world of generation — we might perhaps be ready to 
admit w^th Plato — ^I'equires^a ground other than itself. But, 
^fter making tne admission, we should probably find, as 
Plato found, extrj^iordinary difficulty in connecting the world 
characterised by change and plurality with the explanatory 
ground which has just the opposite qualities. In making 
the admission. we, so to speak, start from the world, of 
generation as th,e datum. Is it possible Jo do what Plato 
seems to have contemplated as the very final problem of 
speculation — to start from the explanatory ground and 
deduce from it as necessary consequence the world of 
generation with its wholly antagonistic features? 

When the problem is taken within the limits of those bare'^ 
abstractions with which- Greek philosophy first operated — 
the One and the Many--x»it may seem capable of satisfactory 
solution. But we shoidd have to say, as involved in the 
solution, that the antithesis implied in the terms ' starting 
from' the one element or the other is quite misleading. We 
can neither deduce the Many from the One nor the One 
from the’ Many. If we separate them at all, the problem 
becomes insoluble. But it is altogether a different question 
when, in the place of the abstractions One and Many, w« 
have the much more concrete related factors, the non- 
temporal unchanging realm of absolute existence and the 
changing cycle of merely relative being. It is then, I think, 
that Plato begins to find the necessity of introducing inter- 


^ Lotze, in a valuable chapter of valid or true, and that Aristotle’s 
bis Logic (Book iii. chap, ii.), insists criticisms therefore miss the mark, 
that Plato perfectly aware of for, taken altogether, they consist in 
the confusion of thought which re- , pointing out the incompatibility of 
suits from complete identification of objective or substantive existence 
these two, that he never intended with the characters of logical validity 
more by the Idea than the loghsally or truth. „ 
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mediariesy forcing together the opposi'^es into ^ome kind of 
union, so as to make the antagonism between them at least 
less ob¥ioiis. I doubt whether he ever commits himself to 
the position that the world of generation is necesllirily im- 
plicated in the world of absolute being. His nearest ap- 
proach thereto is in the correlation he iquite empirically 
'makes between Eeason (i;o£f9) — the one function of which is 
the contemplation ,«f the Ideas, and which, itself unchanging 
and unchangeable, is informed by the unchanging and un- 
changeable Ideas#— and Soul. Eeason, ha tells us,^ is in 
Soul I and he almost lays down the general proposition that 
Eeason is^^actualised only in Soul. The indestructibility 
of Soul doubtless enables it thus to serve as that con- 
crete in which the eternal Eeason is made actual. But if 
a distinction obtains at all — and some distinction there 
must be — then precisely what constitutes the difference 
evades the scope of the general e^tplanation. 

We have here, in fact, an illustration — perhaps it is 
historically the first illustration — of* the fundamental diffi- 
culty which attaches ®to any purely deductive construction 
of the universe of being. It is qiiife a mistake to suppose 
that the Universal completely explains the Particular, It 
explains no more than that in the Particular which does not 
diffel from ^he Universal. It is with Plato as with Spinoza ; 
and Plato's procedure in interposing these intermediaries — - 
the Soul and Space — between the eternal Idea and the 
variable Particular is exactly parallel to Spinoza's inter- 
position of the attributes and the infinite modes between the 
universal of Substanoe and the partic^jlar of the finite modes. 

The intermediate that plays the most important part 
is, as we saw, Soul, which is generalised b}i» Plato and 
taken to signify the principle of all change. But noW' and 
again, one must say, on empirical grounds, it is assumed 

• * ^ TiramuSi 3 (? b . 
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tbat in the pwcess by»which this principle of change unfolds 
itself it follows the direction prescribed in and by conteni- 
plation of the Ideas. But the sonl shares also the nature 
of the rS.iitable; and in t}iis finally Plato has to find a 
elution for that deviation from the perfect model which 
cannot but be allied in th^ world of generation : so much 
sOj indeed, that, as we sawj in the Laws he is ready even'' 
to distinguish between the good and the bad soul. Finally, 
the soul as principle of change, as working out a copy of 
absolute existence, has to opei’ate under conditions that are 
so far foreign to its own nature. The element of external- 
ity is inexplicable from the explanatory ground,'® the Ideas 
themselves. 

r 

However Plato may endeavour, ,,then, to bring into some- 
what closer connexion the world of Ideas and the world of " 
generation than seems possible from the first direct antithesis 
between them, it has stilHo be acknowledged that the effort 
is a failure : that the Ide'as still remain in some obscure way 
external to the world of- generatioBj and that not from them 
alone is any explanation offered of thet first most important 
character of the generated, namely, Change. 


I^^ow, substantially these are the two objections which 
ArisiOtle is to be found persistently urging against Plato’s.- 
taeoiy of Ideas : (1) that just in so far as they are put 
outside of the particulars they serve to explain neither the 
existence of the particulars nor our knowledge of them; 
tne universal, Aristotle consistently presses, cannot be said 
to exist outside of the particulars : and (2) that the Ideas, 
even if they did exist, furnish no explanation of real change, 
leal procesSrjin the world of generation.^ 

^ Aiistotle’s own theory with regard to the world of genera- 
tion so strongly resembles that of Plato that we must, I take 

^ Arist, I^ct, A c. 9, and N: 
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itj assume that the distinction which hS seeks so persi;r:.c:y:ly 
to enforce had a real and important signification hv him. 
According to Aristotle, the character of the severrl narjs 
of the world of generation is determined |)y the^preser.ce 
in each type or class of things of a certain group of essentia!: 
attrihiites. The distinction is*" thus implied between wiiat 
*we may call the objective universal, the real class, and the 
subjective imivers<ri, that which is the product of our com-* 
paring and abstracting thought. Accordingly we can see 
that part of Arisk) tie's objection to the Platonic Idea is that 
in it the subjective universal, the notion or concept, is 
identified •illegitimately with the objective universal, the 
group of charaeteis or marks which defines, one special type 
of concrete things. Evidently, too, if this identification, be 
made, it becomes more easy — seeing that the generic or 
subjective universal is never presented in concrete fasriion 
— to assign to it a kind of existelTce which is wholly inde- 
pendent of the concrete particulars, and which consituies it, 
according to Aristotle's habitual phrase, 'a One alongside 
of th$ Many ' {rrapop ra iroXkd). The constitutive marks 
of a real class are only found in the concrete particulars. 
They may be predicated in, the form of a notion ol the 
particulars; there may be a One of Many {/card ttoT^Xw?/). 

jtristotle, would substitute, then, for the generic universal 
with which he identifies the Platonic Idea, the essential 
form — that complex of marks which constitutes the definite 
nature of any actual group of things in the world of sense. 
It is the constitutive nature of a group. (The isolated 
individual is for Aristotle, as for Plato, the unknowable.) 
It is the nature of actually existing things, that is to sjiy, 
subjects of properties: there must therefore always go vvith 
the essential form that which performs the two indispeilrsable 
functions, (1) of constituting plurality and (2) of conieiTing 
the ultimate characteristic of being a subject of properties. 
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Aristotle, for^Hs names this constituent Matter (vXt]), 
and thereby involves his own theory in the same final 
perplexity in w^hich the Platonic is entangled. 

These '^groups^ of individuals, sharing in a common con- 
^itntive or essential character, are what Aristotle called 
'the lowest species’ (aro/xo/ elSo?) ; and he is Justified, so 
far as the terms allow of justification, in saying that in them" 
the essence is inherent. Beyond them, outside of them, the 
essence, the form, has no existence. Sharing with Plato the 
view that the wo^^id of generation is eternal., Aristotle there- 
fore regards the origination of these constitutive forms of the 
lowest species as not a problem requiring solutionf 

Our knowledge of the field of experience is completed 
when we have reached insight into the constitutive nature — 
the forms — and are able to deduce therefrom, all that follows 
from the original nature^ of the things themselves. Such 
knowledge, then, must b^Tegarded as having, so to speak, a 
number of quite independent roots. Each type of things has 
its own individual cha^'acter; and consequently, according 
to the Aristotelian view, there are distinct sciences?' each 
with its own ultimate '^principles ; and it is therefore im- 
possible that there should be^any one all -comprehensive 
science such, for example, as Plato seemed to contemplate 
in his Dialectic. Common principles there may qndoubtbdly" 
be, for the work or process of knowing is the same in kind 
throughout the several sciences ; but from commoir principles 
no specific knowledge can ever be deduced. The hypothesis, 
therefore, of a science which deals only with abstract princi- 
ples severed from things, and which attempts to deduce 
therefrom the specific character of the things themselves, 
is illusory -T- whether the abstractions be represented as 
generic universals in the fashion of the earlier Platonic 
view, or as mathematical ratios, in conformity with the 
later view. The severaneep of the Idealrom the particulars, 
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therefore, in Aristotle's view rendertM knowledge of the 
particulars themselves quite inexplicable. 

The second main objection which Aristotle presses is that 
the Ideas afford no explanation qf what is alcove aM charac- 
teristic of the world of generation — namely, Change. ^'Ali 
philosophy of nature," says Aristotle, cut off by the 
Tiypothesis of Ideas'';^ for from the permanence and nn- 
^ changeability of tlie Ideas it is obviously impossible to 
deduce the counter -opposite — transitorinees and change. 
Nor will Aristotli acknowledge that anything is gained by 
the intermediary, the soul, with which in the Platonic 
theory exfJlanation of change appears to be given. In so 
far as the soid operates in and through qontemplation of 
the Ideas it ought to operate without change, if the expres- 
sion be allowed. The Ideas, says Aristotle, are always 
there; w^hy are the particulars nofc always there? Just in 
so far as the soul is supposed operate apart from the 
Ideas, a ground of explanation that’ is not the Ideas them- 
selves is resorted to. We have seen*abundantly that Plato’s 
theor}* is open to this criticism. Accordingly Aristotle 
insists that, in the long-run, the* Platonic theory would 
be compelled to have recourse to a duality of active prin- 
ciples, and that therefore an explanation cannot be found 
in tTie Ide%s alone. 

Perhaps the nature of the difficulty which Aristotle here 
presses m^y become clearer if we follow out now, in a few 
words, his own attempt to find a solution in accordance with 
the view he takes of the world of generation. 

The fiindainental fact of movement^ or change in the world 
of generation Aristotle recognises; he recognises also that 
there cannot be an endless sequence of determined move- 
ments-— that in some way the original impulse must be ^iven 
by that which is not itself impelled. As such an original 
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groimd of iQ,ovement- cannot be found witbin tbe world of 
generation, it must be supposed to exist outside thereof. A 
First Mover wlio communicates moveinent to the world of 
generati®! — that is Aristotjets solution. The" movement is 
eommunicated first of all to that external all-embracing 
sphere which closes in the"" world of generation, and is 
transmitted ' downwards/ becoming at each step more and 
more irregular, until in the terrestrial ^ovince it presents , 
itself as the rather chaotic interchange of the elementary 
opposites, Hot and Cold, Dry and Moist.® 

This Aristotelian solution has very much the same 
difiiculties as the Platonic*, and leaves them iii^the same 
way unsolved. ^Even assuming it to be trme that a first 
cause of motion is a necessity, the difficulty of the notion of 
an unchanging cause of change, an unmoved mover, is not 
diminished by putting it outside the world of generation. 
And, as regards the cjissnges of the cycle of generation, 
the Aristotelian solutidii works out very imperfectly. In 
strictness it would imply a wholly mechanical conception 
of the universe, ^ — a conception from which Aristotle ^llways 
recoiled, and quite irreconcilable with his view of the 
essential forms. 

Moreover, Aristotle shares with Plato the conception of a 
teleological direction of moveinent. Plato, as we ,saw, simply"" 
puts the teleological and mechanical side by side : the soul 
as principle of change works with purpose as contemplating 
the perfect model of the Ideas ; alongside of it there is 
natural necessity, mechanical movement. So in Aristotle: 
in his view the most important changes that come about in 
the world of generation are purposive, those which constitute 
the development from the potential stage of existence to that 
of coQipieted actuality. A type of objects, for example, 
exhibits to us a number of individuals passing through stages 
of development determined throughout as a striving towards 
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tlie complete realisation of the typical tdim. Such purposive 
movement or change is wholly inexplicable by mechanical 
causes; and Aristotle, using more precise language than 
PiatOj has to \ecognise, alongside of such change • Chance 
{ tvxv ) Spontaneity (to avro/xarov). 

And if we ask further what explanation can be given of 
the purposive movement, the teleological connexion, Aristotle 
is able only to offend, confused reproduction of one element 
in •the Platonic theory. Somehow the world* of generation 
strives towards a perfection which lies outside of itself. It 
is to be regarded, therefore, strictly in the Platonic fashion 
as an impaiect copy, but animated by a desire to attain a 
completeness which it does not yet possess^ 
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a THE SCHOOL OF PLATOr 

SpeaIvINO generally, the philosophy of Aristotle has its roots 
in the Platonic .doctrine. Despite the constant opposition to 
the Platonic philosophy in its main concepts and in many of 
its characteristic details, Aristotle’s system is nevertheless 
to be regarded as a natural development from the Platonic 
position. Aristotle hip&elf was for many years a member 
of the Platonic school.^ He was familiar, therefore, in parti- 
cular with what we must call the latest tendencies of the 
Platonic thinking. Perhaps on this account we may explain 
the otherwise remarkable fact that Aristotle's criticisms of 
Plato refer so seldom to part-s of the Platonic work which 
the modern world holds in highest estimation. In the later 
period of Plato's teaching it is probable that^ there Verb 
many discussions of fundamental points in the theory of 
Ideas ; and it is possible that the opposition to Che doctrine 
of ideas which is a salient feature of Aristotle's system had 
already made itself apparent while Aristotle was connected 
with the Platonic school. Indeed some recent critics^ of 
Plato have thought that there could be discerned in certain 
Platonic dialogues traces of the influence of criticisms so 
closely resembling those later advanced by Aristotle that 

^ Aristotle entered the Academy Stagira ; born 384, died 322. 
about 367 B.C. He was a native of ^ ^iebeck. 
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wittoul} undue straining of evidence tht^ can be assigned to 
Aristotle himself. Thus, for example, the perplexity of atti- 
tude adopted to the theory of Ideas in the Parmenides and the 
Sophist in partlbular has been interpreted as criticism from 
the side of Plato of objections to the doctrine of Ideas that* 
had been raised in the Platonic school by Aristotle himself. 
There is little evidence in support of this view. For 

instance, the use iiJ the Parmenides ^ of ' the Third Man ' 

0 

argument does not justify a reference to Aristotle, as ' the 
Third Man' was •a recognised shibboleth.^ On the other 
hand, in the Laws — in the book that sums up Plato's 
natural tlidblogy — there is an undoubted reference to the 
Aristotelian view that all things come about by nature.^ 

However this may be, we are entitled, I think, to assume 
'"^that Aristotle's position in the Platonic school gave him the 
means of estimating precisely the 'lines along which the 
Platonic thinking was being graduflly developed, and that 
his criticisms therefore may be takSn as indicating what 
was the last form of the Platonic wark. It is with special 
referente to this final iorni thaJ Aristotle’s opposed view is 
worked out. It would be dangerous certainly to attempt to 
extract from Aristotle’s criticisms alone tlie main features of 
this later form of the theory of Ideas. Fortunately we have 
a*'‘ce]?tain supplement in what is known of the doctrines 
advanced by the immediate successors of Plato, who were re- 
garded not Us establishing a new and independent school but 
as continuing the traditions of the genuine Platonic school. 

Of these leaders of the Academy— Plato’s school — the 
first was Plato’s nephew Speusipfus, who presided over the 
school from Plato’s death in 347 to 339. Of Ms doctrine we 
get certain indications in Aristotle Mmself and in the kter 
authorities, principally Sextus Empiricus and Clement. It 
^ Plato, Farm. 132. • • 


2 PIat<f, liaif.% X. 889 E ; cf. $91 c. 
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is possible t-liat these later authorities all drew from one 
source — the writings of Aristotle’s immediate successor 
Theophrastus, who may fairly claim credit as the first 
historian of philosophy after Aristotle liims^elf. 

First, we gather that Speusippus modified greatly the 
fundamental pooition of the Platonic system — -the anti- 
thesis, the almost absolute contrast, between rational know- 
ledge and sense-perception. He admitted the existence of 
something intermediate, of a certain interconnexion, be- 
tween these two. Sextus Empiricus writes : ^ Speusippus, 
dividing things to be known into the sensible and the 
intelligible, declared thair the criterion of the*^ intelligible 
was scientific [pr rational] explanation (iiriarij^oviKOf; X0709), 
while that of the sensible was perception which is scien- 
tific {€ 7 naT 7 ]fjLovi{cr) and he was of opinion that 

scientific perception cable about by a certain participation 
in rational truth.” ^ ^ 

There seems to follow from this recognition of an inter- 
mediate form between «reason and sense a further divergence 
from the Platonic principles. Speusippus apparently gave 
up the attempt to interpret the whole of existence from the 
point of view of the Idea of the Good. He tended, in other 
words, towards a separation of the parts of real existence 
from one another such as was incompatible witfi tfie 
Platonic conception of a complete explanation of all from ’ 
the ultimate principle of the Good. It is posfible that in 
this we must recognise the influence of that increased 
interest in natural phenomena which goes with a recogni- 
tion of some measure of real knowledge, of rationality, in 
sense-perception. The pointed divergence from Plato comes 
in a very ^inexpected form. “ Some,” says Aristotle;^ “ as, 

^ Sext. Emp. vu. 145. (R.P. ^ Plato comes very near. this view 

S54.) Cf. !2(eller, Plato and ike Older in the Timcms* 

Academy, 568. - AnatfMtt A 1072 b 30. (KP. 355.) 
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for example, the Pythagoreans and •Spensip.pus, are of 
opinion that vdiat is fairest and best is not primordial 
(iv apxrj). For, they say, the beginnings of both animals 
and plants ar^ undoubtedly canjes, but wh|,t is feir and 
perfect is the fiml form reached and derivative.” - Prom • 
this Speiisippns appears to have drawn thg very important 
Metaphysical conclusion that the Good was not to be re- 
garded as primordial, as the or principle of things. 

Good was to be regarded as derivative, as* rather a final 
end than as the initiating cause or ground. • Such rejection 
of the Good left Speusippiis apparently with nothing but 
the more abstract conception of Unity or the One as the 
principle of existence ; and from what Aristotle tells ns it is 
evident that Speusippus felt to the full the impossibility of 
"^advancing a step further with the Parmenidean One. Ac- 
cordingly he seems to have placed alongside of the One, as 
having equal value as an ultimate factor, the Many, from 
which he found it doubtless possibl'b to develop number. 
But again he was compelled to make additions when advance 
was soTight from number to geometrical forms, and finally 
an additional principle was required •if advance l^s to be 
made to life and mind. We le/irn definitely from Aristotle 
that Speusippus placed alongside of the One other principles 
M’ different kinds of reality — first the principle of numbers, 
then the principle of geometrical magnitudes, and lastly the 
principle of isoul. Aristotle’s criticism of this is obvious^ — • 
that it would make the universe like a bad tragedy, a string 
of unconnected incidents.^ 

How are the differences between these kinds of reality to 


^ Aristotle's reply to this is that He would say that lihe cjuestion of 
the seed is itself a derive*! fact— -the the origin of any one cjSifinlce type is 
egg is not antecedent to the hen, — meaningless. • 

the dominant conception of his whole - Arist. Met. Z 1028 b 21. (IIP. 
philosophy being that of fixed types 353.) 

in nature that have ng iJs^giiining. Afist. J/<?hA1076bl; N 10&0bl2, 
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be explained? Speasippiis gives up the problem. As we 
have seen, he adopted in addition to the One a distinct 
principle which served to explain the second type of 
intelligible existence, namely, number, this prin- 

"ciple was we are not definitely told. It may fairly be 
conjectured from the very similar speculations of Xeno- 
crates that it would have to be named the Manifold, dr 
perhaps by the more Pythagorean title, the Indeterminate 
Dyad doprerro? Sua?). Further, a new principle v/as 
required to explain another type of intelligible existence, 
geometrical magnitude. Again we are left in doubt as to 
how this principle is to be named. Probably it resembled 
that factor whi^h in the Timmus is introdriced as Space, a 
kind of receptacle for all changing forms. Still more in- 
definite are the principles which Speusippus found himself 
further obliged to postulate. One indeed is named to us 
as 'soul/ and as by s§ul is doubtless meant, in Platonic 
fashion, the principle^ which initiates all movement and 
change, it is possible that Speusippus is not in respect to 
this far from agreement with his successor Xenocralres, who 
as we Miow defined soul to be a self-moving number. 
Another principle is required^ but is only referred to in the 
most general fashion by Aristotle, the principle which ex- 
plains objects of sense-perception, ra crwfiaraja aladviTa. 

It will have been observed that Speusippus avoided 
identifying the One and the Good. This he appears to have 
done on the ground that he did not regard the element of 
multiplicity as being in itself evil.^ Again, it will be 
observed that Speusippus practically identified the Platonic 
Ideas with a certain kind of number, and, moreover, assigned 
to such numbers (seeing that they are generated from a 
unify that was more arithmetical in character and with- 
out the mystical significance of the Good) a distinctly 

1 Arista Met, N 1091 b fL « 
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mathematical character. In both points there is marked 
divergence from the Platonic view. For Plato identifies 
the One and the G-ood, and Aristotle even makes a special 
criticism on^lie consequence^ involved, gamely, that 
according to Plal^ good and e^il are alike first principles* 
(all duality being fevil). Plato also distingaished the Ideas 
from the arithme^cal numbers ; and even though the 
Ideas tended to hicome more and more numerical in 
character, they were nevertheless characterised as being 
devoid of the special qualities of number. •They could not 
be combined as mathematical numbers can be combined,^ 
Speusippusw rejects this distinctmn, but nevertheless, as 
Aristotle points* out, since he is compelled, to introduce a 
certain distinction between the One— Unity — which is prin- 
" ciple of all and the One which is a factor in all number, 
he implicitly allows a distinction of the Platonic kind. 

One further doctrine is ascribecF to Speusippus which 
has its OWE general interest. We ffnd Aristotle- contest- 
ing a position which seemed to threaten the possibility of 
scientifkj knowledge. To define, it was urged,, requires 
absolutely complete knowledge. No*" one can define — that 
is, state completely the natup of what is defined — wiih- 
out distinguishing the defined from all else. In other 
wbrd^, there is no knowledge except absolute knowledge — 
absolute quantitatively as well as qualitatively. Apparently 
Speusippus "^was the author of this argument, though I 
admit it is not easy to see in what way it connects with 
the other doctrines ascribed to him* It raises definitely 
for the first time the' question Aether reality is a 
whole at all 

Something more definite may be found in •whaf is 

^ They are non-addihle ^ Arist. Ami Post, il 97 a 6. (ILF. 

rm), *» ^ 
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known to ns of Cie work of Xenogeates^ the second 
head of the Older Academy/ and' a personal friend of 
Aristotle’s, though oiir knowledge of Mm also is but 
fragmentary, ^^nd many of Ms sayings ar^^hf a mystical 
^or allegorical nature. Xenocrates is ^f^redited with a 
restatement of the forms of apprehensioij — types of know- 
ledge, they may be called — ^ which it i^-^of special interest 
to note he coupled with a correlative nclassification of the 
real world of existence. Xenocrates recognises sense-" 
perception, reason, and a third — a cgmposite kind of 
knowledge to which he gave the Platonic title Sofa, 
opinion. To sense-perception he allowed a certMn measure 
of truth, but inferior in certainty to whafc was given in 
'reason.’ I suppose that the distinction here was more 
or less that previously hinted at by Plato, that sense- 
perceptions were, so to^ speak, isolated. What is given is 
not connected with grounds or reasons which render it 
intelligible. It is only — so to speak — fact. Opinion, 
again, was held by rXenocrates to yield both true and 
false. So^e opinions were true, so]^e were false. © With 
the dist^ction of th'ese three forms of knowledge was 
conjoined a classification of^ corresponding objects to be 
known. To rational knowledge was assigned what w^as 
outside the ovpav6<;. Sense-perception had as its prcrvin$t ** 
Wiiat was within the ovpavo^, while opinion had as its 
field the ovpavo^ itself — meaning by that the various 
heavenly bodies.^ Obviously here there is a more definite 
formulation of the threefold division which must have 
been floating in popular ideas, and which we find 
ascribed, no doubt falsely, even to the Pythagorean 
PhiiolaiLs. ^ The division is important, because it is 

- From S39 to 314 B.c. He was a 358.) The object o£ 5o^a is described 
iiau7c of Ghalcedoii, as complex reality {cMeros ov<ria). 

“ Sext. Emp. vu. 147. /B.P. c ^ 
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that wliicli forms the ground - pku of aM Aristotle's 
speculation. 

What is outside the ovpavo^ is for Xenocrates that 
wMcli is wholly devoid of change. That which i% vfithin 
the Qvpav6<; (aifi there is little doubt that by this he* 
meant pretty miuh what Aristotle calls the sphere under 
She moon) has the character of constant and, for the most 
part, incalculable change. The ovpav6<; itself partakes of 
^change, for the heavenly bodies move ; but? it is change 
that is uniform and calculable. Xenocratee? also gave these 
divisions of the real world the names of the three Parcm 
— Atroposf Clotho, and Lachesis.* 

Like Speusifpus, Xenocrates seems to postulated 
as his fundamental principles in a metaphysical sense the 
One and the Indeterminate Dyad.^ From this point of 
view it becomes intelligible why Xenocrates should have 
rejected Ideas in the common Piatuhic sense and retained 
only the Ideas as numbers. He 'is supposed to have 
identified Ideal numbers with mathematical numbers, lay- 
ing emphasis, however, on the features peculiar to the 
Ideal numbers. 

Ill this connexion it is wnrth noting that we possess 
from Xenocrates a rather significant definition of what was 
meaift in the Platonic school by an Idea — -air La wapa- 
BeirypLarmri rmv Kara <j}vcri,p del crvv€(rrmrmvj^ Doubtless 
every term in this is carefully selected 

ama = ' ground' or 'cause' — perhaps the former is the 
more correct rendering. 

wapaBeLjpLaTm^ = ' after the fashion, of an example, type, 
or model' 

Hence 'a cause w’-hich serves as a model, an •example.' 

Kara ‘ in or by nature ' is obviously intefided 

^ Stob. Bel i. 62. (R.P. 350.) 

“ Proehis,«A»’w. 131 e (B. ivjl36 ed. Cousin). 

K 
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with respect to wh^ is thereby excluded. ITow, in Plato, 
that which would he excluded would doubtless be ex- 
pressed by the term rexvrj, 'art/ a term which would in- 
clude aUi exercise of human activity, m Kata ^va-iv, then, 
^would mean things produced by the supreme organising 
power, as distin^st from human activity — by the divine. 

del avvearrmrmv must again be taken as indicating a 
certain restriction. Not everything which subsists, which 
has substantive being in nature, is to be understood, but" 
those things only which have a kind of universality of 
existence, by which I take it he can mean only the types, 
kinds, or genera of natural things. a 

Thus from the definition it will become^ apparent that 
Aristotle was strictly correct in asserting that in the later 
Platonic doctrine there were not admitted Ideas of arti- 
ficial objects ; and, doubtless, there must have gone with 
that the exclusion of fiegatives. For negatives can hardly 
be said to have existence in nature. It is not obvious, 
however, from the definition that we must exclude what 
may be called abstracts as" compared with concretA.s, that 
we must/refuse to admit as veritably Platonic, Ideas, for 
example, of relations and qualities. In respect to this 
some further distinctioHS are required, and probably the 
Platonists were prepared to reject on certain grounds 
some qualities and relations, while admitting others. 

There is ascribed to Xenocrates definitely doctrine to 
which certainly there are approaches in the Platonic 
writings, namely, that of indivisible lines (drofioi jpa^Lfimy 
Possibly this doctrine is connected with the view of 
Xenocrates that the ultimate intelligibilia are number. 
He seems io have carried it to the full extent, and natur- 
ally' involved himself in hopeless difficulties from the 
mathematical side. 

^ SimpL 138, 10. (B.P. 362.) 
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Finally, to Xenocrates is ascribed ?he deilRitioii of tlie 
soul as a self-moving number. Obviously this is a direct 
deduction from the Platonic description in the Tinmyrn of 
the composition of the woiid-s^ul. The i-?Ldivisi)le end 
divisible there Nvere interpreted by Xenocrates as the* 
elementary priiici^des of number, namely# Unity and the 
indeterminate Dyal.; and the factors Same and Other, also 
assigned by Plato 4o the soul, Xenocrates interpreted as 
Ijiie principles of stability and change. 
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CHAPTEE I 

PLATO AND APJSTOTLE 

Tee Aristotelian system, taken as a whole, is most easily 
approached from a eonsideration of the relation in which it 
staiids^to the Platonicf The popular antithesis of Platonism 
and Aristotelianism exaggerates, no doubt, but does not alto- 
gether misstate, the nature of* this relation. On some sides, 
unquestionably, there is so much identity of spirit and 
principle between the Aristotelian and the Platonic phil- 
osophies, that the former is rightly enough to be regarded, 
and can only be understood, as a development of the latter. 
Perhaps, even when the final statement of Aristotle’s doctrine 
is reached, it may appear to the modern critic to express 
something so resembling Platonism to be hardly distin- 
guishable from it. On the other hand, it is impossible to 
overlook the continuous sense of opposition to Plato which 
runs through all the Aristotelian writings. Beyond a doubt 
Aristotle conceived himself to be following a line of thought 
antagonistic to the^ Platonic. ^ 
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We shall !iot err mncli if we cciinect this sense of opposi- 
tion with an important difference in the intellectual equip- 
ment and training of the two thinkers. What most impresses 
the modern critic in Piatoas the wholly abstract attitude of 
his mind with respect to the detail of external nature. The 
one writing in wliich Plato handles of set purpose the facts 
of nature — the Tinicsus — is among the 'most mystical and 
least satisfying of his writings. It deserves, if ever any^_ 
speculative treatise did deserve, the title sometimes given'to 
Leibniz's theor/ of Monads — a philosophical romance. On 
the other hand, the most obvious external feature of Aris- 
totle's method is its continual reference to a v^t mass of 
empirical material, prevailingly, though not Exclusively, of a 
physical nature. Accordingly, in the classifications of the 
sciences, as one may call them, offered by the two, the broad 
external difference is Chat in Plato metaphysics tends to 
absorb all the rest, wlnle in Aristotle there is the clearest 
possible recognition of separate provinces as belonging to 
metaphysics and to thd' several natural sciences. 

One might even say that Aristotle's constant objet^don to 
the Platonic theory of Ideas is the outcome of his superior 
knowledge of physical nature'- and his deeper conviction of 
its reality. In Plato's theory of Ideas, under all its many 
modifications, there seems to be involved, as the one char- 
acteristic of reality, that immutability which seems to attach 
to the objects of pure intellect: as contrasted with these 
immutable essences, the shadowy realm of the changeable 
was allowed only an imperfect, undefinable, almost self- 
contradictory mode of^existence. In Aristotle, on the other 
hand, — although in the long-run the distinction so prominent 
in Plato w£I be found to maintain a place in Ms system^— 
the "burden of his argument throughout is that the world 
of change has a reality of its own and is altogether inexpli- 
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cable by reference simply' to the immutable esfeenees which 
Plato had called Ideas. However unsnccesSfnl Aristotle 
may be in his final solution of the problem of change, it 
43 the characteristic of his philosophy that ’he lays stress 
on the fact of change, and ^ insists that something more’ 
than the unchangeable is reciuired to explain it. 



CHAPTEE II 


FCTBAMENTAL OOKOEPTIOZTS 

When we take into consideration only the generalities of 
the Aristotelian doctrine we are apt to misunderstand them : 
it is difficult to read into the abstract terms which Aristotle 
employs the exact concrete meaning they possessed for him. 
A thinker’s abstractions '"have meaning always, and only, in 
reference to such detailed and concrete picture of the world 
of fact as he carries with him. It would be impossible to 
bring together in a summary fashion the details of the Aris- 
totelian representation of the w^rld of fs,ct : some of its%’oad 
features, however, it is all-important to keep constantly in 
mind. 

i. General division of the realm of cmstencc. 

Aristotle gives precision to a distinction in the general 
realm of existence which had been gradually shaping itself 
through the speculations of his predecessors. In his general 
representation of fact the whole system falls into three mem- 
bers or groups : (1) the absolutely unchanged and unchang- 
ing final caupe ; (2) the realm of existents that are relatively 
unchangeable but which undergo a regular uniform series of 
changes, the heavenly bodies; (3) the region of constant 
mutation and change which locally io definable as that 
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underneath the moon— tlie^earthj that is, with iti immediate 
surroundings, the atmosphere, &c. ^ 

Keeping this very general distinction in view, I proceed 
t^make the assiiinption that ii), any connected foody o! 
speculative views there is gen^^ally some central conception ’ 
which will furnish a clue to the interconnexion of its parts. 
Some such dominating conception I think we find in Aris- 
totle in the idea of End or Purpose. It is an idea so closely 
connected with that of change that it can only he expounded 
in close relation to^the analysis of change, Ppurpose follow- 
ing out rapidly this conception of change as the embodiment 
of purpose^or end in order thereby to get a first provisional 
view of Aristotie^s system. ^ 

ii. The conceptions of Change and Purpose. 

Aristotle lays dowm in the broadesf terms the proposition : 
‘^^Each existent in the realm of change comes to be from 
something, by something, to something^ ^ 

What is this existent which undergoes change? On that 
Arisiotk"^. points out, fet, that the existent is distinct from 
its qualities, quantity, and relations. These are its predi- 
cates; and, as opposed to them, it is definable by the 
abstract term 'subject' (to viroKd}X€vov). In the last resort, 
tlfen/the existent which changes is a subject that is not 
predicate of^any other/^ 

Secondly, Aristotle does not fall a victim, at all events 
not readily, to the line of speculation which naturally arises 
from the distinction between the subject and its qualities, 
ciuantity, and relations* That is to he will not, or, at 
least, will not readily, be driven to the supposition of a 
subject which, like Locke's ' substance/ is a mer^ cluster of 
negations. The existent subject, he maintains as well a*s lie 

^ Met. A 1069 b 3G : vap fieralSdAhet a 13. 
rl ml vit6 ripm kuI ets ri» C?i’. Z 1032 ® 3ici. Z 1020 a 20. 
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can, must l|3 a concrete somewhat (roSe ri), an individual 
things geneialities, universals, are not as such existent; the 
generalities which we may predicate of the existent subject 
do not themselves directly indicate existent^. 

Thirdly, the individual sdoject, though thus opposed to 
its universal predicates, must nevertheless have a definite 
nature, a character, that which is essential to it, that which 
makes it to be what it is, that which it is in itself : without 
such character it could not be or be known. 

Fourthly, this group of characters, wh^eby the concrete 
individual existent thing is defined, coincides with the last 
or ultimate specific difference which we arrive at in classi- 
fication, ^ 

Thus, fifthly, the ultimate subjects, in the region in which 
change is most of all involved, are the individuals composing 
an infima species or natural kind — one in nature, therefore, 
but many in number. In regions where change is uniform ^ 
the ultimate subjects are single eternal existents, changing 
by constant law — onelDoth in kind and in number. 

f 

I call attention here to the all-important identifid^tion in 
Aristotle’s system of the essence of the individual with the 
essence of the infima species 'or natural kind. Undoubtedly 
this rests on, or, at all events, coincides with, the idea which 
Aristotle throughout accepts, that nature in the broad‘s sense 
is a system of fixed types of existence. Such representa- 
tion of nature lies in the background of all Aristotle’s 
thought, and only by constant reference to it can we make 
the details of the Aristotelian logic internally consistent and 
intelligible. 

The definite nature which makes the thing to he what it 
is, is also that whereby each thing has its place in the whole, 
by which it plays its part in the whole, discharges its func- 
tion, and therefore is what each existent has to be, what it 
^ That is, sCaaong the heavenTy Fodies. < 
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has to realise. Ih the rea^'sation of this^ its m-'^erent deter- 
mined nature, the true beiig of each thing consists. The 
whole world of change, thWefore, may be regarded as a 
Nij^gtein of realised ends, or ^ the constant process of the 
realisation of ends. From Uie one point of view each* 
concrete thing is entitled by Aristotle a completed Actuality 
{evreXixeta) ; from the other point of view we distinguish 
in the process the initial Potentiality {Mvajja^) from the 
Ac?tuality itself (ivepjeta). ' 

The distinctioi» of actuality and potentiality involves a 
third conception, that of Process or the actualisation of the 
potential. * Aristotle calls it fierd^oki^ (Change), and uses 
the rather narfbwer term fciv7}cri<; (Movement) as synonym- 
ous with itJ It is best to keep in mind not this more 
specific form of change (movement), but change or process 
in general, which is to be defined as the actualisation of 
what exists potentially: it is the transition from the 
potential stage to that of completed actuality. 

In this transition it will be notM that the completed 
actuality assumes a definite form, the presence of which 
distinguishes it from the antecedent potential condition. 
All change, therefore, involves the negative element : it is 
a transition from what is not yet to what is. The negation, 
however, is not, so to speak, of the absolute kind. The 
potential, as'^not possessing what the actuality manifests, is 
not absolute negation. Aristotle uses to designate this 
aspect of it the technical term orrepijcng (privation). The 
potential may ha,ve abundance of actuality when looked at 
from another point of view. It is* negative or privative 
only as regards the higher form into which it is capable of 

* 

^ See Phys* v, 2*24 b 35. iiera^oXr) (aAAoww, av^'qcns and (p$icriSf'*ipop&)i 
is divided into (1) yheeris and (pBopd, in the categories of Quality, Quan- 
which relate to the category of ; tity, Place, respectively. 

(2) which has •three species » 
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developing. Y In the complete g^.idation of nature there is 
thiiSj as it li/ere, a scale of ascent and descent^ descending 
towards privation of all tha,ti is determinatej ascending 
to wardsf' completed perfect; acj^iiality. ^ 

' Farther, from its position hs a realised end, an actuality, 
the concrete existent must always be regarded as in itself 
a compound (avvOerov), of which it is easy to distinguish 
as elements the familiar Form and Matter. It is a com- 
pound because the actuality is not an absolutely new foriha- 
tion; there is Carried out in it, manifesfeed in its fulness, 
what is also in a way present in the antecedent condition. 
There must therefore be« a common basis, the %undation 
for that identify in difference which connects the potential 
and the actual. This common basis is called by Aristotle 
vXt] (Matter), a notion much wider than that which we 
connect with the term! The other element, Form (elSo?), 
is easily identified witE the reXo? or final cause, for it is the 
same as that which the thing is capable of being, that which 
when attained constitutes the complete existence of the 
thing. The Form is equivalent to the? end or purpose of the 
thing in an explicit of direct way, when the existent thing 
comes about by Fature The same holds good, 

though the relation is implicit or indirect, wdieji the thing 
produced comes about by Art (rexvv) the practical under- 
standing {Sidpoia TTpaKTLK'^) of man. In tlfe region of 
generation, then, there are two main types of cause : Fature, 
which Aristotle vaguely enough regards as the immanent 
activity or form; and Art, whatsoever springs from the 
soul or mind, in whiqh latter case the form is distinguish- 
able in its antecedent condition from its realisation in the 
concrete tlpng.^ 

It^ is worth noting here that Aristotle connects with 
these two types of causes two mysterious and treacherous 
VPhys, ii. c. 1. ^ * 
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factors which play a pslrt in his theory cl nature, — 
Spontaneity (to avro^jiaToA and Chance Spontan- 

eity relates mainly to natii^ as a cause, chance rather to 
The connexion betweeir^ha|ice and ari? is tie more 
obvious of the two. In carrying out a plan, says Aristotle, * 
it often happens that the actions requisite# for the end in 
View have consequences that were not foreseen, and that 
did not enter into the consideration of the agent. On the 
Analogy of this relation he seems to have ^conceived of 
spontaneity or tl^ spontaneous as holding -a similar place 
with respect to the operations of nature. ISTature also 
has to employ means in order to realise its ends, and from 
such means may follow effects which are not, so to speak, 
in the plan itself.^ 

Evidently the conception of Spontaneity is irreconcilable 
with any scientific view of nature* as an interconnected 
wholes and perhaps it is not unfSir to insist on the 
essential relation between the notion of the spontaneous 
and Aristotle’s fundamentally unscientific conception of 
nature •as a gradation of fixeS types of concrete exist-* 
ents. JTow experience forces on aify one the admission 
of deviations from such fixed types. Even in the realm 
of organic life, where Aristotle’s picture of nature has 
m«ost* to support it, we are presented with innumerable 
deviations fit)m the type. Aristotle himself considers only 
the extreme cases of such deviation — monsters as they are 
called (repara). For these he finds an easy explanation in 
this notion of a possible deviation from nature, a possible 
interference with the operation of natjire, which, as he con- 
ceived it, is always directed towards the realisation of ends.- 

^ The effects or consequences in mechanical way, it is isaid to be the 
question are always such as might result of spontaneity or chance.* See 
have been the object of nature or art. Phgs. ii. cc. 4-6. 

In other words, when what might ® Phys. ii. 199 b I ; cf. Gen. An. 
have been xntencled results ift a purely iii. 7^9 b 10. 
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iii. Tli& conc\ ptions of Form and flatter. 

These notions of Form and |'i.atter admit of and req_iiire 
somewliat more detailed apaly^ns ; amd the analysis will yiep.-- 
'* UvS some of the characteristio. technical notions with which 
Aristotle operates. Matter, quite generally, is the substratiiin 
of change. Change is, as Kant later expressed it, not vicis- 
situde, a series of perfectly disconnected events ; there is 
involved in it an element of identity, of continuity; the 
differences which are too easily taken to constitute change 
are possible only as differences in some common substratum, 
which therefore constitute the necessary complement in the 
whole notion of change.^ Matter then, so r^^arded, is that 
which is not in itself the individual concrete existent, but 
is so only potentially ; it is what may or may not possess 
this or that quality. Such potentiality of becoming a con- 
crete existent is still* more clearly manifested in another 
aspect of matter, that in which it presents itself as capable 
of being, or of not being, an individual. This or that in- 
dividual cannot be called necessary. Now thatein the 
individual which has Ihis characteristic of non-necessity, or 
contingency, is its matter. ^ 

If, now, recognising the strictly relative character of this 
notion of matter, we carry our view downwards to that which 
is the last remainder after abstraction, we hav^Ji the wholly 
indeterminate final matter v'kp) wdiich is the bare 

potentiality of all that is actualised in the realm of change — 
incognisable by itself, known to us only by analogy, a point 
in which Aristotle is borrowing freely from Plato.^ 

In the realm of change, wherever there is numerical multi- 
plicity, there is the element of contingency, the element of 
matter. Where there is no element of the material, no 

i Phys, I c. 7. 

Met, Z 1036 a 9 ; Phys, I 191 a 8. Ql Tim, 52 B. 
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potentialityj only complete! actuality, there is bI numerical 
multiplicity, — a propositioi^ which furnishes A;|istotl8 with 
one of the main determinations of the Divine Nature. It 
?^nables Mm to assign to I^ivine the Al - iii^portant 
of unity. (There is cohi^iderable difficulty in clearing • 
up the relation of matter and form in th§ case of those 
concrete existeiits which are not included in the realm of 
constant change, namely, the heavenly bodies. In so far as 
they undergo change in the sense of motion, iliey contain 
matter in the correlative sense. But they io not contain 
matter in the proper sense of the wmid. Each one of them 
is the sole^aiid complete representative of its type, — ^it is 
sui generis.) ^ 

The element of form is that which constitutes the nature 
of the concrete thing, — that, therefore, which when known 
discloses to us its essence. For this-' Aristotle uses a very 
peculiar abstract term — -to tL gv ehc^. The phrase is un- 
doubtedly framed on analogies comm?on eiiougli otherwise 
ill Aristotle. 'AjaOov is ^good,’ to elvai is HLe being 

good ' ‘ goodness! Consequently our phrase here means 

‘ wliat was the being of the thing,’ or otherwise ' the abstract 
nature or essence of the things’ ^ This abstract essence or, 
as we might call it, the notion of the thing, is its ileter- 
'‘minate character divested of ail element of matter. It is 
therefore, as- can readily be seen, what appears expanded 
in the definition (Xoyo 9 j opicrfi6<?) of the thing, and Aristotle 
expressly calls this notion of the thing its 'form.’ 

i\x The First Cause. 

The process of transition or development from the poten- 
tial to the actual always involves an Efficient Agent (to 

Tile imperfect ib explained as text of discussion, and mean* 'Vvhat 
an idiom by wliieb the ^mianent the thing I'eally tmQ throughoui tiie 
nature of a thing is expressed ; or mTestigation of its nature, 
perhaps it refers to a sppp«sed con- 
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Mipovv), wh'‘i:tlier nature in some oae of its concrete manifesta- 
tions, or artTjas embodied in son^^i concrete agent. And it is 
a iimdamental proposition witj?^ Aristotle that the Efficient, 
that which gives rise to the process of transition, 
always be in itself an acWal existent. The potential as 
such does not give rise to the actual. It is necessary, so to 
speak, that the potential should be stimulated into energy, 
and it can be so stimulated only by the operation of a com- „ 
pletely existent thing — something which, as Aristotle puts it, 
exists in actuaMty. From this proposition it was evidently 
easy for Aristotle to proceed to an important conclusion from 
his general doctrine, namely, that there must be for the whole 
connected sequence of changes a First Efficient, a First 
Mover {Trpmrop klvqvv) ; there must be, as he says, a first 
beginning, a principle (apxv) j series of causes cannot be 
endless. Thus, in spite of the apparent priority of the po- 
tential to the actual, Aristotle insists that in fact the actual 
always precedes the "potential, — another of those features 
which absolutely distinguish his conception of development 
from any of the more modern interpretations of that motion. 

f 

To recapitulate: Process or Change is the notion under 
which Aristotle brings all forms of transition from the po- 
tential to the actual. In it, therefore, we find what ^orre- " 
spends most closely to the all-important notieiJi of efficient 
causation; and Aristotle takes occasion to define very ac- 
curately one element in his theory of real causation. The 
Efficient, that which gives rise to the transition from po- 
tential to actual, musf always itself, before the transition, be 
in the condition of actualised existence. Ultimately, there- 
fore, howeyer far back we may push the regress from effect 
to Cause, we must land in an efficient which is itself in 
completed actuality, and which therefore is not itself in the 
condition of process or transition. Even if we look at change 
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Ie the rather limited thoiij^h important sense of local ino^pe- 
inent {^popaj—md Aristotle sometimes goes the lenatli of 
maintaining that all forms .of change involve local move- 
ment^ — the result is the si.me in kind: there be 

postulated a first unmoved mover. Along this line, tlmn, ® 
Aristotle works out perhaps the most ob’^ious connexion 
between the realm of mutation and the immutable, or* as 
he otherwise calls i \ the Divine (to Belov), 

% |t would perhaps be an exaggeration to say that tlie 
characters by means of which he further cleSnes the notion 
of God are negative; but certainly they come very near 
being mere explicit denials of w^at is the general aspect 
of the realm i;)f mutation. These defining marks of the 
Divine are most easily unfolded from the notion ot the 
first immoved cause of motion. The following - h a sun> 
iiiary of them : — 

(1) God is in His essence pure actuality; there is not 
ill His being anything merely potential. 

(2) The essence of the Divine is eternal, for the series 
of trai 3 .sitions making up ih^ process of the world of 
generation has neither beginning noP end. (This proposi- 
tion of the eternity of the wcwid of generation caused the 
greatest trouble to the scholastic iVristotelians. They found 

•difiiciilty in accommodating it to the Christian doctrine of 
Creation.) , 

(d) The nature of the Divine is immaterial. 

(4) The nature of the Divine, being immaterial, is un- 
changeable and free from every element of passive affection. 
It is not by motion of Himself, or, in the more general 
way, by change of His own being, that the Divine Agent 
gives rise to movement or change. This position, however 
necessary from the premisses of Aristotle’s system, mlj 

^ (kn, Corr. i, c. 5. 

Taken from Scliwegler, of the Hid, of PML TOP (14t!i ea.) 

# « 
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accentuates"^ the difficulty there v latent of representing in 
any intelligible fashion the manner in which the operation 
of the Divine on the world ^ A generation conies about. 
Aristotle Miiself hardly^ giycs any explanation of it 
yond a reference to the aiialbgons case in 'which change of 
emotion or desire may come about from conteiiiplatioii, 
say, of the beautiful. Thus, in a way, the series of changes 
in the realm of mutation would be represented as origin- 
ating from, .and expressive of, a certain striving of the 
changeable towards the perfect model of the unchanging,"-^ 

(5) The nature of God, being devoid of every element of 
matter and therefore of ^ all multiplicity, must^further be 
characterised as single. The Divine is one. The same 
result, indeed, 'wmuld follow from the unity of th^ world of 
mutation ; for the sequence of changes there is continuous, 
and such continuity- can find explanation only in the 
singleness of the firrt cause.^ 

(6) Finally, as the tDivine is wholly devoid of any element 
of the material, its essence must be defined as throughout 
intelligible, and its mode of existence, therefore, must like- 
wise be defined as the exercise of pure uumixed intelligence. 
The Divine is pure continuous activity of thought, alto- 
gether devoid, therefore, of the practical or productive 
energies which cliaracterise the rational life of mai^ apd" 
having for the object of its contemplation nothing beyond 
itself. It is therefore pure self-conscious reason 
jwjcremg ) — to strain the expression a little. It is impos- 
sible from the scanty utterances of Aristotle on this 
point to give greater exactness to the all-important notion 
which here emerges — that of the intelligible object of the 
continuous contemplation of the divine reason. 

^ 2l€6, A 1072 b 3. also as many unchangeable Divine In* 

“ [But at the same time it must be telHgences as are necessary to explain 
kept in mind that Aristotle recognises the movements of the planets.] 
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V. The Soul. 

ItetiirniiiC: now to the lealin of the rniilfible. I note 

O 

riiat Aristotle proceeds, in the types of clr#iige, on 

a rlistiiictioii easily arrived at from a broad contemplatioc * 
of tlie world of fact, and already recogniscKl more or less 
^hiiiiitely in the pro- Aristotelian thinking — the distinction 
f-)ecweeii niCiveiiient * which is, as we should call it, the 
rntM-dnanicrd result oi: a preceding movement, arfd movement 
or change whieli^is, so to speak, self-geoeiated. 2^ature, 
ill the narrower sense of that term, is regarded as the 
piiiicipic all self-generated mavement, and such inove- 
iiieiits coi]stiti?«^e the more important element in the world 
of change : merely induced movement is accidental. 

lS;ow, the principle of all such self-generated inoveineiit 
had been called by Plato '^vxv (SoiTl) ; and, though Aris- 
totle perhaps restricts to sonic oxte?it the range within 
which soul is recognised, he yet does not depart widely 
from the Platonic position. For Iumi as for Plato there 
is no wstinctioii in e^stnice between life and soul. Only, 
in accorfianc(‘ wiib the method pruviued hj the important 
distiiictiou bi^.tween potential -and actual, and the cognate 
notion of a gra, dually ascending scale of actuality, Aristotle 
is tma4}]ed to connect life and soul by the relation of potential 
and actual, f^oul is the actuality of the organised body or 
living being. Tlie completion or complement of the living 
being— which apart from it possesses merely the potentiality 
of life — is called by Aristotle 

Soul, then, is not only always re]|ited to body, but it 
is more speciiically related 10 that type of body which 
from the a-rrangemeiit of its parts is adapted tej the kind 


7 / -^vx^i cVt«/ €i'T€A,c;c€ia vpiarri ii. ^12 a 27. For ix more precise 
iXfiC'/, iaros ^miKQv dvpdjxei (mjp statement of tlie relation of fwi) and 

TtiiyiiTO Se, t av f upyauiyk*, * Ik‘ d’#?.. pp, 199-202. 
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of fmietion which we call life/' Tims in strictness soul 
in tlie world* of mutation presents itself only in the reeim 
of oiwanic li/e. It is not. as with Plato, extended over 
the wnole region of tho' maferial universe. Only where-'" 
" tlie arrangemeni: of parts exhibits the peculiarity of organic 
connexion can '*re scy that the completed actuality which 
is thus made possibie is of the nature of soul. Wlief- 
e\’er that arrangement is provided there may be soul : and 
in truth the term ‘ organic connexion ’ — the significance 
we attach to the term ‘ organ ' — can only find application 
when the activity called 'life’ is really brought into exist- 
ence. Thus, for example, Aristotle steadfastl}"" maintains 
that a hand or arm when cut off ought not to have applied 
to it the same name Vvhich it bears when the same portion 
of matter is veritably an integral part of the living whole. 

The same general conception, which enables us thus to 
define the soul as the actuality of what is potentially in 
the organised living Body, may in its turn find application 
to th.e soul itself. That is, the soul may exhibit to us a 
gradation of ascending functions related in somewhat the 
same fasbiioii as respectively potential and actual. 

Aristotle, following out finis thought, proceeds to ask, 
What is the simplest set of functions in which the organic 
life is manifested in actuality ? They are, he say^j the " 
nutritive or vegetative." Tlie living being 'preserves its 
existence only by assimilating nutriment. The function 
therefore of nutrition is the first grade of the activity of 
the soul Without it none of the higher forms can be 
exercised. 

The next of the higher forms are, in the first place, 
sense-apprehension (ata67]crc^) : in the second, motor activ- 
it}^ {dp7]m^). The latter, however, Aristotle tends to regard 

^ {iliat U, life in the simplest re ml ml <p0i<np, De 

and wide.'st ^-sense) rV ot] avrov An. ii. 412 arl4. 
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as dependent on the former. Here he shows genuine 
psychological insight. 

Aristotle regards sense-perception as the s^^lecific charac- 
-Aeristic of the animal soul. . It •is the foundation for a 
variety of closely connected higher functions, which on 
the whole Aristotle tends to group together with sense- 
perception, and which the later scholastics almost unani- 
mously named ' thd animal soul.’ They constitute the 
Representative function {(pavrao-La), which includes (1) the 
capacity for reta»mmg images of past sen^e-apprehensions 
{jbivyfiT}); (2) reminiscence or voluntary recall {aud/j.p7}cn^, 
a function* which Aristotle thinks* belongs chiefly to man); 
and (3) imagination, in the fuller sense, as the representa- 
tion of a concrete individual. 

Closely allied to these, and not, as we shall see later, very 
accurately defined by Aristotle, are tlie functions of judging, 
believing, and even reasoning — a group constituting altogether 
what might be called the functions ot understanding ; and 
on the whole the Platonic term hidvoiu is suitable here. 

The •soul, thus repr^gsented as the actuality of the body, 
as constantly correlated with the bolly, is, like the body, 
part of the realm of the changeable.^ Like the body, it 
is strictly individual It is nonsense to represent any 
sdul capable of inhabiting any body.^ The soul there- 
fore is mortal or immortal in the same sense in which 
the body is. That is to say, just as the world of genera- 
tion is eternal and the types of existence in it equally 
eternal, while the individuals are transitory, so with the 
soul It is only in the endless series of generations that 
man has immortality.^ 

• 

^ [Though Aristotle regards the in- that the affections of 4^vxh afe not 
vestigation of Tpvx'h as a department strictly Kivriffets,} 
of (pvcrtKTi, and therefore as dealing ^ De An, i. 407 h 28, 

with mpfjrd, he is caijeful* to insist ^ An, ii. 415 b 3. 
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Nevertlieless Aristotle recogiiisevS, and from tlie positions 
of his iiietaoliYsics Y^as bound, to recognise, sometliing in 
or eonnecte<v with the soul whereby an explanation coulci 
be givf'u of the apprehension by man of what is ^notr 
iniitoble, w'hat is eternal, even in a sense in which the 
cycle of generfition is not eternal — the Divine. There is 
in the soul something of tlie Divine, and to this Aristotle 
gives the name of intellect or reason ' (roi/?). 

In considering Aristotle's general view of the soul two 
points reciuire attention. 

1. The Vv^hole life of the soul, regarded as tlie actuality 
of some potentiality, might be looked at eTther from the 
side of the organic body of v/hich it is the completion, or 
with respect to that more abstract idea, the purpose^ end, 
or aim which is realised in the life of the soul. From 
this second point of view the life of the soul is, in one 
wuy at least, the realisation, the concrete actual appre- 
hension, of truth. Hie function of the soul, on its theo- 
retical side at least is to know, to apprehend \Xdiat is. 
ITiO development of the soul, then, through the several 
grades or pow'ers, may also be regarded as the gradual 
approxitnation in actual conscious experience to the ideal 
of theoretical apprehension, — that is, completed kuoWiedge 
of the real. Perhaps from this point of vieV it is most 
easy to understand some of the characteristic positions of 
tlie theory of knowledge to which we shall presently advert. 
The reality which is to be apprehended, so far as the realm 
of generation is concerned, exists always as a combination 
of matter and form. Correspondingly, our apprehension 
of the world of fact must exhibit a combination of the 
universal, the notion, with the particularising elements 
marking off the individual of sense - perception. Even in 
the cases where it is most of all p<?ssihle to separate the 
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form from the matter in what is known, iiaiiiely, in 
mathematical science, there will still be fo^^iiicl as con- 
stitiiting the real object known an emboclir^ieiit of form 
■ill matter. Mathematical relations are apprehended only 
in the typical individuals — figures or numbers — in which * 
is involved an element of matter.^ ^ 

So if we carry our consideration farther back, corre- 
sponding to this combination of the perceived and the 
hotion in what is known, there wull be, as^ respects the 
psycliical fuiictiwis, the co-operation of seiJse-apprehension 
and the higher activities extending up to reason. In that 
combination, and corresponding to the gradation of com- 
pleteness in oXli knowledge, there will be a graduated scale 
of ascent from the stage in which passive sense is the 
predominating factor to the highest intellectual exercise, 
that of reason, wlmre the function ’of sense seems almost 
absent. 

2. The peculiar perplexity in vdiich Aristotle’s psy- 
chology is left through the apparent wmnt of continuity 
between soul and intellect or reason is the correlate of 
the corresponding perplexity in the theory of existence, 
and also in the logical theory of knowledge. Whatever 
explanation Aristotle may have to give of the relation 
Bet’^een intellect (vovg) and the soul, he is at least clear 
and emphaSic in declaring that vovs is not the realisation 
of any corporeal potentiality; it is not dependent on the 
body, and has no specific organ.^ It comes, as he puts it, 
from without into the souL^ (Aristotle denies that the soul 
possesses immortality in a sense diffierent from the immor- 
tality of the body. The soul may have the immortality of 
continuous unending generation, but it does^ not follow 

^ The material factor in mathe- a 33. 
matical objects is called by Aristotle De An, iii. 429 a 24. 

, po7}t 7]. Met, Z 10B6 a^9 ; H 1045 ’\Gen, An. il 786 b 28, 
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that the individual soul has. Noi)?, on the other hand; 
may claim immortality in the fullest sense, that is, non- 
temporality ; "but it may not claim individuality.) 

But ^his is precisely Mie kind of position in wliicli the* 
" Divine stands in relation to the world of generation. It 
is whoiiy distinct from it in character, determinable 
really by predicates which are just the negations of the 
fiiudamental features of the world 6f generation. For 
example, it Is evident that the unity assigned to tlid 
Divine is not a positive predicate, but o^ily the negation 
of that plurality which characterises the concrete world of 
generation. It is quite kupossible to represent '*"the unity 
of the Divine nature as numerical singlen^s. However 
much the Platonic and Aristotelian conception of the 
ultimately real existent may have deepened, however 
much of richness and* concreteness it ^\aj have gathered 
as compared with the original abstract conception of the 
Elea tic One, there fiiiist be said of it just what was 
ptointed out in the ease of the Eleatic doctrine. The 
various predicates by whicli the Ckie is determixfed do 
not in way unfold the positive nature of the One. 
Tijey are no more than variod ways of denying that real 
existence belongs to any part of the manifold changeable 
w^^rld of phenomena. 

There is tans the same hiatus in the psychology as in 
tiie meU'iphysic. Corresponding to it we shall probably 
find, when we are engaged in considering the relation 
between rlie first principles of knowledge and derivative 
truths, a breach of continuity which renders the problem 
of knowledge insoluble. These first principles must to 
some exteni at least be the apprehension of pure forms; 
and such apprehension in various degree must be reached 
with the help of, on the basis of, the particulars of sense- 
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perception. But the question in what relation the appre- 
hended first principles stand to the knowledge which is 
supposed to result from the apprehension of them in 
the ^concrete facts of perception I'hises a difficulty ^similar 
to those which we find in Aristotle’s psychology and 
metaphysic. 



CHAPTER Ilf 


THEOllY OF KNOWLEDU-E 
i. Lrmoiulvation and Opinion. 

Ix dealing with knowledge Aristotle proceeds on a iiiodifi- 
caiion of the familiar Platonic antithesis between oj)^^iioii 
(Sd|^a.) and science* {iTncnpprj). Wlia t Plato called 
' opinion ’ is called osjmprehen^i<Sj*'by’'^^ ' dialectic ’ 
{ha\QKTiKi]}\ what JPlato called 'science’ Aristotle calls 
‘ r. podactic ’ or ' demonstrative knowledge ’ {iTncrr^pp dwo- 
Beifcrifa]). ‘Dialectic’ is ar term which Aristotle ginploys 
with considerable umformity of meaning to signify judging^ 
reasojrlug, or thinkiiig, whiqja proceeds on grounds merely 
assumed as true without the careful investigation required 
hi order to establish their validity. Ordinary expedience" 
supplies us in abundance with these commonplaces of think- 
ingt nierely probable propositions. On the odiier hand, 
science or demonstrative knowledge employs only premisses 
which are themselves universal and necessary. In both 
eases, whether in the material of dialectic or in the material 
of apociictic, we reason in one and the same form.^ There 

^ diaoep^t Se 'p awodeittriK^ rporatXts to yiveerdm rbv emripov (TvkkoyLerp.Sv • 
T?!!; ^MhfixriKiiS, on ^ (xlv hitobciKTLi^ Kai yap 4 drroh^iKvlmp' ml 6 ipair&p 
A'if'lih' Banpov ftopiou rijs dvn<bti<Te(&s cvXKoyi^^rat Xal:iSv ri Kard rwos 
^(XTtv {ov yap ipctiT^ d\Xa Xafi^dv^i 6 bvdpx^t-v ■?) (jd^ vvdpx^^i^^'^A'tUil. Ptdor, 
■?/ Sc diaXeicrtfc^j epcJjTTjTts i. 24 a 22. 
du'^iydtreds vpbs ^ ** 
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is a unity of structure in our connected thinking, whether 
dialectical or scientific. It is this common str^uctiire which 
Aristotle was the first to analyse iiT greater detail, and wdiich 
constitutes the specifically logical inspect of knowledge. 

'Apodictic/ employing the syllogism as its form, inevit- ^ 
ably suggests the c|_uestion as to the necessity or possibility 
of first principles of knowledge. If there is demonstration 
at all, then it seems'' to Aristotle obvious that there cannot 
131? an infinite regress of proof. Ultimately we find ourselves 
attaching all demonstrated conclusions to certain primitive, 
absolute, simple, immediate data. Such principles are of 
two distinct kinds; and the distinction is of the utmost 
importance. They are either common or general principles 
Qcoival ap'^ah\ or special and peculiar principles {ohcelm^ 
Thus, for example, in mathematical science 
the axiom ' if from equals, equals remain ’ 

is general, applying indiffer^Jy to quanta of different kinds. 
On the other hand, there are certain fundamental truths 
with respect to figures which cannot be regarded as also 
truths wvith regard to numbers; nor is it possible always to 
transfer a fundamental truth in respect to one kind of 
quantity to another kind of (^.^lantity. Each distinct type 
of concrete existence, having its own permanent essential 
natufe, involves a certain number of primitive, immediate, 
simple daJba*or truths, on which all demonstration respect- 
ing it must be based, or about which all demonstration 
turns.^ 

Aristotle puts very concisely another important feature 
of difference between these two kinds of ultimate primary’ 
truths. Besides the essential attributes which are demon- 
strated, every science involves (1) principles from which 
(el Sv) demonstration is made, (2) a subject-matter (rye^o?) 
concerning which (wepl o) demonstration is made.- The 

^ Anat Fo&t. i. 76 % 37? Post, i. 75 a 39, 76 b 11. 
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former are the common axioms or principles; the nature 
of the latter is expressed by the special, peculiar, axioms or 
principles; and all demonstration which does not proceed 
upon s^')ecial peculiar pUnciples is empty, void of sigiiifi- 
canced 

No doubt, iisdeiiying this distinction, there is the char- 
aeteristic Aristotelian view of the fixed types of concrete 
existence. As we saw, the concrete tiling is what it is by 
reason of tliB general character, its form or essence. Thus 
complete knowledge about a thing is obtained when we are 
able to connect all its features {ra icaO' avra avp^^e^riKora) 
with the primitive components of its essence. Demonstra- 
tion, where possible in respect to any one tyjfe of existence, 
wmiild present itself as a syllogism or series of syllogisms in 
which the ground or reason for all that is known^^PiPj^t-— 
ing the thing is sho^n to be the primitive, or 

ultimate component^ of its 

On the other hand, nothing is demonstrated from the 
general axioms alona They indicate conditions in the 
absence of which demonst1:ation is, impossible, but they 
furuish no concrete* data for knowledge. This peculiar 
cluiracter of the common principles is most clearly ex- 
hibited in the most important of them, the axiom of 
Contradiction — the principle that two contfadiotoriiy * 
opposed judgments cannot be at once triie^ or, that a 
thing cannot both be and not be under the same condi- 
tions and in the same relations. 

ii. The PrinGipk of Gontracliction, 

The principle of contradiction is selected by Aristotle as 
the supreme and most important and fundamental common 
axioml^ The consideration of this principle falls within the 
scope of metaphysic, which, more specifically, is regarded 
^ Dc Aih, i. 403 a 1. riOOS lb 18, 
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by Aristotle as baving for its object being-as-sucb (to op 
^ ov). The treatment of comino| axioms in general is 
regarded by Mm as forming part ♦ of metaplrf'sic : but, in 
particular, the principle of contradiction falls witWn that 
part'^ of philosophy because it connects directly with beiiig- 
as-siich. The principle itself is formulate<d by Aristotle 
a rather definite objective reference — 'The same thing 
cannot belong and Aot belong to the ,same thing at the 
same time and in the same respect/^ Such S-ii axiom is 
also the most firiji principle of knowledge of thinking ; for 
it implies that it is impossible for the human mind to 
think that^what is true is at the. same time, in the same 
sense, in the^ same reference, false.^ The fundamental 
opposition between true and false has the double refer- 
incompletely expressed if not taken both with 
respect to the-^i!i ^|;e^f , things and a*t the same time with 
respect to apprenension oft&H nature ^f things. These, in 
Aristotle’s view, are always coirelative' ; but, if a priority is 
to be assigned to either, it must be aceorded to the objective 
aspect, 4}lie nature of things. 

The same axiom, when due atteiltion is paid to the 
notions of truth and falsity occ*arring in it, implies a further 
generality — that which later logicians separated off as the 
*Iavv GT principle of Excluded Middle. When they are pro- 
perly dejing^r there is no third possibility between the true 
and the false.^ Aristotle, in handling this implication of the 
principle of contradiction, approaches the highly important 
speculative proposition that all assertions which have as 
their apparent subject the universe, thg sum-total of reality, * 
are meaningless. 

The principle of contradiction from its naty.re cannot 

m 

^ rb ai/rh tijua vvdpxeiv re nal ^ Met. T 1005 b 24. 

r(p avrip Kal mrh ® Ifet. T 1011 b 25. 

rb ahr6. — Met. T 1006 
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adriiit of proof. Those who seek for such, say>s Aristotle/ 
exhibit only their ignoisnce of what is meant by proving. 
He who rejeVts it, theHj^cannot be dislodged from Iiis posi- 
tion by, a demonstratioii^i which shall directly establish the 
trath of the principle. He can be refuted only indirectly 
by showing that it is either impossible or 
obsiird for him to retain the position of rejecting tile 
principle. For the purpose of this indirect confirmation 
of thu piimsiple it is sufficient to insist that its opponent 
simll allow thitt the terms or notions h^ employs have a 
donnite meaning. If he uses any term at all, with the 
admission that it has a. meaning, then, Aristotle thinks, it 
is possible to make clear to him that he nfust admit the 
tnith of the principle of contradiction. If he will not allow 
tiiMt terms or notions have any meaning, then it 
that he rejects thinking 271 tai n, must the use of 

speed), and is no bftter tha^^^TpianL For if his terms 
or notions have a mtianingv^vhatever they mean is distin- 
guishable from their •corresponding negatives, and it must 
therefore be impossible thTit one ajid the same term or 
notion can at the sttfine time mean both the positive and 
negative. The possibility of •thinking at all, Aristotle seems 
to say, depends on the admission that tliere is a certain 
iixity of significance in terms or notions, and lllis m the* 
long-run is equivalent to the fixity of the that 

which is. Thinking, in other words, is but the apprehension 
of what is ; and, if there be no distinction between what a 
tiling is and what it is not, thinking becomes impossible, 
and we are not even in a position to reject the principle 
of contradiction. We have neither thoughts nor terms 
whereby to express our rejection, if such thoughts and terms 
have?' no fixity of meaning.^ 

Thus the principle of contradiction is an axiom of thought 
^ 'MeL r 1005 b 1006 a 5. ♦ # Met F c. 4. 
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only on account of the mtimate con elation between think- 
ing as a process of apprehending arl the nature of things 
to be apprehended. Aristotle is ^far removed from the 
position sometimes taken in pureh^ formal logic, according 
to v^iich the principle of contradiction is the expression 
only of a condition under which the subjective activity of 
tlpiiMng proceeds. It is, indeed, and has always been 
found, impossible in ^ny way to extract from the notion of 
thinking as a merely subjective activity the principle of 
contradiction. In the Aristotelian view, however, that 
principle manifests its fundamental character only when 
thinking in general is taken as an element, it may be an 
all-pervading ^element, in the process of apprehending 
reality. A severance of thinking from reality is altogether 
foreign to Aristotle. 

which the fundamental opposition be- 
tween true and to in .%e principle of con- 

tradiction are clearly conceived^.they lead us back, Aristotle 
points out, to the fundamental conception of the final sub- 
jects of predication. It is primarily with respect to such 
final subjects — concrete existents, each with a definite 
nature — that the principle has its application. Aristotle is 
therefore on the one hand making a distinction between 
subjects and their predicates, and on the other hand reject- 
ing any view which extends the conception of subject 
beyond t!BS®"sphere of the concrete existent. 

Consider the first of these points. Aristotle points out 
that we must define carefully the terms of our opposition, 
as, for example, man and not-man. The principle of con- 
tradiction is to the effect that the conVete existent cannot 
at the same time have the nature of man and not have the 
nature of man. But, it was evidently urged, of the concrete 
existent man I may predicate that he is white, educated, 
and so on ; and evidently, it was insisted, white is not man, 
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educated is not man therefore it is possible to predicate 
not-man of man.^ 

Such acci3.ents, Aristc;tle maintains, do not constitute the 
negative of the nature t:f the subject from which we start ; 
and, were we to endeavour by means of them to express 
exhaustively t^ie opposite of the concrete subject with which 
we start, we should be compelled to try to complete the 
impossible enumeration of an infinite f. series. In the long- 
run ail assertions about accidents are valid only in so^fa/ 
as they refer ^to the fundamental subjects ; and it is the 
fundamental subject that must be taken as that of which 
the negative cannot be true at the same tin^e with the 
positive. Even when we look to the accidgpts the axiom 
may receive confirmation: for certainly ‘white’ is different 

from ‘ educated ’ ; and, if we deny that ‘ being man ’ k the 

same as ^ being white ’ or ‘ being educated, luost allow 
that the difference k infinitelYjjsgf^lSS^^eween ‘ being man ’ 
and ‘not being man/ The/opposite, the negative, is thus 
regarded as, so to speak, the final term in a chain of 
differences.^ « 

f « 

The principle of contradiction, then, must be admitted by 
any one who allows the possibility of apprehension at all 
Apparent rejection of it — for Aristotle maintains that its 
rejection cannot really he thought — must depend on the^ 
denial of the possibility of apprehending reality. Such a 
denial, in the previous history of speculation/'^nad come 
forward in three varieties at least (1) the Heraclitean, 
according to which, because of the constant flux of things, 
no apprehension of any one definite truth was possible;^ 

^ MeU r 1007 a 8. diction of himself or in absolute 

MtL r IpOT a 4. cessation of thought, whence, there- 

^ F e. 5. fore, he refers with approbation to 

® Arisf-otle maintains that if this what was said of Cratylus, one of the 
view be strictly adhered to, it must followers of Heraclitus ; that he had 
involve the thinker either in contra- given the use of speech and con- 
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(2) the Protagorean, according to from the purely 

relative character of apprehensions h was possible and neces> 
sary to say that no one proposit?*on was moTe true than 
another; and (3) filially, from the, doctrine of Ana|:agoraSs 
thao* all things were so intermingled that it was necessary 
to say each thing is as much one as the o4her. 

, iii. Metcvpliysical Priftcijplcs of the Theory of Knowledge. 

* The consideration of the special or peculiar axioms carries 
us at once into tie Aristotelian theory of knowledge. It is 
impossible to understand the position accorded by Aristotle 
to these sptjcial axioms except in connexion with the general 
outlines of his view of knowledge as a whole. In that 
theory of knowledge we are able to recognise distinctions of 
Aopecl;*'''?44ghhav become more definite in modern philo- 
sophical treatoSnt. --^^'"•a.Aheory has a bgical, a psychologi- 
cal, and a metaphysical aspect; nor is it possible to give a 
statement of Aristotle’s view at knowledge in any one of 
these aspects without consideration of the others. I shall 
first take into accouni? certain of the metaphysical doctrines 
which bear most intimately on the view of knowledge. As 
a preliminary it is to be borne in mind that Aristotle’s 
^terminology shows an increasing consciousness of the ambi- 
guity* which always attaches to the term ‘knowledge.’ He 
accepts -ixu-his own way the Platonic antithesis between 
opinion and knowledge, an antithesis which implied that by 
knowledge was meant the clear final insight into truth and 
reality — what we should call the final result of scientific 
investigation. In a similar fashion Aristotle contrasts 
dialectic and apodictic; defining the former as reasoning 

• 

tented himself with wagging his same stream,” by saying man 
finger, and that he had proposed to can go down even once into the same 
amend the statement of Heraclitus, stream.” 

2To man can go down jiwici into the 
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wiiicli proceeds from Werely probable (a ?9 eVl ro rroXv) 
premisses and which afciaiiis therefore merely probable con- 
clusions, whereas in th'e latter the start is made from 
principles which are tlivinselves necessary truths and the 
conclusion is lilcewise necessary. But Aristotle's more 
comprehensive- view of experience leads him greatly to 
reduce the. force of the antithesis as presented in the 
Platonic doctrine, hfot only does Aristotle recognise a 
comraunity \ii form in reasoning within the two distinet 
provinces, — a »3ommiinity of form in thennore elementary 
processes as vrell as in wdiat is fundamental, the connective 
operation of syllogising, -^but he also recognise^ a variety 
of intermediaries which bridge over the giiM between the 
region or opinion and the region of scientific insight. 

Kay more, one might say that to a certain 
modiiicatioii thus introduced alm o.st i denial 

of the distinction oflvind wdiieif'Seer^ to be implied in the 
Platonic antitlresis. Arist 9 fPe keeps so constantly in view 
what w’e call the development of knowledge— the gradual 
advance from the imperfect stage^ of merely probable 
judgment to that of* final, assured, scientific insight — that 
his Hist, contrast tends to become less and less absolute. 
Certainly this statement must be made with qualification; 
and the qualification requisite points directly to" what we" 
shall ihicl to be tlie final insoluble difficulty hptlie Aristot- 
elian treatment. The antithesis never finally**Tanishes. 
There always appears at a certain point a transition of 
kind — the transition which in the metaphysical sphere is 
indicated in the opposition between the variable and the 
immutable, in the psychological sphere between the functions 
of the soul and the mysterious activity of vov<; or reason, in 
the logical sphere between the apprehension of mediated 
truth and the intuition of first, special, peculiar principles. 

Turn then to the metaphysical characteristics which are 
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of most importance as determining tl/ie theory of knowledge. 
Aristotle opposes strenuously to t’^ie Platonic doctrine of 
Ideas, taken as separate from the f articiilars, the view that 
the only existent is the concrete individuaL The Bla tonic 
Idea' he regards as a class - universal which as such can 
possess no substantial existence. The unit^ersal as such 
does not indicate an independent entity, but a property or 
quality common to rdany individuals.^ 'So doubt such uni- 
vaersais indirectly indicate what exists, for they point, to the 
common attributes of really existent subjects. Moreover, 
iiidversals are absolutely necessary for knowledge : there is 
no kuowiei^ge of the isolated or •abstract individual A 
distinction is^Yhus indicated between two senses of the 
term 'individual’ On the one hand, it would appear as 
the^individual were necessarily the ultimate, un- 
(fualified, iinaeArniined unit, the final result left after the 
withdrawal of all that constitutes its agreement with 
others. On the other iiand, if individual enters at all 
into knowledge, it must have an aspeJ^t or character which 
has in it something of liniversalify. 

Aristotle shows himself fully aware of the difficulty 
involved in Ms antithesis between the individual and the 
universal, and more than once formulates it with the utmost 
(ieSnileness : "Knowledge is of the universal.”^ Individuals 
are infinitely'* numerous and distinct from one another. 
How is it possible that if knowledge be of the universal, 
which is on one ground necessary, it should also he of the 
individuals, which on another ground is equally necessary ? 

It can hardly be said that he succeed^ in giving a solution 
as clear as the difficulty to be solved. An approach to a 

solution, however, is made through the metaphysical analysis 

« 

^ elfSi? fiGP odif shai ^ eV ri vapa rd eheiu di^dyKT}, — A^ial. Post. L 77 a 5. 
TToXXd able dydyK% e! hrSdei^is ^crrai, ^ E.g. Pe An. ii. 417 b 23. 

iJvai fiiPTOi Kara dX7]6hs 
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required in order to clear up the notion of the individual 
Numerical plurality is not the ultimate feature which char- 
acterises the; individual'^for Aristotle. Things, the subjects 
of pre«^ication, may be many in number and yet possess 
singleness of character. In fact, within the realm of genera- 
tion it might be said to be necessary that what is really one 
should be manifested in a plurality of numerically distinnt 
individuals. Numerical plurality thus regarded by , 
Aristotle as the final accident attaching to the real subjects 
of predication ^'by reason of their existenc-e in the world of 
generation. 

The true individual is not the numerically distinct unit, 
but that which is manifested w'ithin the region of alternate 
coming to be and ceasing to be in a pliiraiity of separate 
units. The separate units are cognisable only in so. 
they have that fixity' of character which en®^Ker*^eni to be 
recognised as unit^ of one and the same kind. Aristotle 
does not explicitly say, but>^ might very well have said, that 
the subject which is ''only characterised by numerical unity, 
and the indeterminate substratum which has no qualification 
at all, are alike beyond the range of knowledge and existence. 
Thus the concrete individutll, though always manifested in 
iramerioal plurality, is more properly to be conceived of as 
tiie common character which finally connects together the 
multiplicity of numerically distinct units. 

Much depends in this statement on the term 'finally'; 
and we must accept as Aristotle's view that it is not merely 
possible but necessary to recognise in what is offered to us 
in experience the finyal characters which distinguish one type 
of many units from all others. When expressed logically 
this postplate is to the effect that there are and are discov- 
erable ultimate specific diifferences. It is Aristotle's view 
in general, expressed in the most pointed way, that the 
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nitimate real subjects of predicatioii. are fixed bj the last 
specific differences which determine one type of numeri- 
cally distinct individuals. What' is called logically the 
ultimate specific difference coincides therefore with what 
metaphysically is termed by Aristotle the essence or form 
or notion of the concrete individual. Nothing exists which 
has not in addition to its numerical distinctness a fixed 
character or nature. Individuals numerically distinct exist 
therefore only as manifestations of a fixed character or type. 
Logically and metaphysically Aristotle’s theory is dominated 
by this conception of fixity of character, nature, or type, in 
the subject^ of all possible predicatfon. I think he regarded 
it as almost an axiom that, if there be knowledge and exist- 
ence at all, there must be fixity of character in that which 
’h and is-to^^be known. 

Aristotle’s treatment of the principle of contradiction pro- 
ceeds on this assumption. The interpretation which on the 
whole is given by Mm to this detracts somewhat from 

its generality. There can be no doubt rhat in his mind what 
corresponded to it, and* gave it definiteness of meaning, was 
the representation of nature as an arrangement of fixed types, 
natural kinds. In practice Aristotle takes as too easily accom- 
plished the heavy task which is necessary in order to carry 
out fatrly the requirements of the term " final ’ or ' ultimate.’ 
He is too.reahy to accept, as obviously final or ultimate, 
dififerences which are no doubt prominent in the appearance 
of natural objects as presented in experience, A modern 
thinker might accept the axiom in all its generality; but 
much experience would have taught hkn how difficult it is 
to be assured that in the analysis of concrete fact we have 
succeeded in finally determining the differences 5 and the 
new turns of investigation which were hut little appreciated 
by Aristotle would further lead him to doubt whether the 
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fxnal result would takfe expression in the only form coii- 
tenipiated by Aristotle— that of a complete classification of 
natural objects, 5 

Ilf. 

iv, The Ooncrete IndividuaL ^ 

According to the account in the Mctcqdiysics, the ultimate 
subject of predicates is no doubt the concrete individual, 
but not the concrete individual as a mere unit with no 
characteristic save that of numerical distinctness from'' ail 
others. Even numerical distinctness pre^fapposes, Aristotle 
seems to say, a certain common basis. The many are always 
a plurality of the same "kind. To be concrete, bO be, there- 
fore, the possible subject of predication, the individual must 
be conceived of as the numerically distinct member of a 
class, and, moreover, of a class or kind which i ^ elf consists 
merely of individuals. (Aristotle as frequency employs the 
term ' the individual ’ to indicate the infimee species as the 
numerically distinct me?>d7ers of tliem.^) Thus the final 
existent, from the metaphysical point of view, is the lowest 
class, that which is marked out by ar property or complex of 
properties peculiar to itself. It is, indeed, implied in Aris- 
tolles account — which is expressed with reference proxi- 
mo lely to the world of generation, of alternate coming to be 
ami ceasing to be — that numerical plurality is a neeessary 
aspect of these final classes, fixed types, or "^nat^ral kinds, 
and tiiat the numerical plurality is a consequence of the 
fact that there the single, numerically one, form receives 
realisation only in the potentially manifold matter. 

So far, then, a cerl^ain solution of the problem is attained. 
The basis for a reconciliation in knowledge between the 
two features — universality and concrete individuality— is 
so Tar secured. But the solution has its own difficulties. 

’ hyina apcomzzhrQiiuv (Idas, Its numerically distinct members are dropa 
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Tlioiigli expressed proximately with/ reference to the world 
of generation, it contains nothing otherwise to limit its 
generality; and yet it is obvious' enough that it is not, 
without important modification, applicable to eithei«» of the 
other realmvS of existence contemplated by Aristotle. Per- 
haps in the intermediate sphere where then= is change but 
perfect uniformity — where change does not imply alterna- 
tion, the ceasing to' be and coming to be of numerically 
distinct representatives of a type, where therefore type 
and individual (filicide — a little straining might make the 
expression appropriate. 

On the Sther hand, there is no possibility of applying the 
suggested sofiition to the ultimate existence, the Divine 
nature, in which there is no feature of numerical difference, 
no feature .dependent upon matter, no vicissitude or alterna- 
tion at all, in which therefore individuality seems altogether 
wanting. Yet Aristotle for his part seems to regard this 
perfect activity, this form devoid'-of matter, as possessing in 
the highest degree concrete individuality. Were we to 
proceed from this position, we should be compelled to regard 
the forms in the world of generation"^ in their abstraction 
from matter as the true element of existence, and the 
numerically distinct subjects as a kind of falling away from 
the perfection of existence peculiar to the form. Such a 
view is*a kind of feeble reproduction of Platonism, and later 
became the familiar, almost the characteristic, doctrine in 
the hTeo-Platonic metaphysics. That it should thus present 
itself as a necessary consequence, if we reasoned from the 
Aristotelian theology, is another of ihe many indications’* 
that the whole Aristotelian metaphysic is a combination of 
quite incongruous and incoherent parts. , 

Even, however, from the point of view which at present 
we have to occupy — namely, the extent to which the solution 
enables us to lay oiifr a coherent doctrine of knowledge — 
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there is something a litUe doubtful in the conception of the 
concrete individual as the ultimate species, the fixed type, 
or natural kind. The numerically distinct individual is in 
that theory %dewed merely as the embodiment or bearer of 
the specific marks constituting the form or intelligible 
essence of the ^natural kind. But experience forces on us 
the lesson that we do not immediately apprehend numeri- 
cally distinct individuals as being thus"^ merely the embodi- 
ment of an essential intelligible nature. Such apprehension 
of them is rather the final result of completed insight, that 
with which we rest contented as the terminus of investiga- 
tion, not that with which we start. 'Now Arisfetle is far 
from ignoring this lesson of experience. It is the charac- 
teristic feature of his theory of knowledge — what most of 
all distinguishes it from the Platonic — that it re^nises and 
places in the foreground the development of our 'apprehension 
from the crude, vague, imperfect beginning to the final com- 
pleted insight. Yet, evide^^ly, whoever contemplates such 
development is bound also to contemplate a type of indi- 
vidual perfectly distinct from that which in the final appre- 
hension is known as the manifestation or expression of the 
intelligible essence or form. Aristotle beyond all question 
admits such a distinction ; but he nowhere furnishes a satis- 
factory account of the relation between the individuals m 
the two senses in which they are considered. Jim term 
which he employs for the individuals in this new sense, as 
occurring in the first stage of our progress towards know- 
ledge, itself increases the ambiguity of the whole exposition. 
'It is the term familiar in logic for the particular, to 
mO’ em(T7ov. Our knowledge always starts with ' the par- 
ticulars ’3 \and repeatedly Aristotle offers summaries of his 
view* of knowledge which accommodate themselves most 
readily to what is commonly recognised as the empirical 
^ R,g, Nie, Mtht vi. 1143 b 4. twp Ka0^' e/cacra rh naBdAov. 
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doctrine of knowledge: first, particulars appreliended in 
sense-perception ; then, just in proportion to the degree and 
scope of retention, the formation of certain crude generalities 
which furnish the basis for what he calls ipb^reipm (ex- 
perience) — meaning by that the kind of generalised know- 
ledge which is adequate to recognising a new^specimeii of a 
kind already familiar to us,^ It corresponds almost to what 
we call empirical knowledge ; and its crudest form is no 
doubt the familiar reasoning from particulars to particulars. 
It does not invcSve knowledge of the cause or ground (to 
aiTiov), Then, iollowing experience, and proceeding from it 
by inducticfii,^ we have universal propositions {ra /caOoXov), 
which furnisff the basis for art and science ; and Aristotle 
seems almost continually to lay down the general position 
that the universals are known from the particulars, and very 
commonly to declare that the process by which they are 
reached is induction. (In nine cases out of ten, Aristotle 
means by irraymy'}], ‘ inductioi^^ only that which was 
perhaps first designated by that term’ — the collection of a 
number of resembling^ cases,- -a collection made, no doubt, 
with an end in view. The term does not indicate any 
theory as to the nature of the process whereby from the 
collected instances the universal is to be gathered. Aris- 
totie indeed seems often to think that if a sufficient number 
of particulars^ have been collected, the universal will just be 
seen by immediate inspection.) 

Moreover, Aristotle proceeds with very definite conscious- 
ness of the difference between the kind of apprehension of 
individual things with which we begin, and that with which 
we terminate. There runs all through his theory of know- 
ledge the important distinction first adequately ^recognised 
by Mm and designated the distinction between prior tb us 

^ Met, A 980 b 28 ; Atwl. Post. ii. 100 a 5. 

" Anal. Pos^. ii. 100 b 4. 
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or better known to us {irpoTepov, lyvaptpwTepov rjpJiv), and 
prior in nature or better known in nature {(jiva-ei). ‘ Eela- 
tively better Renown ’ ami ‘absolutely better known’ express 
the distinction fairly well ; but its full significance is ^only 
to be understood if we add what are also recurring ex- 
pressions in Atistotle : the particular is the relatively better 
known, the universal the absolutely better known ; and that 
which is perceptible to the senses is relatively better known, 
that which is apprehended by reason is absolutely better 

V. Flace of the Syllogidie J'orms, ^ 

Aristotle is perfectly in earnest with the conception of 
development in knowledge, and through that conception is 
enabled so far to overcome the absoluteness distinction 
which in the Platonic view had separated the I'egion of 
opinion from that of knowledge proper. In accordance with 
the conception of developp^nt Aristotle is ready to maintain 
that the same general' structure, the same fundamental char- 
acter, wliich constitutes knowledge, is exhibited, though in 
very different degrees of completeness, throughout the whole 
range, from the first collection of particulars up to the final 
insight into the essential as contrasted with the accidental, 
l^erhaps on this ground we may explain — what would other- 
wise cause us some difficulty in the Aristotelian logic — the 
recognition of tlie common form of the Syllogism as, so to 
spee.k, independent of the difference of matter in dialectic 
and apodictic. 

Two different viev^ are possible here. The first view is 
that syllogism, in its nature and rules, is dependent only 
on tiie fot;mal character of the faculty of thinking, which 
faculty may be employed either about probable matter, in 
dialectic, or about necessary matter, in apodictic. That the 
^ AnaL Post, i. 71 1) 3a, 
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syllogism tlierefore presented itself in both, would be re- 
garded as a consequence of its connexion solely with the 
subjective conditions of our thinking. This is the point of 
view familiar in the later developments of Torma^ Logic. 
It rests on an interpretation of thinking altogether foreign 
to Aristotle. Aristotle never makes a distihction between 
the formal conditions of thinking and the actual constitution 
of the manifestation of thinking in knowledge. As we saw, 
OYhn the axiom of contradiction is taken by him to be not 
merely the expression of a subjective necessity, a law of 
our way of conceiving of things ; for him it primarily had 
significance only in the complex of^real knowledge, in which, 
therefore, thinking and the objects thought of are equally 
necessary components. Moreover, as we also saw, it is 
Aristotle’s view that from maxims of such generality nothing 
can be deduced. 

The other view regards syllogism as ’expressing formally, 
or in respect to its typical manifestation, what is essential 
in the real process of knowing. Now,’ according to Aristotle, 
that process of knowing is always the complex act in which 
a universal is apprehended as determining the character of 
the particulars in and through which it is realised. Ex- 
^plicitly stated, the act of knowledge is always syllogistic 
in ite structure ; and, therefore, whatever be the nature of 
the matter within wiiich our thinking moves, whether that 
matter be probable or necessary, the general structure will 
be the same, and the probability of the premisses in dia- 
lectical reasoning on this very account does not affect the 
reasoning itself. We proceed to reason about what is merely?*'* 
probable on the assumption that it contains the truth. Our 
conclusion is drawn as necessary; but, in so, far as the 
hypothesis does not correspond with fact, our conchision 
likewise requires qualification. 
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vi. Syllogism and Indndion, 

The distinction which ’’Aristotle draws between the better 
known 'I'elativelj and the better known absolutely lie con- 
nects not only with the contrast between sense-perception 
and intellectioh or reason but also with a contrast between 
syliogisni and induction. The contrast between these latter, 
expressed in the most general way, is that of method of 
procedure. In syllogism we proceed from that which 
prior in nature, better known absolutely ; In induction we 
proceed from what is prior relatively to us. The distinction 
therefore corresponds to •procedure from the universal or 
from the particular.^ Aristotle, however, makes an attempt 
to exhibit the process of reaching a conclusion by induction 
in the syllogistic form. His attempt, while throwing some 
light on the terms of his own doctrine of knowledge, can 
hardly be said to clear up very successfully the process 
whereby a conclusion is rgj^ched inductively. In the syllo- 
gism, vvdiether the pi^misses be merely accepted for the 
purpose of argument or be necessary •truths, the conclusion 
is reached through a middle term which constitutes the 
gvoniiii or reason for the assertion there made. The middle 
term and tlie conclusion are therefore related in the 
geiieral way of ground and consequence. SyIlogisti6ally, 
there lore, we proceed from the ground to the *^coBsequence. 
How the ground is always more universal than the conse- 
quence, and is therefore prior in nature though less easily 
apprehended by us. If induction be in any sense a form 
’of proof, it must likewise involve the relation between con- 
sequent and ground ; but, as in it we proceed from the 
relatively |)etter known, the particulars, it is evident that 
eveir' in form the process must differ from that of the 
ordinary syllogism. What syllogistically would appear in 
i Top. I 105 a 13. ^ 
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the premisses must in induction appear in the conclusion. 
Technically, in the inductive argument, or, as Aristotle calls 
it, the inductive syllogism (o ef <TvXXoji(Tfi6<;)i 

the conclusion attaches the major term to the inid 41 e and 
employs as intermediary what syllogisticaily would be the 
minor termd • 

* Aristotle indeed at various times indicates that induc- 
tion never succeeds *in establishing a truth of the same 
land as presents itself in the premisses of a scientific 
syllogism, and i4 is possible that in his account of the in- 
ductive syllogism we misunderstand the point at issue by 
introducing our own more modem interpretation of the 
terms ‘univeTsar and 'particular/ The particulars which 
Aristotle has in view in the inductive syllogism are not 
individual cases from which in our modern interpretation 
of induction our reasoning begins. Thhy are always species 
of a genus. The inductive syllogism, -^as he conceives it, 
therefore, proceeds by showing thj.t in a variety of species 
there is a constant co-existence between two marks or attri- 
butes, and approaches therefofb — on the ground of the 
assumption that the enumeration of species is exhaustive — 
a universal proposition which" would imply that the two 
attributevS thus found constantly co-existing are in the rela- 
tion 4)t ground and conseq^uent to one another. All that 
induction proper can achieve is the exhibition, by enumera- 
tion of cases, of this constancy of co-existence. It can only 
lead the mind to the assumption or apprehension of an 
essential intelligible relation corresponding to what is con- 
stantly exhibited in conjunction as a matter of fact. 

Quite in accordance with this, as we shall see, is Aristotle's 
mode of defining the mental process or act by which prin- 
ciples are extracted from the enumeration of instances. 
Aristotle always introduces as supervening upon the in- 

Pr. ii. 68 b 15, 
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ductive eiiunieratioa the rather undefined act of intellectual 
insight, reason, or intuition (vov<i). It would therefore be 
strictly correct to say that, according to Aristotle, tlie process 
of appi^liending an essential necessary truth by enumeration 
of instances is not completed even when we either know or 
assume that the enumeration is exhaustive. There is still 
required the peculiar unique act of intellectual insight, the 
function of which, as one may put it;hs to transform mere 
conjunction of fact into rational connexion. - - 

f 

vii. The UUiyaato Bata of Knoidetlgc. 

In the demonstrative syllogism, that is, in the process of 
reasoning as it appears in true knowledge, the fundamental 
characteristic is to be found in the kind of premisses from 
which the start is 'made. All scientific knowledge, and 
any syllogism whicE is employed in demonstration, rests on 
premisses which are true, prior, immediate, better known 
in themselves, grounc|-s or the conclusion drawn from them, 
and therefore peculiar or specific, that is, of the same kind 
as the conclusion It is assumed therefore that, in 

kiiowietlg(3 strictly so-called', there is a regular connexion 
whereby thought may proceed, in respect to each definite 
obj'ect of inquiry, from fundamental data, tiiem^elTCS 

indemonstrable, to conclusions in wdiich are tgradualiy un- 

« ^ 

folded all that belongs to the particular object by reason 
of its own nature. There cannot be in proof, in knowledge 
strictly so called, an infinite regress; nor is it possible 

^ that proof should be circular in form.^ There must there- 
<!• 

fore be accepted as constituting the basis of all knowledge 
certain indemonstrable truths, not common axioms but 

V 

f 

^ dm'yKij dwoBemrtK^u ^(r^vrai ml at dpx^^l olfmai tuv 

t' <^hat ml vpd^ritiv koI dumuiiipw, — AnaL Post, i. 71 b 19. 
alrimv rov (fvp.irepmp.aros'' o0rm yap ~ Analog Post. L c. 3. 
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peculiar principles, statements therefore of what is essential 
in the nature of the object known. 

The data, then, in all gennine knowledge are the sxposi- 
tion of what constitutes the essential nature of the .^object 
known. The essential nature we have already/ seen to be 
in. its own way universal. The object kno^m, that which 
is >the material about which demonstration turns, is not 
the abstract individual but the concrete individual, the 
manifestation in numerically distinct units of a common 
essence or fixed ^.^ature. All demonstration (Concerns itself 
with some kind of existent, and must therefore stait from 
the expressjisd, explicitly unfolded, i^iature of that kind. If 
there is true feiowledge with respect to any object in nature 
(and knowledge, be it remembered, implies universality and 
necessity in the propositions composing it), such knowledge 
must consist in a series of statements %ll of which can be 
shown to follow from the given essence or fixed nature 
of the object known. Demonstrative knowledge, science, is 
thus contemplated as occupying the point of view which 
is not nearest to us, the point ^f view, as "we should put 
it, of absolute intelligence rather than that which is occu- 
pied by the individual observer.^ From that point of view, 
in Aristotle's system, the essence or intelligible nature, 
ttert wjiiclt is expressed in the complete notion or definition 
of the object, k the basis, the foundation, for all reasoning. 
Whatever is attached to the object necessarily and uni- 
versally must be attached to it because, such beiug the 
essence or nature of the object, the predicates must be 
so-and-so. i 

It might appear, now, that from this absolute point of 
view there should be, and must be, included in the complete 
notion of the object all that can necessarily and universi^Ily 
be asserted of it. This is- not, however, Aristotle’s con- 
ception of the connectedness that holds good in the world of 
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tile intelligible. The notion of the thing consists only of 
what is peculiar to the one type of object; formally, as 
we have seen, it is the complex of differences marking out 
a low^est species. Aristotle, then, conceives of a natural 
gradation of predicates some of which belong to the species, 
the unit of knowledge, by reason of its nature, but which 
do nofc constitute part of that nature. It appears to me 
extraordinarily difficult to maintain this point of view, and 
it is undoubtedly one of the perplexities in Aristotle's 
general view^ of things that the connepom between the 
specific individual character of the units of knowledge and 
more general predicates is in no way cleared u-p. 

The subject of demonstration must therefore, as known, 
be intelligible ; and the indemonstrable, immediate, primary 
data from which demonstration starts consist merely in 
the statement of this intelligible essence or notion of the 
subject of demonstration. The attributes possessed by a 
subject by reason of its nature are those which follow 
iiiiinediately from that^nature, which are, in other words, 
implications already contained in its essential notion. From 

(T 

this point of view rt seems clear that Aristotle is approach- 
ing a view of knowledge wliich can hardly ever be evaded 
when the position is taken of absolute insigh, t, — the view 
tlmt knowledge consists merely in the analysis uf ultimarte 
notions. The only qualification which Aiisfeotle supplies is 
contained in that contrast which he makes, but which he 
fails to utilise, between the points of view of absolute know- 
ledge and of the individual observer. Actually his theory 
of demonstration holds a position of unstable equilibrium 
between the two conceptions of knowledge, — as it presents 
itself to completed insight, and as it is gradually built up 
in. the mind of the individual observer who starts with 
the particular, with the things of sense, not with the 
universal and rational. 
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viii. The Immediate Objeet of Ap'^Tehension. 

Eelatively to us, then, the particulars, the individuals, are 
the nearer and the better known. Such particular| are in 
the 4rst place apprehended by sense-perception. Keeping 
in the background for the moment the inqaiiry as to the 
psychological character of this sense-perception, we may 
ask, What is the logical aspect of the individual thus taken 
to constitute relatively to us the immediate object of 
apprehension ? •-Much of the confusion in Aristotle’s theory 
of knowledge is due to the want of distinctions which 
might quite well be introduced .without departing from 
his point of«^view. Perhaps naturally he tends too much 
to take for granted that the transition from the individual 
immediately apprehended to the essential in which the 
determining nature, or form, of the individual is contained, 
is simple and almost forced on us inspection of a 
number of particulars. Just as he overlooks in his logical 
analysis the real difficulties of the inductive procedure, so 
more generally he takes it for granted that a collection of 
the isolated particulars of sense will^ enable us at once 
to become aware of the essence involved in them. 

Only in one direction does he indicate a sense of the 
difficj^ltie'S which must surround such a transition. It is 
an imgortant<» part of his general view of knowledge that 
what is immediately presented is in a certain way the 
vague, confused, unanalysed. From this point of view 
the immediately apprehended might indeed continue to be 
designated for one reason the 'individual,’ but it would® 
be distinguished in its logical character from the individual 
which is known in its particularity only as correlated with 
the essence or universal form, and which is therefore r§ther 
the final than the initial term in knowledge. 

It can hardly be said, however, that on the line of logical 
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treatment Aristotle successfully introduces this more friiit» 
ful conception of the immediate object relatively to us. 
We shall see later the ^ appearance of a somewhat similar 
distinction in the account given of the psychological process. 

It 

ix. Induction a^id the UniversaL 

The transition from the particulars of sense to the appre- 
hension of the essence or intelligible mature is always by 
Aristotle designated induction/ and repeatedly in wotcis 
he seems to Say that our knowledge of^these generals, 
imiversals, intelligible forms, is reached by induction; but 
it must be remembered that these terms have a meaning in 
Aristotle's system very different from the meaimg they have 
in our modern theories of knowledge. Indeed, the necessity 
of interpreting them in accordance with the peculiarity of 
Aristotle’s system is fbrced on us by the occurrence side by 
side with them, in^ Aristotle’s treatment of knowledge, of 
the definite and repeated statement that induction never 
establishes universal# pfbpositions. Obviously, then, the 
description of the attainment of first truths from induction 
means something spercial in Aristotle’s doctrine. We should 
quite misconceive the whole 6haracter of it if we put out of 
sight the fundamental article in Aristotle’s general scheme 
of things, that which gives its special colouring to all hlS 
metaphysical and logical system. 

Aristotle means by the universals which are reached from 
induction the ultimate determining characters of the primary 
subjects of all predication. Given, as it were, the fixed 
- types of concrete existents, then the end to which our, at 
first, imperfect apprehension of their features may gradually 
be led is equally direct immediate apprehension of these 
detei^mining marks, an insight into the intelligible notions 
or essences. Such ultimate characters are not themselves 
capable of proof. They cannot be^ demonstrated ; much 
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less can they be established by induction, in the logical 
sense of that term. The function of induction is wholly 
relativ'e. The collection of instances makes it possible for 
intellect to become aware of its appropriate objects, the 
simple, immediate, primary data; and the all-important 
metaphysical consideration that these data,%he intelligible 
essences, are realised only in the material of concrete fact 
renders necessary the collection of instances, wjiich is the 
business of induction. Neither instances se nor intelli- 
gible form neither sense-perception per se nor intel- 

lect se, would yield the knowledge of the real essential 
characters'^determining the fixed types of concrete existence. 
Thus then tSe apprehension of primary truths from induc- 
tion means with Aristotle that, so soon as a sufficient col- 
lection of empirical material has been made, it becomes 
possible for the function of intellect to be called into exer- 
cise, it becomes possible directly, immediately, intuitively, 
to seize upon the universal or intelligible essence. 

Thus Aristotle almost in the same 'sentence can speak of 
induction and of intellect as bemg the source of first prin- 
ciples, of primary data. 

The difficulties inherent in Aristotle's view are not finally 
overcome by this assignment to induction and intuition, 
perception and reason, of functions equally necessary in 
building up knowledge. It still remains a puzzle, first, in 
what consists the element of imperfect apprehension which 
is allowed to the inductive collection of particular cases, 
and, secondly, in what precisely consists the activity of 
intellect whereby intuition of first principles is reached? * 

X. Intuition and Discursive Thought. 

Leaving this for the moment, I draw attention to a further 
perplexity which besets Aristotle's doctrine of knowledge. 
Demonstration, as we^have seen, proceeds from first prin- 
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ciples which are themselves necessary to a conclusion which 
is necessary ; and in accordance with this a distinction of an 
ultimate kind is made between primary data and conclusions 
from th-om. The intermediate process is obviously the realm 
within which the logical processes of judging and inferring 
find their plac^ ; and evidently the definite view that there 
must be first principles, that there cannot be an infinite 
regress of ^proof, nor an infinite numfber of middle terms 
between the first principles and the conclusions deducible 
from them — these are all not so much results established on 
independent foundations as explications of the fundamental 
view that absolute knowledge consists in appreheifeion of the 
determining intelligible character of the types""of existence, 
of the ultimate subjects of predication. 

But if this be so, then it would appear as though our 
mode of apprehending the primary data must be quite dis- 
tinct from the processes in the intermediate stage of demon- 
stration — assuming for the moment that the distinction here 
implied can be maintained. What can be demonstrated of 
the individual type is no doubt apprehended by us through 
the intermediate processes of judging and reasoning, but the 
primary data cannot so be apprehended. So we must 
introduce — and Aristotle does introduce, though not very 
explicitly — a distinction wldcli we may fix in language Ty 
the terms ‘intuition’ and ‘thought’ or ‘elaboration.’.^ The 
primary data — not, be it remembered, merely such common 
axioms as the law of contradiction, but the content of the 
peculiar axioms, that is, the definite determining marks of 
the essence, — these aye immediately grasped ; and with them 
the opposition fundamental to thought or elaboration has no 
place. Our attitude to them is not that of judging their 
truth or falsity, but that of having them or not having 

1 IfeL 0 c. 10. 
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them. We either possess or do not possess the primary 

data. 

Intuition, then, is not only distinct from the discursive 
elaborative act of thinking as a process; it is distinct in 
res|5ect of the kind of object with which it is concerned, the 
kind of content that is apprehended. The definition, which 
is the explicit statement of the content thus apprehended by 
intuition, is therefore only in form a judgmenj}. Strictly 
speaking, there is not in it the distinction which in dis- 
cursive thought' appears as that between suly®^^ predi- 
cate. The element corresponding to judgment in ordinary 
definition^ lies really, in Aristotle*s view, outside the defini- 
tion proper,*' and is of the nature of an assumption or 
postulate. We may, for example, in certain cases assume 
that something exists which has the defined marks summed 
up in our notion of it. This assumption lies outside of the 
definition proper. 

It is evident that in this Aristotle is introducing a rather 
doubtful distinction. In definitions strictly so called there 
can be no question abojit existeilce. In them abstract essence 
and its realisation in concrete form fibw together and are 
indistinguishable. The moment we recognise that there 
may be definitions in respect to which the postulate may or 
may* not be made that the defined object exists, we have 
passed from The region of intuition, of absolute knowledge, 
to that of relative progressive apprehension : we are occupy- 
ing the point of view of the finite subject who is gradually 
making his way towards completed insight. 

Thus, then, knowledge exhibits a further mysterious separ«* 
ation. We have intuition wholly distinct from the discursive 
operation whereby the ultimate subjects are connected with 
the last predicates in which their nature is unfolded, and 
both again are distinguished from the less developed func- 
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tions of mind based on, growing from, sense-perception. It 
remains to be seen whether in the detailed psychology of 
these processes any further light is thrown on the rather 
perplexing question of their relation to one another or on 
their combination in the intellectual life of one and" the 
same subject. 



CHAPTER IV 

PSYCHOLOGY 

i. The General Nature of Sotd, 

• 

The psychology of Aristotle begins with a careful and 
elaborate determination of the notion or fundamental nature 
of the soul. Proceeding from a critical survey of antecedent 
views, mainly those of the Platonic philosophy,^ Aristotle 
brings to bear on the problem of determining the nature of 
the soul the fundamental metaphysical notions of his own 
system. These he combines and applies in his ordinary 
fashion, with due attention to empirical detail, or, at least, 
to such broad characteristics pf empincal fact as seem to 
Mm of decisive significance in the classification of objects 
of nature. Thus he accepts as an empirical basis for his 
treatlnent the^ important distinction in the concrete realm 
of natural things between those that possess life and those 
that do not.2 With the help of this distinction he at once 
effects the first limitation of the notion of soul. It seems 
to Mm inappropriate to extend the scope of soul beyond 
the realm of living beings : it is, in jEact, one main ground*' 
of his adverse criticism of the Platonic psychology that it 
had extended the notion of soul to the cosmos large, and 
had therefore assigned to soul certain functions necessary 
no doubt in respect to the cosmos, but incompatible with 
^ De An. I cc. 2-5. ^ De An. ii. 412 a 18. 
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that which experience shows to be involved in the opera- 
tions of the soul Movement, for example, is no doubt so 
obvious a feature of the cosmos that, if the soul be taken 
as the«: animating principle of the whole, it must have 
assigned to it the function of local movement, flato 
accordingly Md identified the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies with psychical changes, — an identification which 
seemed to^ Aristotle wholly incompatible with what was 
likewise assigned to soul as a function — namely, thinkiiigr'^ 

Soul, then, presents itself most obvioifsly within the 
range of natural bodies that possess life; and it may 
he said to he coextensive with life. It is an obvious fact 
of experience that what are admittedly functions of the 
soul are exhibited only in conjunction with life in its 
simplest sense as the function of nutrition. Only the 
living being shows the power of perception, desire, tliink*- 
ing. It was natural, then, to assume some intimate con- 
nection between the principle through which explanation 
of life is to he given g[nd the soul. Indeed, if the functions 
which specially characterise' the realm of living beings be 
enumerated, they form a kind of scale — understanding, 
sense-perception, movement of the body, and that kind of 
change which may be called internal movement, involved in 
the assimilation of nutriment, and in the growth and d!e- 
crease of the organic body. These characterise the various 
forms of living being. Taken together, they constitute a 
kind of empirical survey of the functions of the soul Soul, 
on the other hand, is just the vital principle — the principle 
In virtue of which livijag beings perform these functions. 

From this empirical foundation Aristotle proceeds, with 
the help of his fundamental metaphysical ideas, to deter- 

r 

^ [At the same time it must be kept is the cause of the uniform cosmic 
in mind that in Aristotle’s own sys> movements.] 
tern which is in some sense soul, 
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mine more accurately the essenVal intelligible character — 
the nature — of the soul. Just as the living being must be 
said to exist, to have a place among concrete realities, so in 
some way it must be said that the soul exists, has a place 
ill concrete reality. But what place ? Concrete reality 
itself exhibits always a distinction — a notionaPor conceptual 
distinction, one made by thought — corresponding, no doubt, 
to some difference of aspect, but not to be confuaed with a 
separation into parts or an isolation of independent wholes. 

It is the familiar distinction between matter and formJ 
The animated concrete existent is obviously a kind of com- 
pound — ^ compound, we may assume therefore, in its 
general character resembling that in which the constituents 
are matter and form. The body in this compound is matter ; 
the soul is form.^ But, as we have seen, this distinction of 
matter and form is identical with, is but an imperfect ex- 
pression of, the distinction between the potential and the 
actual.^ The body, in so far as it is the body of the ani- 
mated being, is necessarily organised, is a system of which 
the parts are subordinate to the whole.^ Such an organised 
body has potentially life; is ^ adapted^ therefore, by its 
structure to the discharge of certain functions. Our dis- 
tinction, of course, is only in thought ; it is not actually the 
case that the body, although we call it an organised whole, 
is potentially possessed of life in its own nature. 

Only when the organised body is in the condition to 
discharge the functions for which its structure adapts it, 
can it be said, strictly speaking, to be living. No doubt a 
finer distinction must here be introduced. We are not * 
entitled to say that the potential is potential only when 
its powers are in active exercise. There is conceivable and, 
as experience shows, real, a stage in which the potential is 

^ Be An. ii. 412 a 21. 

Be An. ii 412 a 28. 


^ Be An. ii. 41*2 a 7. 

“ Be An. ii. 412 a 16. 
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capable of exercising functions though not at the 
moment in Ml activity, just as, for example, a rational 
being would be said to have knowledge even though at the 
moment he may not actually be contemplating this or that 
object of knowledge? This finer distinction Aristotle ‘^fixes 
by the technical terms First and Subsequent Eealisation 
(frpmTTj, SevTEpay ivreXi'x^eia) of Potentiality. 

If the j^ody, as organised, potentially possesses life, then 
life in its varied functions of nutrition, bodily movement, 
sense-perception, understanding, will be the active exercise, 
the realisation, of that potentiality. Soul taken generally, 
therefore, may be defined as the realisation, the actualisa- 
tion, or rather, more strictly, the first actualisation of that 
life which the organised body possesses in potentiality? 

Thus, then, if we put it in slightly more modern fashion, 
the concrete subject about which all predications which 
concern activities of mind are made is the living being, the 
animated body. As a concrete subject the living being, the 
animated body, has always the twofold aspect. It is not a 
mere composite of soul ancl body, iK)r can these be really 
independent of one another.^. The complete fact is the life, 
the expression in activity of the nature of this concrete 
subject, and that nature may be described in either of two 
ways: (1) by enumerating the potentialities of the body, 
or (2) by enumerating the functions discharged in the course 
of its existence. Soul, therefore, is the intelligible essence, 
the form of the organised living body ; and what is said of 
soul in general may equally be said with respect to its 
separable functions. ^Each of them is similarly the realisa- 
tion, the actuality, of what some part, some subordinate 
system, of the animated body is potentially? Sense -per- 
ception, for example, taken as a whole, is the actualisation 

^ J)e An. ii 412 a 22, » 2j'e An, ii. 412 b 6. 

Dc An. il 412 a 27. ^ Pc ii 412 b 17, 
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of what the perceptive system is"5i^oteiitialiy. Seeing is the 

actimlisation of what the organ of vision is potentially, and 
in strictness the concrete subject about which predicates 
relating to vision may be made is here neither the eye 
taken in abstraction nor the activity of seeing taken in 
abstraction, but the seeing eye. 

’The functions of the soul, like soul itself, are to be re- 
garded in the closest relation to the body. In alKof them, 
in? some more obviously than others, the operation is one in 
which soul and -body are equally concerned. Just as, then, 
we find ill experience a gradation of organised bodies, so we 
find a gradation in the forms of psychical activity which 
they exhibit ; and, generally speaking, we may contemplate 
this gradation as ascending from what is the minimum 
necessary to constitute animal life, and the several forms as 
holding to one another the general relation of potential and 
actual. Aristotle is no doubt influenced here largely by the 
broad empirical classification of living beings into plants, 
animals, men. Such classification enables him to make 
the first grouping of 4:he stages of soul, a grouping not 
always made in uniform fashipn, but of which the most 
common form is the following: — 

(1) Fundamental to life as such are the functions of 
nutrit?on and generation, necessary in order (a) to preserve 
the individual, and (i) to continue the species or natural 
kind— nutrition being the sine qua non} 

(2) Sense-perception ^ characterises animal life as distinct 
from vegetable. With sense-perception there go as accom- 
paniments or necessary consequents, on^the one hand, what ** 
gives rise to movement {}civiqaL<;) — namely, feelings of 
pleasure and pain {^hov^ fcal Xvitt}) and appetitiou (op€^i<^) ; 

^ De An. ii. 413 a 31 . The * soul ’ {^6piov), 

or ‘ part ^ of soul cori’esponding to this ^ De An, ii. 413 b 2. 
type of life is most simply described rh at(rBi]ritc6p. 

as &p€TTm'k or rh SpeirriKdv 
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aadj on the other, whaj/'" lies at the foundation of all 
the theoretical processes — namely, imagination {(j^avraata) 
and memory Sense - perception, again, exhibits 

withiijr its own range a gradation ; and Aristotle naturally 
adopts here, as throughout, the teleological view. The 
fundamental essential sense which all animal life exhibits 
is touch and next — and equally necessary in view 

of the function of nutrition — taste (yevaL^;), which is a kind 
of touch .2 Some animal forms seem to have little mo-re 
than these rudimentary functions. Others exhibit the 
higher processes, smell (oacj^prja-L^), hearing (afco'ij), vision 
Not all animals-- exhibit the consequences of sense- 
perception which lie at the foundation of understanding. 
In most of them images, the relics of sensation, may exist ; 
in some of them these cohere and give rise to memory 
{fjLvripurj) and a kind of empirical knowledge (ifnreipLa),^ 

( 3 ) 111 man the Basis of sense-perception supports the higher 
functions of reminiscence {dvdpLvi]a-i<;), judgment (Sofa), and 
reasoning ; while in man, and in man only, there appears 
also reason or intellect (voO?)^ ^ 

ii. The Sensitive Soul. 

Under the general title Sensitive Soul (^jrvxv ala$7]T^K7]) 
Aristotle groups together a number of acCvities of' 'which 
sense-perception is the basis and the most charafet eristic. 
It is peculiar to animal life to possess sense - perception, 
and concrete animals possess sense-perception in difiereiit 
amount and in different degree. All of them possess the 
¥ 

^ De An. ii, dlS b 4. plied in vpa^is, as distinct from 

- De An. iii. 434 b 21. is a genus which includes two 

'* Met. A, •''380 a 30 ; Anal. Post, ii. main species — the rod 
00 1/36. manifested, in the case of the 

Man is distinguished from the lower animals, in and 

lower animals (rd $npia) by ^vxh the rod ayaBov, manifested in 

rB which is im- TTpafis.*' 
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fundameiital sense of touch, ih the higher animals, and 
in man, there is the complete apparatus of the five senses, 
and the perceptions of these senses Aristotle treats from 
a number of different points of view, some of themi>o! no 
great’* importance. 

Of no importance, perhaps rather misleading, is the 
attempt to demonstrate that the apparatus of sense in 
man is exhaustive, that no qualities of the sensible are not 
ccuTelated with organs or functions of sense in man.^ 

In the seconci place, however, importance belongs to the 
attempt^ to regard the functions of sense from what may 
be called 'Uhe teleological point of view — that is, to view 
them systematically as contributing towards the complete 
existence, the self-preservation and progress, of the animal 
life. This is undoubtedly a fruitful point of view; but 
perhaps it was not possible for Aristotle to work it out 
satisfactorily, and this for two reasons : (1) the special 
limitation which always attaches to his view of end or pur- 
pose, invariably a preconceived or predetermined end ; and 
(2) the very scanty supply of empirical details at his 
disposal ^ "" 

In the third place, Aristotle proceeds to deal with the 
senses as furnishing knowledge of objects which without 
them would remain unknown. Here he advances the im- 
portant. psychological doctrine that each sense apprehends 
its own specific object ; and with some detail he works out 
an account of the specific sensible for each of the several 
functions of sense-perception." 

The definition of these Specific Sensibles (iSia alaOTjTa) ^ 
naturally suggests a distinction of them from what are 
called Common Sensibles {koivol ataO^jra),^ The common 
sensibles — motion, rest, magnitude, figure, number (with 

^ De An. il cc. 7-11. 

^ J)e An. ii. 418 a 10. 


^ Dc An. Hi. 424 b 22-425 a IS, 
- De An. Hi. cc. 12, 13, t* 
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wMcli is sometimes includid unitj) — are said in a general 
way to be apprehended by all the senses, although in fact 
Aristotle refers for the most part only to sight and touch 
as alil^e perceptive of magnitude and figure, with which 
motion is included. It is difficult to determine what vf eight 
is to be assigned to his statement that, as each sense in 
each moment of perception apprehends its own specffic 
sensible, it apprehends it as a unit, and that unity therefore , 
(and therewith, no doubt, would go number) is a common 
sensible in the strict acceptation, as being involved in 
every operation of sense-perception.^ 

There is something perplexing in Aristotle’s '"'account of 
these common sensibles. Speaking of sense - perception 
generally,^ he distinguishes three objects, as they are com- 
monly called: (1) the appropriate or specific sensible, (2) 
the common sensible, and (3) that which is perceived jper 
accichns {fcara crvfj.^€^r}fc6<;)^ as, 'for example, when seeing 
a white object I am said to perceive the individual — son 
of Biaxes. How, Aristotle insists that the individual 
object — by which I take it^he means the concrete existent 
— is not apprehended by sense-perception in one indivis- 
ible moment. The concrete existence is perceived per 
■deciders. As we should say, what is perceived by sense 
suggests the complex characterising the concrete "'objecC 
As opposed to this third acceptation of the perceiyed, the 
common sensibles are said to be perceived, but not per 
accuUns. 'Accident/ unfortunately, is a term which plays 
a most ambiguous part in Aristotle, and it is therefore not 
at all surprising to fi^nd him in another connexion expressly 
3(.iyitig that the common sensibles are perceived per aceithm? 

^ De An, ri. 425 a 20. either per se or per mcidem, a mwhv 

- Be ii. 418 a 6. is always perceived second- 

DeAm iii. 425 a 15. Here Kara ariiy — e., along with an ifSwy 

seems to mean that, while which as snch is the primary object of 
an 'iUwv al<r07fr4v can be perceived perception. 
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EYiclentljj however^ he desires make a distinction; and 
this raises the question, therefore, what is the difference 
between the suggestion, on occasion of one sense-perception, 
of other sensibles belonging to other senses, and tb^ pro- 
cess which takes place when, as in the case of sight, a 
specific sensible and a common sensible are<^ apprehended 
together ? So far Aristotle’s answer is clear enough. There 
is not a special sense ioi the common sensibles. The com- 
mon sensible — magnitude — is not merely united with colour, 
the specific sefflible, in vision, as (say) yellow and hitter 
are united together in our perception of gall; there is no 
special org£m for the common sensibles. What explanation, 
then, is to be'^iven of them ? 

Aristotle undoubtedly recognises alongside of, or rather 
in, the special senses a common sensibility or common sense 
to which he assigns certain definite functions — namely, (1) 
making us aware that we are perceiving, ""'and (2) enabling 
us to distinguish between the perceptions of the several 
senses.^ Hence it was not unnatuluh to assume that he 
assigned to this common sense '»a third function, that of 
apprehending the common sensibles. At the same time, 
he seems expressly to insist that there is no special sense 
the objects of which are the common sensibles. We must 
suppose Mm, then, to mean that the recognition of the 
common sensibles, and the discrimination of them from 
the specific with which they are conjoined, is somehow a 
manifestation of the other functions assigned to common 
sense; and in fact (though it is expressed in a somewhat 
confused way) this seems to be his theory. There is a unity 
in the sensitive soul which is not destroyed by the multi- 
plicity of the specific senses. The function of the sentient 
soul is by no means exhausted in the operations of^the 
several senses. Sense taken in its entirety involves not only 

^ J)e Am. iii, 425 b 12-2!^. ^ De An. iii. 426 b 12. 
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apprehension of the specific sensible, but also, as we should 
express it, consciousness of the act of perceiving and recog- 
nition of differences in the content of what is perceived. 
It is be 'said that Aristotle does not offer in detail any 
explanation of how these functions of the sentient soul in 
its entirety are realised; and not much is to be made of 
that part of his theory in which the organ of the comnron 
uniting sense is defined as the hearts It will be observed, 
however, that, according to his general acceptation of sanse- 
perception, it is not to be represented as merely passive 
receptivity of impressions. Indeed, Aristotle specifically 
calls it an innate or natural discriminative facnlty,- and he 
is always ready to insist that discriminatiori implies, re- 
quires for its possibility, a certain unity.^ The sentient 
soul cannot distinguish unless it is itself the all-embracing 

whole within whiclf the differences are exhibited, 
c 

Aristotle proceeds to apply to the operation of sense- 
perception those genefal notions by which he always seeks 
to define a faculty and its realisation.^' 

Sense-perceptiofi^ is characterised as a power of appre- 
lieiiding the forms of sensible objects without their matter ; 
thereby, indeed, a kind of distinction is made between the 
sensitive and the nutritive functions.^ What con^titlites 

f 

sense-perception is just this power of receiving the^sensible 
form without the matter of the sense-object perceived ; and 
an organ of sense is whatsoever portion of the animal body 
is so capable of receiving the form without the matter. If 
this is the case, then the process of sense-perception involves 
a certain change in the percipient and in the organ whereby 
perception comes about.® But the change is not of the kind 


^ Dt 469 a 10, etc. 

Avml, Post. ii. 99 b 35. 


^ De An. ii. cc. 5, 12, iiL cc. 1, 2. 
De An. ii. c, 12. 
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that may be called alteration, vicissitude (aWoiaxn^, change 
of quality); it is not the transition from the negative or 
privative to the positive^ The animal confronts the world 
of sense-material with capacities conferred on it tiiroiigli 
the process of generation.- The change, then, which occurs 
in sense-perception is to he interpreted, not a:5 change in its 
proper acceptation, but as the realisation of a potentiality. 
By the impression of the object on the sentient, soul the 
sentient soul no doubt undergoes something ( 7 raa*% 6 i ri), is 
in one respect "passively affected, but such passive affection 
is only one side of the whole process, which in its more 
important "Aspect is the actualisation of what the sentient 
soul is poteifcially. Seeing, for example, may be expressed 
as the passive affection of the faculty and organ of vision 
by the visible ; but more correctly it would be described as 
the transition into full activity of wfiat that faculty and 
organ involved potentially. Seeing as an actuality exists 
only when by the appropriate impression the potentiality 
of vision is called into, and continues 'in, exercise. A very 
similar distinction requires to b6 drawn with respect to the 
objects of sense-perception. In their case also what they 
are potentially is fully realised only in and through the 
process of sense-perception.^ Only in the actual exercise 
of ^vision' can sight and the visible be said to be fully 
realised,. Thus the actual process of perception, the activity 
of the senses under their appropriate impressions, may^be 
described as the realisation of the relation, adaptation, to 
each other of sense and object of sense, as therefore the 
completion of their respective functiops in the scheme of 
existence. 

♦ 

The common sensibles, as we have seen, are not by 

^ ii. 417 b 6 . 3 j)g 425 |j 26 . 

De An, ii. 417 b 16. % 

0 > 
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Aristotle assigned as objects to one sense which could be 
placed alongside of the others. Apparently, then, each 
sense, in the exercise of its function, yields at once the 
specific and the common sensible. The special senses, 
therefore, are in some way to be conceived of as manifesta- 
tions of the'’ single uniting activity of sense as such. 
Nevertheless, in the process of sense discriminate the 
common. from the specific sensible, and Aristotle seems to 
indicate, but rather obscurely, a teleological ground ^ tor 
this discrimination^ 

Even with this explanation it still remains very obscure 
in what special relation the separate functions of'lsense stand 
to common sensibility. Some additional light is got from 
consideration of the other functions assigned by Aristotle 
to the common sensibility. 

In addition to actually seeing and hearing we perceive 
also that we see and that we hear. We must then perceive 
that we see either by means of sight itself or by some other 
sense. In the latter Jase, however, there will be one and 
the same sense relating tu sight and to the colour which 
is its object : andT" thus there must either,, be two senses 
concerned with one and the same object or the sense must 
itself possess the perception of itself. Further, if the sense 
supposed to perceive sight were different from sight- itself, 
this would either involve another sense ad mfinitum, or 
there must at last be a sense which perceives its own action. 
We must therefore ascribe this faculty of self-perception to 
the original sense itself.” - 

The sense, then, in some way perceives its own activity, 
and Aristotle’s special ground for this conclusion is worrh 
noticing, ^ Practically it comes to this. Take the case of 
vision with white as the object. The object 'white/ the 
realised specific sensible, is not a separate fact existing 
^ Be Aifh. ill 425 b 4-11. ^ 425 h 12 - 17 . 
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independently of the realised activity of vision. As we 
should put it in modem phraseology, the content of a sense- 
apprehension is not a fact separate from the apprehension 
itself ; therefore, says Aristotle, if it were a separate sense 
wliiSi apprehended this act of vision, the supposed sense, 
which, ex liyiiotlusi, is not vision, must also apprehend the 
white colour which 4s the content of the act of sense- 
apprehension. But this is impossible. A faculty is defined 
by its object, so that there cannot be two, faculties cor- 
responding to the same object. Hence it is vision only that 
is capable of the apprehension of vision. 

On this account, then, Aristotle rejects the needless dupli- 
cation of function in what we should call that expression of 
consciousness — sense-perception. The act of sense-perception 
is in its own nature a mode of consciousness ; and, therefore, 
in Aristotle's language, each sense may said to perceive 
itself. But now, just in so far as each sense perceives itself, 
it presents a common nature, distinguishable from what is 
specific in its operation, and this common aspect or element 
Aristotle connects with •the common sense or uniting function 
of sensibility in the soul. The^ work of sense is not com- 
pleted when what concerns the specific sensible only is taken 
into account. Therefore the special senses must all be re- 
garded as in s^me way definite expressions of a common 
uniting sense. It is the unity of the sensitive soul that 
lies at the foundation of this common feature, this element 
of consciousness in the special forms of sense-perception. 

The same foundation in a common uniting centre is im- 
plied in another characteristic feature ef sense-perception — 
the discrimination of sensibles from one another. In the 
Be Anima^ and in the minor psychological tractates ^ 
Aristotle deals separately with two prominent types of ‘this 
discrimination — -in the former mainly with the discrimination 
^ De An, iil 426 b 12. ® De Sensn,, c. 7. 
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of lieterogeneous sensations,^ in the latter mainly with the 
discrimination of sensations belonging to one and the same 
kind.^ The ^ general solution, however, applies in the same 
way both. What is necessary in order to render possible 
such a discrimination is a combination of unity and plurality 
in one and tfie same function; for, as Aristotle points out, 
recognition of a difference implies .unity in the subject 
recognising it. Were the subject of the two different im- 
pressions not ..single there would be no mor^ possibility?' -of 
recognising the difference, of effecting a comparison, than in 
the case in which the impressions are produced in different 
subjects. ' ^ 

At the same time, it is not less necessary that the said 
uniting single subject should in some way exhibit plurality ; 
for, otherwise, the difference which is to be recognised would 
become iinintellimble. The subject, then, must be at once 
one and many, indivisible and divisible, uniting and dis- 
tinguishing. Aristotle attempts, without much success, to 
apply to this apparent puzzle his general categories of 
potential and actual, of aspect or manifestation \0709) 
and identity of subject {virQiceljxevov) or numerical identity. 
In inaniCestation the activity of the central sense is 
divisible, plural, many, capable of application to this and 

S' 

that ; but, at the same time, it is always numerically one, 
indivisible, and acts as a unit, even with respect' to the 
point of time at which it operates. It is not an additional 
sense which has for its specific object differences, whether 
of quality, i number, or time, but the fundamental central 
activity of sense-perception, manifold in its operation, but 
also operating always as a unit at one and the same time. 

This discrimination which is assigned to the central 
senle is evidently involved in the apprehension of the differ- 
ence between the common sensibles and the specific sensibles ; 

^ E.g., of the white from the sweet. “ of the white from the hlaok. 
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and it would seem, therefore, on this ground also, needless 
to regard the common sensibles as being in any special way 
the objects of the common sense, — an expression, indeed, 
which can hardly be employed without the implication 
wliich Aristotle rejects, that these common qualities are 
perceived by a sense distinct from the speciaP senses. It is 
to be admitted, at the ^same time, that the more we insist on 
this the more evident we make the lacuna in Aristotle’s 
aftcount of the common sensibles ; for no explanation is 
offered of the way in which they are actually perceived. 

iii. Intermediates hehoeen Sense-perception and Reason, 

In the iJe Anima Aristotle treats rather briefly and 
imperfectly of certain intermediates between sense-percep- 
tion and reason. A certain supplement to this account is 
contained in the tractates on Memory ajad Eeminiscence, 
on Sleep and Dreams, and the others making up the Farm 
Naturcdia; but even with this supplement it is very difficult 
both to define the several types or fntermediates and to 
assign their relation tq sentience on the one hand and to 
reason on the other. The simplest of the intermediates, 
that which lies nearest to sense-perception, is what Aristotle 
calls j>avTaaia (Phantasy or Imagination). In dealing 
with «this in the Be Anima'^ he proceeds mainly by the 
method of distinction, pointing out that imagination in the 
strict sense is not identical either with sense-perception or 
with variously - named functions of understanding. His 
nomenclature is far from scientific. He enumerates among 
such functions of understanding : t}>p6v^7]€ng, which is Judg- ® 
meat exercised about practical matters; Sofa, which is 
opinion, and which naturally must find expression in some 
assertion, explicit or implicit ; and what he calls — 

a puzzling and baffling term, corresponding to our use of the 
^ Be An, iii. c. 3. 
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word judgment in its generic sense. It is ' holding for true, 
taking for granted/ It is, as one may say, an assertion made 
without the claim that it is so grounded as to be beyond 
reach pf question. It is possible, too, that Aristotle desires 
to introduce another function which might have assigned to 
it the specific term hidvota, and which would mean rather 
a judgment based on grounds. From all of these he dis- 
tinguishes (j^avraaia or imaging. It is distinguished .^frpm 
sense-perception on the ground that the image may present 
itself without any stimulation of sense ; also on the ground 
that imaging does not always seem to accompany sense- 
perception, there being, he thinks, animals ^hich have 
sense-perception and imagination, while others have only 
sense-perception; and, further, on the rather ambiguous 
ground that sense-perceptions are always true, whereas the 
pictures of imagination may be to a great extent false.^ 
From the various functions of understanding imagination is 
discriminated on the broad ground that it involves no 
assertion, not even Combination of ideas such as is in- 
volved in assertion.^ Thus', then, negatively, the image, the 
4>dvTa(Tfia, is defined by its singleness of character.^ 

But in the minor tractates Aristotle supplies some more 
positive characteristics; and it would seem as though his 
view might be expressed in the following Wi^iy. The ®timu- 
latioii of the sense-organ involves a certain alteration of 
the state of the organ itself, which in actual sense-perception 
is propagated to the central organ. For the complete 
perfect act of sense such co-operation of the central organ is 
necessary. The stimulated condition does not necessarily 
pass completely away; it may cause a further dvrim^, 

^ An, iii. 428 a 5. by which he meant the mere repro- 

^ De An. iii. 428 a IS. duction in idea of what had been 

It c(n-reHponds very much to what given in actual perception. 

Dugaicl Stewart named Conception, 
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though possibly impeded by many circumstancesj partly 
physiological, partly psychological. When this occurs we 
have a (j)dvTaa^a or image. 

The (jydvracrfMa, then, is conceived of by Aristotle 4)11 the 
one Side as determined in the most mechanical fashion. It 
is a relic of sense-perception, a sequel which follows in 
a'ccorclance with the merely mechanical principle that 
moyement once excited tends to propagate itself., Never- 
tbeiess Aristotle is never oblivious of the other side of all 

■ - n 

such processes. Neither sense-perception nor imagination, 
however dependent on the body, is wholly corporeal. The 
body only\ 5 ontributes in so far as it is animated, that is, is 
the vehicle or medium of the soul. Just as in sense-percep- 
tion the act of sensfe is the realisation of the inner power of 
sentience, so in imagination the relic of sense-stimulation is 
only the means of callMg forth an activity of the soul 
itself. What that activity is, and in what on its inner 
side it differs ;from sense - perception, Aristotle does not 
define. His expressions seem to jusrify us in regarding it as 
a function — an additional function — of the central faculty 
of sense. Yet the freedom which the ’^avrdafiara possess 
in respect to the immediate conditions of sense-perception 
enables them to be utilised by the thinking faculty of the 
soul|» and they are specially utilised in two directions, 
theoretical and practical. The theoretical activities — judg- 
ing, reasoning, and so on — are always dependent for their 
exercise on the presence of ^avrdcrfiara. Nay, even the 
supreme function of reason, at all events in man, operates 
only in and through images.^ « 

On the practical side the ^avrdcrfMara are also required, 
because it is through them that the functions of desire 
obtain a field of operation going beyond the immediate 
present. Even the animal has desires and appetites because 

An. iii. 431 a 16. 
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of the pleasure and pain which accompany its sense-percep- 
tions. In man^ by the help of (pavraafiaTa, such desires 
come under the scope of understanding and reason. Man 
can pu|:siie an aim, can plan and deliberate. Thus we must 
conceive of (pavTCKT/Mara as having a range that extends 
somewhat beyond the mere relics of sense - impression, 
although Aristotle in no way defines ^the relation between 
the more^ restricted and the more extensive types 
agination.^ 


Memory {pbvrjiiri) and Eeminiscence {avdiiv7}(n<^) Aristotle 
distinguishes from each other and from Iniagination. 
Memory is distinguished from imagination only by tbe 
feature, not further explained, that the images ((j^avracrfiara) 
entering into it are accompanied by the sense of time, and 
therewith by the reference to the" previous really perceived 
object.^ From reminiscence memory is distinguished as the 
involuntary or mechanical in contrast with the voluntary or 
deliberate. Eeminiscence, as he understands it, implies the 
resolution, the effort, to remember.^ J’he typical case is that 
of tlie mind trying to recall ap. experience which it had once 
had. Such a typical case had greatly exercised the early 
Greek psychologists ; and Aristotle’s solution of the puzzle 
they discovered in it is a very practical one.f. The mind in 
trying to remember is no doubt not in possession nf the 
image to be recalled, but it is in possession of something 
connected with it. It knows, so to speak, in part ; and the 
business of reminiscence is effected by dwelling on this 
"connected part that is^ known, and so stirring up into activity 
the movements which originally brought about the connexion. 

i De An, in. 432 a 10-14 (reading forgotten a thing, how could he, 
radra <for rSAAa). after recollecting it, be said to re- 

“ De Mem. 449 b 26. cognise what he was said to recollect 

" I)c Mem. 453 a 14, as that which formerly he had known 

^ Their ditlculty was, if a man had but had^yforgotten ? 
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We call tliem now the links of association. Eeminiscence, 
theiis according to Aristotle and in our phraseology, is at- 
tending to an idea which has been associated with that to be 
recalled and thereby given occasion to suggestion. It is in 
this part of his work that Aristotle makes the first classifica- 
tion of what have since been called the Laws oi Association.^ 

iv. The Bational Soul, 

^No 5<?5 Eeason or Intellect, is first considerQ^d by Aristotle 
with a view to the settlement of the question as to whether 
it is separable or not. By 'separable' no doubt is meant 
' not dependent on corporeal conditions ’ ; practically there- 
fore the question is, in wiiat relation does 2/01)9 stand to the 
soul ? For soul, so^ far as its generic character is concerned, 
is not separable ; it is dependent on corporeal conditions.^ 

The fact to which Aristotle appeals furnishing some 
decision of this question may be called the universality of 
reason. The scope of reason is all-embracing, and on this 
account it must be, says Aristotle, using a term employed 
previously by Anaxagoras, ' iinmixed.’ ^ This universality of 
intellect which constitutes its sole nature (it is the potential- 
ity of all apprehension) clearly shows that intellect is not 
dependent on corporeal conditions. To this it may be added 
in ccTnfirmation that, even if, as is no doubt the case, the 
operation of vov^ resembles that of sense in this respect that 
it is affected by its objects, yet there is the difference 
that, whereas sense fails when the object is in too great 
excess, vov<$ is the more perfect the more intelligible its 
object is. In other words, whereas, sense operates only^ 
within a limited sphere or scale of degree which implies a 
qualitative determination, reason is free and not, subject to 
degree.^ * 

^ Be Mem, 451 b 22. » Be An. iii. 429 a 18. 

- Be In. il 413 a 3. ^ Be An. iii. 429 a 29. 
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Thus then, as Aristotle says, those who defined the soul as 
the place of forms ( totto ? elBmv) were on the right track, 
only their statement must be qualified. It is not the soul in 
its en%ety but the noetic soul that is the place of forms ; 
and it is their place only in potentiality, not in actuality.^ 
Nofi^ does not possess the forms except it be in fulness of 
act — a state corresponding to that of realised knowledge iii 
our minds. 

Again, the real distinction between pov<; and what depends 
on corporeal conditions may be illustrated by pointing to the 
difference between a concrete fact and its essence — the 
abstract notion corresponding to it. Where thefe is such a 
difference, where the concrete and its abstract notion are 
distinguishable, the apprehension of tlfe two must come 
about either by the operation of different faculties, or 
at least by different applications of one and the same 
faculty.^ And this holds good even when the objects con- 
cerned are themselves of a very abstract nature, as in mathe- 
matical forms ; even th6re — for example, in the straight line 
— we may distinguish between the concrete, the continuous 
space, and the abstract notion which is there embodied. 

The operation of vov^; is said to be in its general nature 
like that of sense-perception." How, it has already appeared 
that sense-perception is not rightly conceivedc as, so to speak, 
passive reception of impression. What sense - pereeption 
does is no doubt rightly expressed on one side by the term 
reception ; sense receives the form of the sensible. But in 
its own nature it is essentially the calling forth into actual 
‘■'exercise of a potentiality. Sense-perception is so related to 
the perceptible that it may as faculty, prior to impression, be 
called the^ perceptible potentially, so far, that is, as form is 
"'cdhc#rned; while, when actually stimulated, it is this per- 

^ Ik An. ill 429 a 27. » Be An, iii. 429 a 14. 

De An, iii. 429 b 16. « 
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ceptible form in actuality. In a quite similar way reason 
(i/ov?) may be said to be in one aspect receptive, for it 
receives the intelligible forms; but as operative it is, like 
sense - perception, tbe calling forth into activity qf what 
it is potentially. Just as sense, then, in its actual exer- 
cise is identical with sensible form, so vi!)V9 in actual 
exercise is identical with intelligible form. 

Tbere is a certain limitation of the treatment h§re which 
d,eservbk' attention. Non? is not only spoken of generally, 
blit there is a definite reference to the vov<; which is said to 
belong to the sonl.^ Withont exaggerating the importance 
of this distinction, it appears to indicate two things : first, 
that Aristo£ie attempts, at all events, to maintain what may 
be called the unity’' of the whole soul: 2/01/9, that is to say, is 
not to be represented as somehow just superadded to the 
soul, but as in some way forking into a unity with the other 
functions of the soul ; and in an earlier passage ^ Aristotle has 
rather expressly made reference to the concrete subject, the 
individual, as that which possesses the* intellectual capacity. 
And in the second plage the reference may be taken to imply 
that, while there is a fundamental identity between 2/01)9 in 
the human soul and 2/01)9 generally, there may be a difference 
connected with the special conditions under which 2/01)9 is 
realised in the^ human soul. 

Aristotle proceeds to point out that the broad distinction 
of potential and actual must be applied to the soul and, 
more specifically, to vov^ or reason. Now, it is to be 
borne in mind that this distinction, however absolutely 
expressed, holds good only within the realm of change, — ' 
and of change, moreover, of the type that is determined by 
the presence of matter. Obviously, then, we are entitled 

n 

^ iii, 429 a22. 6 icaXo^/aePos called 

yovs» [TM& phrase must ^ UeAn, iii. 429 a 10. 
meanlHhe part of |the- that is 
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to assume that such distinction as Aristotle is proceeding 
to draw between the potential and the actualised aspects 
of vov^ is taken with reference to z/oO? as belonging to the 
soul, in some way connected with the sould 

This being so, then, Aristotle thinks it is obvious 1:hat 
vov(i does present the double aspect : It is on the one 
hand of such a nature that it becomes all things ; it is on 
the other- hand of such a nature that it produces 
after the fashion of a kind of active powe:^ sucn as, far 
example, light, for light also in a way makes what are 
colours in potentiality become actual colours.”^ 

In interpreting the term 'rroielv here used by Aristotle 
to describe the action of vov<^ (from which term indeed 
has been derived the current though non-Aristotelian de- 
scription vov<^ iroL7)TLfc6^), it must be remembered that the 
realm of generation is eternal. Nod?, whether in man or 
otherwise, does in no sense create objects. The types of 
existence in that realm of generation are fixed eternally. 
The significance of ‘ nIaSing ’ them, of Troielv, must be so far 
analogous to that which is Involved gii the action of light. 
Light makes the boiour visible, nay, even, as Aristotle 
calls it, makes the colour actual ; so the presence of reason 
makes possible the real apprehension of the intelligible 
essences of things in the wmrld of generation, and thm'eby, 
as Aristotle would put it, makes them actual. 

Aristotle goes on to say in words which have caused 
much trouble to the interpreters: '‘This vov^ is separable 

^ Dc An. iii. 430 a 10. eTrei 5’ ws %^is otov rh 4>S>s" 

MfffiEp <ey aTTUiTp rfj (p^cret /(Xri ti rh yap Tiya Kai Tb ttoisi ra dwdfiei 
vKt) iKdffrtp yep^i {rovro Se *o irdyra ovra Xjoc^/iara ipepy^lq, xpdopLara. 
dvpdfiei ifieTpa)^ erepop Be rh aXrLov kqX Be An. iii. 430 a 14. Cf. 

TrotcTv irctvra, oFov p Plato’s parallel "between the act of 
rexp^i^TTpbs r^v ^h'pp TteiropBey^ dvdy- vision and the act of intellection : the 
K7I ml ip rp if/uxp Orrdpx^iP raitras ras analogy of eye, visible objects, and 
dmdp^pds. ml imiv 6 fikp roiovros the sun, to povSi pmifAepa, and the 
POPS Tip TrdpTd yip€cr0atf 6 dh T(p xdpTa iBia rod^dyaBov. vi. 508 £. 
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and iminixed, and in no way subject to change (aTraff^j^) ; 
its very essence is pure activity. . . . When it is separated, 
it is nothing but what it essentially is, and this alone is 
immortal and eternal. But we do not remember because 
this* is not subject to impressions (aTraffhX 
that is subject to impressions {iraOrjriKOf^') is"* perishable.’’ ^ 

Noi/?, then, is in some way to be regarded as eternal and 
iir, mortal ; and the reason is not far to seek. What^ristotle 
h^s in" view the apprehension of the intelligible essences 
{voT}Td), which are eternal and immortal. In fact, what 
he seems to he saying is that the apprehension of truth 
presupposes, as connected with the human soul, an activity 
cognate to*truth — with > the same freedom, therefore, from 
temporal condition^, and hence to be described as a power 
which in its own nature is free from corporeal conditions, 
which is immortal and elbernal. 

Evidently there is something yet to be done in the way 
of explaining in what the connexion between soul and this 
higher power consists. I understand the following chapters ^ 
as on the whole the ^attempt hiade by Aristotle to define 
this connexion, at least on one of its sides. 

Intellect (vov^) is definable only in correlation with the 
intelligible (to voifjrov). It is the apprehension of the 

•II *» 

inteliigible, and thereby gives to the merely potential ex- 
istence of the intelligible, in matter whether corporeal or 
incorporeal, a higher form, an actualisation. But if this 
be so, then in accordance with Aristotle’s whole theory of 
knowledge the act or operation of vov<i is essentially the 
simple apprehension of the abstract ^essence. The vor}r 6 i> 
may from one point of view present itself as a complex, 

^ De An. iii. 430 a 17-25. Kal ov p.v'{\}jLoveTL>o\x€v rovro fxhp 

o§TOS 0 vovs x&jpi<rTbs ml araO^s Kal airad4s, 5 Se vadn^riiths povs (pSaprds^ 
kfLiyi^s^ ovalc^ &p epipysia. . . . Kal &P6u roinov ovdsv roe?. 

3’ icTTi pLOPov toi50* o-rrep i<rr(, ^ De An, iii, cc. 6, 7, 8. 

Kal Tovra fxopQP aBavarop k§ 1 dfdiop. 
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but just in so far as it constitutes the essential nature of 
one type of existence it is a unit ; and the action of vov^ 
can only be represented as the simple direct grasping of 
this iutelligihle unit. So conceived, the action of z/oi)? 
resembles that of simple sense - perceptioHj — that is;* the 
action of sense when occupied with the proper or specific 
sensibles. In both the act of apprehension is direct, simple : 
in both. there is no question of truth or falsity; 
given is always true. Thus our actual kiio^led^ has"' at 
its lowest and at its highest extremities the same peculiar 
characteristic form, the direct immediate grasping of the 
truth. 

But this same form is discernible even in those inter- 
mediate stages which constitute the discursive work of 
understanding. There both on the theoretical and on the 
practical side we^discover that the business of understand- 
ing, expressed on the one hand in affirmations and nega- 
tions, on the other hand in striving towards or aversion 
from, always involv'es'" the reduction of a multiplicity to 
unity. Every judgment, whatever complexity it involves, 
whether of subject' and predicate merely or of subject and 
pi’cdicate with qualifications of time or the like, involves 
a unity of conception — a unity even when the judgment is 
negative. In such uniting conceptions is throughoiib dis- 
played the work of reason. It is reason which gives the 
unity apparent throughout all the discursive operations of 
understanding, both theoretical and practical. 

It cannot escape attention that, in dealing with sense- 
perception and even with imagination, Aristotle seemed 
to assign the same function of uniting, which is here 
ascribed to reason, to the common central sense ; and it is 
remarkable that here, in dealing with the work of reason, 
he introduces again ^ the conception of the central sensibil- 

^ Pe An, iil. 431 a 


f 
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ity ill such a manner as would almost lead us to conclude 
that lie was desirous of connecting the fundamental activity 
of FOU9 with that of the central sensibility as the higher 
fonn is connected with the lower. The central sensibility 
discharges functions which are preparatory to the higher 
activity of reason ; and, in particular, such prejiaratory work 
IS achieved by the combination — retention together, as we 
mifh/- put it — of images, wherein vov<; or reason is* able to 

.Si i! ^ 

the "rgh^lig'ible form or abstract essence.^ 

Even where the objects are of a very abstract kind, such 
as the mathematical, reason apprehends the essence with 
the help of (pavTdo-jjLara. The presence of these (^avrda-- 
jjbara is necessary in order to enable the mind to apprehend 
the distinction between the essential form and the matter in 
which it is embodied. 

So far as the functions of vov^ in the soul are concerned, 

I have tried to follow out a line which seems to be indicated 
in Aristotle's treatment, and which enables us to a certain 
extent to connect the ^special Wnctions of vovs with those 
of the subordinate powers of t^lie soul. Taking knowledge 
in the widest sense as equivalent to any apprehension, we 
saw that the extremes, immediate sense on the one hand 
and the direct iusight or intuition of vov^ on the other, had 
one p>Mnt of resemblance — simplicity. Neither presented 
that complex, which may be named either synthesis or 
analysis, and which is exhibited most clearly in the judg- 
ment. Nevertheless throughout all this intermediate stage, 
with its gradations, there was also clearly to be discerned a- ’ 
certain operation or series of operations of which the general 
character may be said to be unifying. In the ^region of 
sense-perception a certain approach to unification is given 
in the central function of sensibility as such. In the higher 
processes — whether theoretical, as in opining, believing. 
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judging, inferring ; or practical, as in desiring, deliberating, 
resolving — there is also a unification, of which the material 
basis is given in the ^avrdcrfiara, the relics of seiise-per- 
ceptiop, and in which there is traceable, though not sharply 
distinguished by Aristotle, an advance from a uniting which 
hardly goes leyoiid the scope of central sensibility up to a 
range in •which the unity is evidently due to the grasping, 
the apprehension, of intelligible forms. 

With what consistency it is possible for AristoJ^!^ 
out this conception of vov^; as that which finally gives unity 
to our cognitive and practical experience, it is hard to de- 
termine. Probably much of the difficulty we '"experience 
depends on our ignorance as to ^the limits within which 
Aristotle thought right to confine participation in vom. Is 
it, for example, only in the human race that participation 
in vov^ is to be found ? If so, the problem of adjusting the 
uniting functions assigned respectively to vov^ and to the 
central sensibility becomes an insoluble one. Perhaps the 
most reasonable conckisiou is that Aristotle did not def- 
initely determine these limits, but that vaguely he allowed 
of the presence of vov<; only where there was evident the 
power of appreciating intelligible essence, the power of 
thinking in concepts or notions. Such a result would 
imply in the case of Aristotle’s psychology a hiatus shicli 
as confronts us in his metaphysic and in his theory of 
knowledge — a distinction of kind in that which forms a 
composite whole in the concrete. 

A certain contrast is implied between the functions of 
n the discursive understanding, theoretical or practical, and 
i/ov?, even though tlie two are in intimate relation. But if 
the special function of vov<? be to give unity to our thought, 
knowledge, what kind of unity is it that is thereby 
conveyed? For evidently the representation of 'the several 
mijrd as each, so to speak, ultimate, is rather that of an 
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aggregate than that of a systematised whole. Is tliere^ 
then, any unity in the vorjrd themselves ? And if so, of 
what kind? 

'Sow, it appears to be a question of this natu^^e that 
Aristotle is starting when he raises the prol3lem/ how does 
z/oiJ? apprehend itself? We have already Seen that the 
unifying central function of sensibility involved this appre- 
lienpimi of itself in the diversity of its operations. ^ Is there 
anything^c^aaembling the consciousness of sensation, assigned 
to sensibility, in the operation or activity of vov<? ? 

Aristotle’s answer to this question is presented in the De 
Anima so’ abruptly and enigmatically that little can be 
extracted from it, and teven the fuller treatment, in the 
MctaphjsicB,^ leaveS much to be desired. Non? or reason 
taken generally is in its realisation identical with the in- 
telligible ; just as sense»p%rception in its Realisation is one 
with the perceived, as far as form is concerned, so know- 
ledge in its realisation is identical wuth the intelligible form, 
and the more the form is capable K,t 'abstraction from the 
material in which it is presented, the more perfect is this 
identification of subjective activity add objective truth.® 
Now, i/ou? or intellect is superior even to scientific know- 
ledge ; it is intuitive, while scientific knowledge is in part 
atletst discursive. Nov?, therefore, most perfectly of all is 
identified with its objects ; and vov? generally— not vo5? as 
it may exist in, that is, under the conditions of, the soul— is 
always active : it has no other essence than to be the im- 
mediate apprehension of the truth ; it is perfectly correlated 
with its object, and becomes itself intelligible in and through^ 
such apprehension of the intelligible. When devoid of 
matter, and vov? in its own nature must be such, there is no 
•distinction possible between it and the intelligible ; itseTi” 'is ' 

^ De An» iii. 429 b 26. - Met A cc. 7, 9. 

^ iDe An. iii. 430 a 3. 
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its own object, and thought, the highest thought, is the 
thinking of thought.^ 

Formally, no doubt, this statement is satisfactory enough ; 
but it really leaves untouched all the questions of import- 
ance. Evidently what Aristotle is referring to in tliis 
description of the pure unmixed continuous energy of reason 
is the First Mover, that Absolute which in his system plays 
the part of ultimate cause of all change — change whe ther in _ 
the interraediate realm of the eternally in klie 

transitory world of matter and sense-particulars. But no 
means of connexion is supplied between the pure unmixed 
energy (and, therefore, the continuous and systematic char- 
acter of the intelligible) in this first cause, and'l:lie variety 
of forms embedded in matter in the wTorid of generation. 
Such forms so far share the character of the original cause 
that they are eternal, uncreated. ' The causal energy trans- 
mitted to the world of generation is exercised not in pro- 
ducing such forms, but in effecting the constant variation of 
mdividiials. Neither,^ t?ierefore, can the eternal forms find 
explanation in the suprornG reason, jior is there furnished 
any ground of explanation for the other factor, the condition 
at all plurality, individuality, development — namely, matter. 

One is almost inclined to cliaractcrise the theory as a 
mistaken attempt to turn a purely abstract -theorem into a 
concrete and apparently scientific explanation of factsr The 
alrstract theorem is no more than the representation of the 
objective, non-temporai, eternal character of truth, which 
naturally, obviously, and, as it was assumed by both Plato 
'"and Aristotle, witho^ut qualification, might be correlated 
with knowledge. Truth and knowledge imply one another, 
and their ^^non-temporal character is easily translated into 
^Hiis ^representation of a first simple continuous activity of 
reason whose object is its own perfectly intelligible nature. 

^ 3m, A 1074 b 3‘lr 
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Wliat Aristotle adds to this is the apiaarently more concrete, 
more scientific, explanation of movement or change in the 
world of generation as due to the original initial impulse 
conveyed from the first moving cause through a series of 
int'eYmediaries, the sphere of the fixed stars, the planets, and 
so on, down to the elementary components of ^the sublunary 
world. But the two, pieces, the abstract theorem and the 
:";oncrete representation, are in no necessary connexion, nor 
4 It ii possible for us to put them together into a 
coherent whole. 

If this, now, be the nature of in general, in what 
relation does vov^ in the soul stand thereto ? There are two 
closely connected questions which Aristotle raises which 
directly concern tliis problem : ^ (1) Why is it that if the 
nature of vov^ be pure, unmixed, constant activity, vov<^ in 
man scenetimes thinks, sometimes does yiot think? (2) 
What is it that constitutes the potentiality, or potential and 
passive aspect, of voO? in man ? For vov^ as such is active : 
it is only in vov<; as in the soul that- we have to distinguish 
the potential and the ^realised aspect. 

v. Meason in Man and the Absolute Reason. 

From the broad outline which precedes we should certainly 
seem^ustified in saying that all parts of the universe have 
something of the Divine in them ; for they all stand, so far, 
in the same relation to the absolute ground and final end of 
the universe. But such divine element or aspect may be 
presented in very varied degree by the parts of the universe ; 
and in the world of generation it is najjural to suppose that"* 
in man, the highest of these natural forms, the relation 
should be the most intimate and fully developed. Tliis, 
however, can only mean the greatest possible approximtition 
to what constitutes the nature of reason, that is, apprehen- 
^ D& An, iii. d'29 lb 22,'» Cf. 430 a 22 (omitting ohx after aAA’). 
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sioii of the intelligible, the constant activity of that thmldng 
which is occupied solely with the intelligible. Within the 
limits of the world of generation such approximation to the 
highest^ activity of reason can only be imperfect, and in 
particular it must be subject to the general conditions which 
constitute the character of the world of generation. Of such 
conditions the most general again is that expressed in the 
opposition between potential and actual. Man iiot _ 
reach even suph approximation to the divine^„«js€f?^oii as*"is 
possible for him except through the processes whereby he is 
enabled actually, as far as his powers extend, to seize the 
intelligible and to become aware of that function which is 
manifested in such apprehension. Prior to actual thinking 
he does not possess reason ; but, nevei^heless, since it is 
possible for him to a certain extent to grasp tlie intellig- 
ible, it must be ^gaid that in him* intellect or reason exists 
potentially. 

Now the intelligible, though in the world of generation 
always manifested in 1:he material (and though what is 
intelligible in the world of ^$eneratioi^ does not exist save as 
expressed in the material),, is nevertheless in its notion 
distinct therefrom ; nor is it to be said, without the re- 
striction to the w-orld of generation, that the intelligible only 
exists in its material embodiment or manifestation. 5’Iiere 
is an intelligible, a pure form, which is not restricted any 
matter, which is not dependent for its existence on the 
material, which is at once abstract and concrete, at once 
universal and individual 

Consequently, in r^espect to the power of apprehension of 
that which is intelligible, it is natural and reasonable to con- 
clude that the function, power, faculty, is not dependent on 
niateiial conditions, not dependent thereon at least so far as 
its essential character is concerned, though it may be that in 
its operation it is variously conditioned by the material 
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Thus, just as we have to contemplate a scale or gradation of 
the embodiment of the intelligible in matter from the lowest 
form in which the intelligible is embedded in the matter of 
sense through the intermediate stage, where the intelligible 
is ihanifested in a matter which is itself intelligible in kind, 
to the highest where form and matter are idetitified, so with 
T^espfcct to reason or jts operations ; we have to conceive of 
them as passing through a gradual development to^the stage 
final perfection of self-apprehension is reached. 

It w'oiild follow, then, since the nature of reason implies 
no dependence on material conditions, and since the soul is 
obviously dependent on material conditions, that is in 
its own n^ure distinct -feom the soul, and not a part thereof : 
though as realised'* in man it attains its full perfection only 
in and through the processes which are functions of the 
soul. Aristotle is quite^ explicit in liis^ ^severance of pov<^ 
from the soul.^ 

Is it then to be supposed, as some expositors have assumed, 
that vov<;, or reason, in man is but The Divine thinking in 
Mm? The ground for this assumption is to be found in 
the passages in which Aristotle desciTbes vov<i as eternal, 
immortal, and wholly separate from the soul, and in which 
he raises the question, why it is that, although the activity 
of is unceasing, we the human subjects should be aware 
of it^ activity only from moment to moment. 

But there is no reason why we should ascribe to Aristotle 
a doctrine which would conflict so absolutely with Ms view 
of the total distinction between the first cause and the world 
of generation. Eather we must assume in accordance witk 
Ms general scheme of existence that there is given something 
in the world of generation, as well as in the intermediate 
sphere where change is uniform, distinct from the IHvine 
but partaking more of its nature than any other constituent 

^ [This statement seem% hardly justified by any passage in Aristotle.] 
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of these realms* Kow, Aristotle does give a hint in this 
direction. He does place alongside of the four elements in 
the world of generation a fifth factor — aether — with properties 
very different from those of the elementary opposites.^ He 
does tend to identify this fifth substance with the material 
substratum of ^the intermediate region, the celestial bodies, 
and he does indicate that it is through the conjunction of 
some portion of this superior element with the inferior 
ingredients forming the soul that a basis is prop^fd for tSp 
development of vov<; or reason in man. N0O9, he says ex- 
pressly, is the only thing in the human composition that 
comes in from without (OvpaOev),^ ^ 

With this introduction ah exim o&- reason or inTellect into 
the soul is undoubtedly connected also Arfistotle’s term which 
we translate * spirit’ — Trvev/jLa, The TTvedfia is in fact the 
highest and fine^ form of the ethereal element, and it is 
what we might call the material basis of reason. This 
element whereby reason obtains a place in the concrete life 
of man is not described by Aristotle with any great definite- 
ness, He will, however, assort of it that though relatively 
small in bulk it is the most important, — that of it may be 
said, ' there man is most himself,’ ^ It is, then, in connexion 
with a fact or element of the world of generation which, 
nevertheless, does not present the opposites which in 4liat 
worid make generation a process of coming to be and ceasing 
to be; it is by sharing in the one element which is pure, 
simple, with no contrary, which is therefore most of all akin 
to the Divine, that reason finds a place in the soul. For 
this element, though not identical with the functions of the 

Jja OfClo^ L 2b9 «i 30. oixylce, kolI tiS uyfca puicpov fecrirt [to KpdT^iXTO'p 
Cdituaros 'srapd ras ivravd&. rmj/ e> auTw], Svydjuet teal rtp.i6r7}Tt 

o-vfTrd:::; d^iordpa ml wpordpa rovrmv voKv pdXkov kvdvrm {nrep^xu, 
airavri^p. Of. ii, 736 b 29, S’ kv Kal €ipai e/caerTos* toSto, [It is 

“ (r€n» An, ii. 736 b 28. yoSs that Aristotle refers to liere 

Ah*. Eth, s. 1177 b 34. cl yap inetapbor^cally as * small In bislk/J 
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body, is yet invariably connected with them, and seems to 
recjiiire conjunction with them for the exercise of its own 
activity. Its functions exhibit throughout features vrliich 
reflect its original peculiarity of character. Its energy is 
simple, uninterrupted, without contrary ; its mode of appre- 
hension does not involve or require that synthesis and 
analysis which is characteristic of the work of under- 
standing. 

be said that, though the development of 
mv9 is gradual, it yet, as part of the complete whole, the 
human subject, is independent of the body ; and when it has 
reached its final stage of development exhibits most clearly 
of all in ms self-apprehension freedom from the conditions 
of the body. 

According to this view, then, i/ov9 in man would be by no 
means identified with th^ primal povi or absolute reason, 
although in its nature it is identical therewith : its concrete 
mode of existence is wholly distinct from that of the primal 
po{)<^ ; and certainly we should not intel'pret the development 
of pov^ as though it were an iliioiination of the finite soul 
by some divine power. It is quite true ohat the view taken 
cannot get over the fundamental difficulty that pov9 is still 
in an obscure incomprehensible way severed from the soul, 
that-^ there is a* transition of a quite absolute kind; but I do 
not regard the difficulty which is ordinarily expressed, of 
accommodating the position of povg with the unity of the 
subject, as insuperable. Aristotle did not define the unity of 
the subject from the point of view that we occupy ; and for 
him the concrete whole, the animated being, which is 
vehicle of pov9, constituted, I think, the individual subject 
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SEASON AS THE FACULTY OF FIRST PRINCIPLES 

No 59 is correlated with the ap^au or first principles; and 
these, as we have seen, stand in a ^peculiar relaEion to the 
discursive processes of demonstration of opinion : they are 
not themselves matters of demonstration : they stand at the 
head of the demonstrative proceg?s, are presupposed there, 
Moreover, in a general way it has been indicated that even 
these immediate principles, the pure intelligible essences, 
which find expression?! fin complete definitions, are always 
apprehended in conjunction with the material setting of 
seiise-perceptiuiis oT j)avTd(TfMara, 

Is it possible to make somewhat clearer the way in which 
the apprehension of such principles comes about in the 
soul ? « " « 

The Posfxrior AnahjHcs closes with a chapter^ in which 
this very problem is formally propounded and discussed. 
The answer given is one of the many in which, dealing with 
the same kind of question, Aristotle seems to lay such em- 
;phasis on the empirical factor as to give some justification 
to those who have always claimed him as the first exponent 
of a completely empirical theory of knowledge. 

J\ow we have already seen that it is impossible to have 
demonstration except by already knowing the piimaiy, ini- 
^ Post Anah ii. c. Ig. 
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mediate, piiDciples, Two difficulties may be raised with 
respect to the apprehension of these immediate principles : 
(1) as to whether it is the same in kind with demonstration 
or not, — that is, whether we have scientific knowledge 
in both cases or have in the one case iirt- 
ill the other an apprehension of a different kind; 
*and, again, (2) as to ^whether the faculty [of apprehending 
the principles], not being innate, comes about in us, or, 
btolrjg inno'^e and possessed from the first, is^ latent. 

''There is something absurd in supposing that we from 
the first possess these apprehensions; for it would follow 
from that, that while we actually possessed a knowledge 
more adecpate than demonstration itself, we remained in 
ignorance of it. Gn the other hand, if we attain to such 
apprehension, not having had it from the outset, how is it 
possible that we can ha’^e and acquire knowledge except 
from some knowledge which precedes ? For this, as has 
been already said in respect to demonstration, involves an 
impossibility. Obviously, then, it ic Neither the case that 
we possess these apprehensions,'^ nor do they come about in 
us as wholly devoid of some kind of apprehension. Neces- 
sarily, then, we must possess some capacity {Bvva^i<i)y even 
though that be not of such a kind as to transcend the others 
in completeness and accuracy.^ Now such a capacity seems 
to be* possessed by all animated beings; for they all have 
by nature a certain discriminative capacity which is called 
sense-perception. But in some living creatures possessing 
sense-perception there comes about a certain survival of the 
percepts ; in others this does not haiDpen. When it does noU 
Iiappeii— whether in respect to perception in general or to 
a certain set of perceptions — then in such cases no know- 
ledge is attained beyond the immediate act of sense-pe?t5eiv- 

1 By ®tho others’ Aiistotle means ciples and demonstration, 
the immediate apprehension pf prin- 
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ing (efct) Tov aladavearBab). In others, through their sense- 
perceptions there comes about a certain unity ^ in the soul. 
When many such sense - perceptions are given, a certain 
differe|;ice manifests itself in such a way that in some, from 
the survival of such percepts, there arises \0709, in others, 
not. [The crux is just here.] From perception, then, arises 
memory, as we say, from repeated remembrance of the same 
thing, experience (i^TreLpia), . . . From experience or from a 
whole universal that has settled in the soul, the Ohe 
which is beside the Many, the point of identity in all the par- 
ticulars, there arises the principle of art or science {iTna-nqiiiq), 
— art when it refers to the changeable, science wh^n it refers 
to the unchangeable. [I give up the attempt cmiipletely to 
understand this.] Thus, then, the acts apprehending first 
principles do not exist in us completely determined and 
separate from aH else, nor are they generated from other 
apprehensions, wiiich themselves contain more insight than 
they do, but from sense-perception. For just as in a battle 
when a, rout has occurred, first one makes a stand and then 
another until a certain orcbr is re-established, so the soul 
lias a faculty whiclf enables it to undergo a somewhat similar 
experience. What has been said before, but not distinctly 
enough, must here be repeated. For when one of the in- 
dividuals stands, then in the soul there comes about, lirst, a 
universal (for the act of sense-perception is directed to the 
individual, but sense-perception is of the universal : it is, for 
example, of man, nut of tlio man Callias). ISText, in these a 
stoiid is made until the indivisibles and the universals are 
^reached, as for example, from animal of such-and-such a 
kind up to animal in general, and so on in like manner. 
Evidently, then, the iiltimates must be made known to us 
by fad action, for in this way perception implants the uni- 
versal Now, in regard to the faculties of the understanding 

^ Reading eV rt. ^ 
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by which we apprehend truth, some of these are always 
true; in others, as opinion and reasoning, there may be 
falsehood. Science and reason {eincrT-^iiTi and vov^) are 
always true, and no kind of apprehension is more perfect 
than^ science except reason. Again, the principles from 
which demonstration proceeds are always the better known, 
and all scientific knowledge involves reference to a ground 
or reason. Hence it is evident that there cannot be scien- 
tife knowle^lge of first principles ; and since nothing is more 
true than scientific knowledge except reason, reason must be 
our mode of apprehending first principles ; and also because 
there cannot* be scientific knowledge as the basis of scientific 
knowledge Itself, since it is evident that the principle of 
demonstration is nol? itself demonstration. Since, then, over 
and above scientific knowledge, we have no other kind of 
apprehension which is unMlingly true sav^ reason, reason 
is the principle of scientific knowledge.” “ 

I imagine that as much consistency as can be brought 
into Aristotle’s theory of knowledge will result, if we view 
it as we now are able to do, in ^relation to the general pos- 
itions of his system. Among these general positions there 
is one characteristic of the Aristotelian, and indeed of Greek 
philosophy in general, which has so entirely lost significance 
for us that we are apt to put it out of sight in interpreting 
special portions of Aristotle’s work. I mean the doctrine 
of the eternity of the world of generation. By this eternity 
Aristotle meant, not merely that the generated, the change- 
able, is an ultimate and finally inexplicable component of 
the world of existence, but also, first, that the typical forms, 
■which define as far as is possible the character of the 
world of generation, are eternal; and secondly, that^lihe 
actual process whereby development or change within the 
world of generation c^mes about is always an efficient 
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causation on tlie part of a definite individual — the cause of 
change is always an individual in full activity, fully real 
ThuSj for example, nothing could be farther from Aristotle’s 
view #of the world of generation than any thought of the 
gradual evolution of the human species from a lower animal 
type : the ra5e of man is as eternal as the world of genera- 
tion 3 the development of any one piaii has always as its 
initiatifig circumstance some action on the part of an already 
fully developed human being. So in all other cases. 
must therefore be carefully borne in mind that Aristotle’s 
phrases ' coming to he ’ and the like, whether in respect to 
nature or to the soul, are to be interpreted with reference to 
this permanence of the types of existence, of tTie causes of 
change, and of the series of changes tliej originate. 

Aristotle’s view of development, then, is that it naturally 
proceeds from ^he highest to thh lowest. He has no con- 
ception corresponding to the modern view of Evolution. 

The representation of the wmrld of generation from this 
point of view naturaliy suggests the relation of the forms 
in which its characters afe defined^ to the thinking power. 
Knowledge has for its corjrelate such fixed forms, and is 
perfect in so far as they are completely known and in so far 
as they are separated from the mateiial contingent factor 

A r 

always associated with them in the world of'^generationr. But 
the forms neither exist nor can be known except as realised 
in individuals ; each type of existence exhibits an indefinite 
number of individuals in respect to w’hom it has to be said, 
first, that each of them is contingent, relatively at least ; and 
secondly, that each of them passes through a series of changes 
forming the indispensable process towards its realisation of 
what is pssential to it. Such process is longer or shorter, 
mcfe or less varied, according to the rank of the existence in 
the scale of being : in man, for example, the process is the 
longest and most varied; not nier^y Hs physical but also 
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his iiiteliectiial and practical development involve changes 
more iinnierotis, more difficnk to apprehend, than in the 
case of any other existence. 

The intelligible forms are then always presentedt in a 
multiplicity of concrete individual cases with varying cir- 
cumstances attaching to them, and with a variable history 
of the changes of each, individual. Our knowledge, then, of 
any one type of existence must contain (1) the apprehension 
of\lie form, the intelligible essence ; (2) the ajjprehension of 
the relations between that intelligible essence and what 
necessarily follows therefrom in the circumstances of each 
concrete individual; and (3) the apprehension of the variable 
contingent incidents which accompany each individual, 
whether as it standi or throughout its development. 

From the point of view of the developing individual man, 
it is certainly not only possible but necessar^y to say that he 
only by degrees attains to a knowledge, an insight, into the 
intelligible essences of concrete things : for a human being is 
a part of nature, and can apprehend only in so far as liis own 
capacities enable him, and must therefore in his apprehension 
be limited, on the one hand by^those ontological conditions, 
the admixture of form and matter, of the intelligible and the 
contingent, and on the other hand by whatsoever conditions 
depend upon the structure of his own nature. Say for the 
moment that it is by means of the soul that man knows ; then 
his knowledge will be conditioned by the structure of the 
soul as w^ell as by the ontological conditions of existence as 
such— meaning by ^ existence ' the world of generation. 

Thus the individual man is not only compelled in his -*'5 
thinking to clothe the intelligible essence with material 
accompaniments ; but, by reason of the structure of his soul, 
he can only apprehend this intelligible essence with th^lielp 
of the concrete imagery of imagination and sense-perception. 
Thus, even though we 43an trace the development of know- 
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ledge ia man from sense to reason, laying stress on tlie 
confused relative character of the first data in mind, it is to 
be remembered that according to Aristotle there is no 
evolution of reason from sense. The whole scheme already 
pre-exists ; and what happens is but the gradual attainment, 
on the part 6f the contingent individual, to what is alread}^ 
Ijredetermmecl for him in consequen^^e of his form, or in- 
telligibki essence, or nature. 

That Aristoj:le should regard the apprehension of the fn- 
telligible forms as a process of thought, and thereby repeat 
in his own way the Platonic view, is not surprising. The 
difference in the long-run between the Piatonfc and the 
Aristotelian view does not concern ethis ultimate^ generality. 
What Aristotle objects to in the PlatoniS system is the want 
of mediation, — of complete, detailed, systematic working out. 
In the Piatoni^wiew the world* of generation is just put 
alongside of the Ideas, and the general reference to the Ideas 
is taken to be sufficient explanation of the world of genera- 
tion. Aristotle, for ifisrpart, emphasising the eternity of the 
Avorld of generation, desires'to see wqrkeci out in detail the 
structure of that world, and declines therefore to regard 
it as a sufficient explanation to say that there the Ideas 
are manifested. 

#• f. 

At the same time he perhaps deviates fwm the Platonic 
conception in another point. The apprehension of the in- 
telligible essences is immediate, each stands by itself; 
mediation, synthesis, finds a place only in the derivative 
work of demonstration or reasoning from the first principles. 
^Accordingly, from the point of view of the human spirit, one 
must say that, according to Aristotle, there is not possible 
one ultimate comprehensive insight or knowledge which wull 
explain the whole: indeed, from any such position Ms 
strenuous adherence to the eternity of the world of genera- 
tion would have debarred him. Tlvat is to say, Aristotle 
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accepts difference as ultimate : there is not on Ms side any 
effort to deduce the element of difference. (This is at the 
basis of his criticism of Platonism.) Consequently there is 
left for Aristotle in the description of his ultimate i> cause 
only*a series of negatives; for the terms hy which he ex» 
presses the action, the life, the mode of existence, of this 
ultimate cause,' lioweyer positive they may appear, are 
negative in fact. It is simple, unmoved, unvarying energy, 
pi?re activity, single, not even through consciousness of itself 
having the element of plurality — all predicates, as one can 
readily see, which are but negations of the characters of the 
manifold \foiid of generation. 

From this survey it wc^iild seem impossible to accept the 
interpretation of reason, particularly the active reason, as 
being the divine nature — an interpretation which was first 
introduced by Alexander of Aphrodisias. Afifiording to him, 
the passive intellect, the vov9 the material or natural 

intellect — in itself a mere potentiality — was brought into 
activity by the action upon it of the di .fine ; and the intellect 
developed into what he^ called tlfe vov^ i'iTiicTr}ro<^ {inUllectus 
mquisitui). Throughout the [fiddle Ages this interpret- 
ation is to be found in constant conflict with a fund- 
amentally distinct, rather Heo- Platonic, exposition wdiich 
foiind»its chief exponents among the Arab commentators on 
Aristoiie, in Avenoes especially. According to their view, 
the active intellect was a separate spiritual agency (of such 
agencies in their view there were many) which operated upon 
the minds of finite subjects, enabling their apprehensions to 
rise from the limited and sensible to the intelligible, or in- 'I 
troduciiig into their minds the intelligible form. As Averroes 
expounded this, not only the active but also the material or 
passive intellect was regarded as a separate agency with 
which the minds of finite subjects were connected or related, 
and wMch was therefore^ one and the same for all minds. 
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FINAL CRITICISM 

With these few data we proceed, in conclusion, again to ask, 
What, more precisely, is the nature of the probleTn which we 
may suppose Aristotle to haA^e before Mm ? I imagine that 
it would be an error to regard Aristotle as dealing in his 
discussion of ^e nature of with the possible meta- 
physical problem, how does the world come to have the 
form of intelligibility? The solution of that problem is 
taken for granted. ^ 

There lies in the background of Aristotle’s treatment the 
general represent^don of tlie whole universe as a system. 
In regard to the part which more immediately concerns us, 
the Avorld of generation, the systematic character is fixed by 
the features (1) of its eternity, (2) of the ^eternal ty^es of 
real being which are found therein, and (3) by the Cf&nstant 
support of the whole sequence of changes in that world of 
generation through the eternal activity of the first mover. 
What is it in respect to such a system that constitutes 
intelligibility ? It would be hard, I believe, to say what 
answer would be given to this by a modern thinker. The 
answer which is undoubtedly in the minds of both Plato and 
Aristotle, though perhaps requiring a supplement, is very 
definite. Constancy, regularity, uniformity, are for them 
intelligibility. From their point of view, the constant move- 
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ments of the heavenly bodies may more properly be said to 
be intelligible than to be the manifestations of inteliigi- 
bilityj as we perhaps might ’be inclined to express it. The 
intelligible is then the constant element in the maniMd, the 
law*in what changes ; and such laws, such constant elements, 
^as we have seen, are taken by Aristotle on* metaphysical 
grounds to be already established. 

It is true that openly in Plato, less explicitly in Aristotle, 
tnere is a supplement to this thought of constancy, or of 
universality. In Plato the supplement appears in a form 
familiar to us — the subordination of all the parts of the 
system to the Good. But we also know that from Plato it 
is impossible to extract mj other determination of the Good 
in this its metaphysical aspect than just this, that it is the 
symmetrical, harmonious, constant, universal. In Aristotle 
similarly there is doubtlesS raised the question of the way in 
which the ultimate cause is related to the system which it 
supports ; and, as is natural, Aristotle applies to this ulti- 
mate the identification of the difleient meaninc^s of cause 


which forms part of Jiis wholS treatment of that notion. 
The divine control of things ipay be compared, he says, to 
the command of a general over his troops or to the order 
among the tfoops themselves: the good is found in the 
universe both as a separate divine being and as the order 
of the universe.’- So the action of the divine sustaining 
cause may be regarded as proceeding from that cause ; it 
may equally well be regarded as a straining upwards 
from what is said to be acted on towards the first cause 
as a final eiid.^ In the ultimate analysis efficient andf 
final cause pass into one. 

nevertheless, Just as little in Aristotle as in Plato are we 
able to discover anything which would enable us to coiTnect 
the universal constant elements of the whole system of 


^ Met. A 1076 a 14, ^ 


2 Met. A 1072 1> 8. 


A 
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generation with any higher conception from which they 
should be, so to speak, deduced. Indeed, in the case of 
Aristotle, the principle to which he adheres of the eter- 
nity of the whole system would be hard to reconcile with 
such deduction. Such being the metaphysical conception, 
Aristotle’s special problem must be regarded as this: — In^ 
what way is it possible that in the case of man, one of 
the types of existence in the world of generation, there 
should be knowledge of the constant and universal elements 
and of their systematic interconnexion ? 

Such knowledge, as we have seen, he will allow to man 
only ; and even in the case of man it is a kind of know- 
ledge different from that which he obtains by means of the 
faculties which he has in common with* the other animals. 
The universal wdiich he has to apprehend may be preceded 
in order of tim^ by something in “some respects resembling 
it, but insight into it as constituting the ground or reason, 
the final explanation, of the variable and transitory — that 
demands an activity ' different in kind from the lower 
faculties. Thus, for example, seuse-|jerceptioii undoubtedly 
in Aristotle’s view ‘gives us something resembling the uni- 
veisald In like manner the processes of retention and 
imagination may give added definiteness to t-his first uni- 
versal of sense, may give us apprehension oh the indiwdiial 
with qualities; but we do not thereby reach the peculiar 
apprehension of the universal as the ground of, as that 
which determines, the properties of the individuals in which 
it is found. 

1 Aristotle, then, seems to demand a kind of mental action 
which is unique, which in its owm nature therefore cannot 
be explained by assimilating it to, still less by deriving it 

t 

TMa is very much what Lotze Ijotee says about concepts in liis 
calls the primary universal, the uni- Zopie, B. i. c. 1, 
versa! of sense. Of, generally what 
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from, the lower faculties of the soul. Yet, on the other 
hand, two things have to be borne in mind : (1) that this 
universal ground, cause, or principle is only a ground, cause, 
or principle, in reference to the varied individiuils, the 
miiftiplicity of contingent fact ; the forms, as lie says, do not 
.exist sc, they exist only in matter: and (2) that it is 
equally true in respect to knowledge in man that apprehen- 
sion of the form is possible only in and with the concrete 
i^epresentations of the material individuals.* Thus in one 
way reason may be said to be dependent on the lower 
faculties, and therefore, as Aristotle puts it, reason is in the 
soul or connected with the soiil,^ and on the other hand the 
peculiarity of its mode '’of exercise is such as to compel us 
to say that in its own nature it is quite unlike the lower 
faculties, and that it does not, like themi, seem to be con- 
ditioned by or .dependent on any state of -ulie body. This 
difference may be illustrated by the consideration that in the 
exercise of sense-perception there is discrimination, and that 
this discrimination involves something which we must call a 
unity. In sense-perception and imagination such central fune- 
tioii is discharged by, and its discharge is dependent on, the 
central organ. In the case of intellectual action the chief 
fact is not so much discrimination. In it there is not even 
the rffeed of unincation which is exhibited in judgments; the 
peculiarity of the apprehension is that it is the apprehension 
of an indivisible ultimate term.^ There is no distinction of 
true and false. Such absolute unity, such appropriation of 
the indivisible, argues, Aristotle seems to say, a total inde- 
pendence of bodily conditions. MoreoYer, these indivisibles,* 
the ultimate terms, the pure essences, form themselves in 
thought a series or whole, which Aristotle says# has unity 
like that of the series of numbers — a unity which is wliolly 
independent of space or time, an interconnected, systematic 
^ [But see above, p. 219, Sote 1.] ^ De An, iu. 407 a 8. 
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whole, as we should say. This exercise of thought, unique in 
its OWE way, is dependent for its occurrence, though not for 
its nature, on the conditions of the life of the soul Once 
it has l 3 een realised, or actualised, in man, then it is indeed 
unnecessary tljat it should be always in exercise : the man 
possesses reason and may he said to have it potentially — not ^ 
merely in the way in which we say an intelligent being has 
intelligence potentially, but in the sense in which we sa^ 
that a man who has acquired knowledge which is not at 
present before his mind has that knowledge poteiitiailyd 
When intellect has been called into exercise, wlmn it has 
been realised, then, and indeed in and through tMs realisa- 
tion, intellect becomes capable of knowing itself.^ Appre- 
hension of these intelligible forms is at the same time the 

knowledge of them s^s apprehended or grasped by thought. 

* 

Ifear the end of the Ethics Aristotle suddenly turns to the 
contemplation of the highest form of wellbeing or happiness 
{evSacpLovta). The general definition ^ from which he starts 
in the Ethics — that^ wellbeing is the c^)iiscious life (ipepyeia) 
in which is realised the characleristic excellence (olfceia aper')]) 
of man — is followed by a detailed treatment of the practical 
life and the so-called moral excellences or virtue^ {^9i^a\ 
aperai), A rather detached isolated treatmen!; is given df the 
intellectual excellences (Bi.avo7}Tc/cal aperai) in the sixthTbook, 
but on the whole the bulk of the treatment is devoted to the 
consideration of the realisation of the good in human conduct. 
Now suddenly, in the tenth book,*^ the problem is resumed 
from a more abstract ^oint of view. Eef erring to the general 
definition, Aristotle proceeds to point out that, if that defini- 

^ Potential intellect (j'oOj - De An. iii. 420 b 5. 

rwh) m Bot to be identified with tbe Nio. Btlu x. 1098 a 16. 
ram of tlie lower powers, as it is bj ^ Nic. Mh. s. c. 7. 

Zeller and Trendelenburg. 
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tion hold good, then the absolutely highest happiness and 
welfare of man must lie in the realisation of what is highest 
and best in him. What, then, is this highest and best in 
him ? It is vov^, reason, pure contemplative intellect — the 
dimie in man, or that in him which is most like the divine. 
The realisation of it, the contemplative life, iias all the ad- 
vantages in which the practical life is in large part deficient. 
It is independent of circumstances. It is essentially repose- 
‘iiii ISTo regrets can ever accompany it. It is occupation 
with the best and highest objects. Moreover, in a very 
special way, it must be said to be the life in which man 
realises.^ ITimself. For surely that which is best and noblest 
in Mm, itbwever small it may be in bulk, is to be called most 
truly the man hirn'self, ,The practical life in its best mode 
of realisation must be regarded as only a preparation for the 
supreme hapjDiness of the contemplative li|e. Tii that life, 
if man is not ilumortal, he is at all events most like the 
divine and ‘ immortal. 

In this account two things deserve attention : (1) the sharp 
contrast in which the contem^Dlative life is placed to the 
life of temporal effort, of practice; tl:?ey are so disjoined 
that real union of them is hard or impossible : (2) the 
emphasis laid upon the contemjDlative life as the realisation 
of vghat is highest in man. From this emphasis the natural 
conclusion ought to be that in the Aristotelian conception of 
man, taken as a whole, there are united both reason and 
those lower faculties or powers which are occupied, we might 
almost say, both with the details of practical life and with 
the processes of discursive thinking. 

In some way, then, Aristotle desires to regard vov^ or 
reason as forming part of the concrete whole of •human life, 
and from this point of view we may again resume his theory 
of reason. We should not perhaps be in error in applying to 
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that theory the dominating conception of purpose or end 
The existence of that type of concrete reality, man, is deter- 
mined by reference to Ms end, and that end is incompletely 
represepted without the inclusion of that all-important factor 
vovs; or reason in man. Such vov<; or reason is in some way 
in man even through, as we have seen, it is not to be regarded 
as part of or as dependent on the soul. In so far as concerns ^ 
logical j^ependence, reason is separable from the soul. 

Is it equallj- separable from man ? Aristotle, in tlig* 
distinction which he draws between the active and passive 
reason, undoubtedly uses expressions which would imply that 
the intellect in its actual exercise has an existence indepen- 
dent of man. But is it necessary to^ interpret this^literally ? 
Independent of man intellect certainly is*- on the Aristotelian 
principles, for it is undoubtedly independent of this or 
that man. man generically is eternal, part of the 

scheme of things — it may be a subordinate ^nd determinate 
part, with its own end or purpose — but still forming an 
integi'al part of that §Q.heme; and one might say (though I 
would acknowledge that one might appeal in vain to Aristotle 
for definite authorSy for the statement) that knowledge as 
being tlie actualisation of what is a component part of man 
as a member of the whole is in like manner tg be regarded 
as eternal. Aristotle, we must bear in mind, shares ^ith 
Plato the confusion between the notion of truth and that of 
concrete existence. 

The eternity or, as we should better express it, the time- 
lessness of Truth is what I think serves as the correlate in 
Jiis view to the continuous perfect energy of reason when 
represented as existing separately. The determination of 
things, their natures, their intelligible essences, must on his 
principles be regarded as so far incomplete, in the state of 
potential being rather than actuality, in so far as' they are 
not actually apprehended by reason, ^ The fulness of being 
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of these intelligible forms, and the actual existence or reality 
of reason, are one and the same thing. It is true, and 
Aristotle admits it, that such reason is not continiionsly 
realised in the individual subject; but Aristotle will not 
admit on this account that actual knowledge is even chrono- 
logically posterior on the whole — that is, with reference to 
man generally : to do so would be to contradict all that is 
involved in his conception of the system of things as an 
'bteriial organism, a graduated interdependent scheme of 
existence. If, then, we speak of reason as being potential, 
our reference is to the temporal conditions under which the 
necessar}^ contact between man and the objects of his know- 
ledge codes about. “ Eeason is potentially its objects, but 
actually none of them unless in actual operation."’ ^ Prior 
to the exercise of thinking, it may, as Aristotle says, be 
compared to a writing mblet‘^ on whicly_^notliing is yet 
written ; and should be compelled to add that the 
writing is not a process exercised upon it cd extra, but 
resembles the calling forth into _0nergy, or supply on 
appropriate occasion, of what ds already there potentially. 
So far I think we can go. 

There remain — apart, indeed, from the fundamental per- 
plexity that Aristotle in no way enables us to understand 
tlTe^art} playeil by the necessary preparations for the exercise 
of ree,son ; they are simply stated as fact, — there remain two 
further metaphysical difficulties. 

First, what relation does Aristotle represent vov<? in man 
as having to the divine fou? which is represented as by its 
continuous unmoved activity supporting the whole scheme 
of things ? To that question I am convinced no answer can 
be extracted from Aristotle himself. The conception of the 
divine reason is framed by the help of general '*notiQis too 
abstract to bridge over the interval between the divine and 
^ De An, iii, 429 b SO. “ J^c An, iii. 4S0 a 1. 
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the Imman. Aristotle bases liis theology on the physical 
proposition (we might call it) that there must be a first 
cause of movement, and then proceeds to apply general 
notion^ to determine the nature of this first cause of move- 
ment. It is by a series of what we might call iiegatioiis 
that he passes' to what looks like a positive result, namely, 
that the nature of the divine first cause is the pure energy 
of thinking which has for its object itself, the perfectly and 
purely intelligible. 

The second difficulty, which is indeed a form of the first, 
concerns the relation between the intelligible and vov^ or 
intelligence, and that in more than one way. What is the 
intelligible for the divine intellect? Aristotle Mis us it 
must be pure, unmixed. It can therefore^be only intelligence 
itself. In what way, then, does the divine reason contain, 
embrace, or b(^in any kind of positive relation to, that 
intelligible which is assumed to have a plfi^e in the world 
of generation? For the inteliigibles there are not really 
separable from matter,'" pmd cannot be apprehended except in 
the concrete things. Just m the unmoved mover is really 
and logically, whatever Aristotle may say, in no conceivable 
connexion with the chain of subordinate movement, so we 
are bound to say that the Aristotelian divinity^ — the divine 
mover — is put beyond all conceivable connexion with^tlie 
world of the concrete; and one can hardly regard ms a 
sulFicient explanation the reference to the striving of all 
things towards the divine. From this striving it must also 
remain impossible to derive their characteristic natures. 
Thus it seems impossible to reconcile the unity and absolute- 
ness of the divine mind with the multiplicity and relative- 
ness of even the intelligible essences of the world of 
geneK^ioii. The two worlds still, as in Plato, fall apart 
without the possibility of rational connexion. 

The difficulty Is equally pressing on^the side of the human, 
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reason. For there also^ by its nature, reason is wholly 
severed from the lower faculties, which nevertheless have a 
constraining and limiting influence on it. We should also, 

I think, be inclined to doubt whether there is not a coiifusioii 
involved in that identification, which is needed, of the form 
apprehended by reason with the act of reasoli itself. We 
might allow, indeed, that knowledge being a fact, a process 
in the world of fact, its completion involves this representa- 
tion of the object for the thinking mind. 5ut we should 
hesitate to regard that representation of the object as con- 
stituting the actuality, the fulness of real being of the thing 
apprehended or represented. 

% 

It is worth wh'itb to note very briefly what have been 
some of the main ways of understanding or interpreting 
this intricate doctrine of the active reason Cmv^ iroiriTifco^). 
Perhaps there ^ no one of these interpretations — however 
widely we may think they depart on the whole from the 
Aristotelian doctrine — which does not retain some part of 
the confused material which c^^mes to£;*ether in Aristotle’s 

n O 

statement of it. There is confusion bStli as regards the 
facts and the terms used. 

Aristotle (|escribes the reason in its active form as 
making all things, and seems at times to imply that what 
operates on the passive intellect (vov<i TradT^rifco^^ intellcctiis 
passihilis) is reason as an agent. It was natural that among 
his immediate successors the active reason {vom irotrinico^y 
intellectus agens) should be identified with God ; and 
Eudemus, one of his immediate successors, — his contem-.i 
porary indeed, — identifies them. The tendency, however, 
in the Aristotelian Peripatetic school was steadily towards 
a rejection of the absolute distinction between reasotT and 
the lower faculties. This tendency fell in with the funda- 
mental views of the §toic school, whose main effort was 
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to interpret the supposed differences of kind as differences 
oi degree, and who therefore found it easy to transfer to 
their own doctrine with the requisite changes the appar- 
ently Aristotelian view of reason. Eeason, according to 
them, was the controlling, directing, sustaining force spread 
throughout the whole universe, a force combining the two ^ 
features of being natural and beings rational. This force 
was spread in varying degrees of intensity through the 
various types^ of existence. Its highest form is repre- 
sented by reason in man, the controlling, directing part 
of the soul, and of this the lower functions of the soul 
were but degraded or enfeebled forms. Othersf again, of 
the Peripatetics wholly rejected the notion of f supreme 
reason ; and the Peripatetic metaph}*^ical doctrine may 
be said to have been worked out to its naturalistic con- 
clusions in tl^ work of Strato T;f Lanipsacus, who flour- 
ished about 270 b.c. 

Among the most important interpretations as regards 
the history of the su];iject is that of Alexander of Apliro- 
disias, the great comment ?Ltor on Aristotle.^ Alexander 
proposes at once tt> identify reason with the lewder faculties 
of the soul, — that is to say, to regard it as their highest 

development, and at the same time to preserve tlie separate 

■ » ^ •* , **- 
existence ot reason by introducing a more vital distin«etion 

between active and passive reason than Aristotle haePdone, 

According to him, reason in man presents itself in Wo 

forms: (1) that in 'which the abstract essences of things 

are, so to speak, abstracted from their matter — a process 

^whicli he regards as not different in kind from the functions 

of the discursive reason. In this aspect he calls Eeason 

material (mvg vXiko^ or intellectus materialis). When 

siich^ abstractions have been sufficiently accumulated, there 

is formed in man (2) that higher type of intellect which 

^ Head of the Peripatetic 200 a.p. 
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workSj so to speak, with and among abstractions. Alexander 
called this the Acquired Eeason (vovs iirUrriTo^ or inteUcctus 
acqimitus). But Alexander thought it necessary to call in 
a ground of explanation for that illumination of t^e soul 
of man which it obtains by disengaging the abstract essences 
and dealing with them. This power operating ah extra, 
bringing reason in n\an into living relation to the intellig- 
ible in things, he called God, and identified God w^th the 
Active Eeason {vov^ 'Troirjrifco^). ^ 

A different view was worked out by Averroes (Ibn 
Eoschcl)/ the Arab commentator on Aristotle. Averroes 
uses the Accepted Aristotelian distinction between active 
and passive intellect, naming the contrasts by the terms 
which had been introduced by Alexander of Aphrodisias. 
But he seems also to be inclined to add to what is implied 
in that contrast further type of intellect .^hich in some 
way he distinguMies from the intelkctus materiaUs. There 
is a form of intellect lower than that — such as is exemplified 
in the processes of discrimination and comparison. Even 

animals are capable of this. In man it is more developed. 

% 

The characteristic mark of this lowest ihrm of intellect is 
its restriction to individual (pavracr/iara or ideas (pres- 
entations). The function of the whole process is to pre- 
pare » a sufficient quantity of ideas for the work of the 
two higher types of intellect — intellectus materialis and 
inteUecUis agens. 

Now with regard to both these higher forms, the char- 
acteristic turn of Averroes’ doctrine is the denial that they 
form any part of the individual soul. Not only the^ 
mtellectiis agens is held to be separate, and therefore ini- 

1 Born at Cordova, 1126; died in Thomaw Aqninas calls him tl^e cor« 
Morocco, 1198. Averroes does thu- rupter rather than the interpreter 
rough Justice to Aristotle’s doctrine of Aristotle, 
of the eternity of the world, .^though 
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personal : this had been held by others. But the intdlecUts 
materialis is regarded as separate from the individual soiiL 
It is therefore one and the same for ail individual souls. 
Its faction is to receive, and, so to speak, to hold in 
potentiality the intelligible forms, apprehension of wMch 
is prepared by the collection of ideas ((fyavrdcrfjLaTa), real^ 
apprehension of which is always dne to the vitalising, 
realising, of the potential intellect by active intellect. 
This active intellect is in like manner eternal, singiC 
separate. It is identified, indeed, by Averroes with one 
of those intelligences the hierarchy of which takes the 
place in the Arab philosophy — probably under Heo- 
Platonic influences — of Aristotle's^ saner conception of the 
series of heavenly bodies interposed •between the prime 
mover and the world of generation. The function of both 
intellects is by reference to the universal; and, 

indeed, it is as dealing with the iiniveriifel that both in- 
tellects are held by Averroes to be incorporeal and non- 
iiidividuah These inielligible essences, the abstract forms 
of things, the universals for all knowledge, are not depend- 
ent on this or tlTat thinker or soul. Shall we say, then, 
that, as the receptive intellect is eternal and impersonal 
and all individuals share in it, they share in it always 
and alike ? No, Averroes answers, the condition foiv such 
participation is preparation. Through the lower fticulty 
of intellect whose operation is restricted to j>avrdcrpiaTa^ 
each shares in accordance with his preparation, and also in 
accordance with the temporal condition of Ms (pavraa-fiaTa^ 

^ his ideas. 

And now Averroes proceeds to take two further steps, 
neither of which can be said to be absolutely un- Aristotelian, 
but ^oth of which may fairly be called exaggerations of 
Aristotelian doctrine. 

(1) By participation in active intellect the individual 
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acquires what we may call a certain formed power of retain- 
iiig and dealing with abstractions. This is what Avenoes, 
following Alexander, called the intellectus adepUts. In more 
familiar terms, it is the share which each individual ^has of 
kno^iedge, what he possesses of knowledge, and according 
^ to the principle of the doctrine this also is to L*e regarded as 
ill a way impersonal ^nd universal. It is so, because truth, 
knowledge, science, does not depend upon the individual 
thinker, and its eternity is rightly to be regar^led as actually 
maintained by the eternity of the human race. '' It is a 
necessity,” says Averroes, that there must always he some 
philosopher.” ^ 

(2) The second step based on reference to a fiiiiction 
which is assigned to^ intellect, and which is not, in terms at 
least, identical with the realisation of the intelligible forms 
of material things : it is •the apprehension M what is not 
material, that is^ according to the crude- representation in 
the Arabian philosophy, of the superior intelligences up to 
the divine. Of such apprehension reason is capable. We 
make our way towards it by ’‘abstract thinking, and the 
highest reach of that thinking^ is what ih modern language 
we should call possession of absolute knowledge — an identi- 
fication with the absolute intelligence so complete that the 
whole becomes intelligible. Such a state Averroes called 
Obviously it is the same conception that is described 
in the Neo-Platonic doctrine as unification, absorption into 
the absolute. It is the same result that in many other less 
definitely philosophical doctrines is supposed to be attained 
by less honourable methods than abstract thinking.^ ^ 

In this second extension of the Aristotelian doctrine we 

come across a rather curious deduction from Aristotle's views 

% 

which has also had a notable history in speculation^ The 

^ Averroes, De an'm, heat, 054. 

^ tbe bypi^otic state of the dancing dervishes. 
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intelligences are conceived as forming a hierarchy or graded 
scale ; each has, so to speak, its end or the completion of its 
being in the apprehension of what is above itself. Each in 
like manner is to be conceived of as not having what 
specially characterises the mode of intelligence of wh^t is 
lower than fcself. Thus the divine intelligence, strictly ^ 
speaking, has no other than absolute thoughts : its object is 
itself. ^ In it there is no distinction of universal and indi- 
vidiial : all is ^one. So, if we regard, as Averroes does, the 
active intellect as being in its nature divine, we are bound to 
say that the divine does not know more than the general or 
abstract. It does not know the concrete or incfividual — 
a theoretical position which can b^ immediately translated 
and was translated into the very importa%t practical doctrine 
that God's providence extends only to the general laws of 
things, not to^he particular evefits.^ 

/ 

All these interpretations, I think, only combine to show 
that in the doctrine o£ Eeason as it is left by Aristotle we 
have perhaps tlie most instriictive instance of the difficulties 
into which he is f&reed by tl].e fundamental dualism of Ms 
doctrine. However much Aristotle may object to the Pla- 
tonic statement of the two worlds, he retains the^ feature 
’which is of fundamental importance in that" doctrine.'" He 
recognises a difference of kind. The perplexity in 'which 
this involves him appears at every one of the critical points 
in the exposition of his doctrine. 

Do we turn to the doctrine of movement, we are there 
^3onfronted with the baffling conception of a mover himself 
unmoved, and of an influence wholly physical in character 
exercised iipon a physical world, which influence neverthe- 

n 

^ The speculation is just touched its apotheosis in Malehranche. 
on by Plato 134) ; it reaches 
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less is iiot itself j3lijsical and does not come from a piijsical 
agent. 

Do we turn to Ids theory of knowledge, we are presented 
there with an instructive survey of the processes through 
wliieh bit by bit separate conceptions are made more precise, 
retained, compared, and made into material Tor thinking. 
But the final step, apprehension of the universal itself — that 
is assigned to a process (we may call it intuition) distinct in 
kind from all others, so distinct that even tha analogy with 
sense-perception does not enable us to form any true con- 
ception of its nature. It is to grasp indivisibles which 
nevertheless are invariably compounds,. It is not to have 
- the natiirli of judgment while nevertheless what is rep- 
resented is always" of the nature of a combination or 
separation of th^ parts of a whole. 

Do we ask how knowledge is actually attained by the 
individual, there the various faculties, powers, or grades 
of the soul laid out, each dependent on the conditions of 
concrete corporeal existence, and then there is added the 
supreme faculty of Eeasoiij distinct in kind from all tlie rest, 
not dependent on corporeal conditions, aiid to be connected 
in no intelligible way with that which is otherwise called 
' the preparation for its exercise. 

Do* we turn To what may be called Aristotle’s theology, 
tlipi there also, emerging unexpectedly as the result of an 
argument in which the first steps are the concrete changes of 
the world of generation, there comes a pure immaterial im- 
changing agent the nature of which is indeed called Eeason, 
but which we find no means of identifying with or assimi-^ 
lating to reason as it is described in man. 
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It is cliaracteris\ic of the Peripatetic work that it tends 
steo.dily to reduce the extreme oppositions which appear in 
Aristotle’s own statement ; anjl in fliis respect it must be 
said that the Peripatetic school was wmrked on lines practi- 
cally identical with those of* the Stoic philosophy. It is 
evident from the rather scanty relics we possess of the 
imiuSdilite Mlowers of Aristotle that they recognised some 
at least of the fundamental difficulties of Ms system ; and 
we can trace among them, as perhaps the most important 
tendency, a movement in the same direction as that which 
we find in the Stoic systemd One might allow that with 

1 Strato of Lampsacus, called Pliysi- posed to any dualism. Nature anc|t 
cus, was a leader of tbe Peripatetic soul and reason are all like in kind, 
scliool, and therefore officially as it Also no explanation of nature is to be 
•were an exponent of its doctrines, given by calling in th^ operation of 
but in Mm ’we find a departure so what is supernatural. The; divine 
wide from, the fundamental principles constitutes for Strata no explanation, 
of Aristotle as to imply their radical Positively he insists that nature is in 
transformation. Negatively he is op- itself ^the cause of all its character- 
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Aristotle Greek pHlosopliy in its purest form finds its 
culmination ; one might give as much iiifiiieiice as they 
deserve to the general social and political chaiige>s which 
certainly tended to affect the whole temper and method of 
Greek thinking after Aristotle ; one might even allow a 
certain measulre of truth to the proposition that in these 
post- Aristotelian philosophies there is ^ prevailing tendency 
towards" the practical, a tendency which is perhaps expressed 
more accurately as that of emphasising the subjective ele- 
ment; but there must not be forgotten the continuous 
tradition which, as regards material, problems, and method, 
connects these later schools — the Stoic in particufar — with 
the Platonic- Aristotelian philosophy. The Stoic pffilosophy 
is altogether misapprehended if we take as its complete 
exponents those later rejpresentatives of it, the Stoics of 
the Eoman E:i?pire, of whom it must be said that in their 
hands philosophy has become altogether % way of life or 
practical discipline. 

The early Stoics cau only be understood by connecting 
their work in the most intimate fashion with the Aristo- 
telian. Brieily, they endeavour with the help of the 
ahaiidant material and excellent instruments provided by 
Aristotle to work over the problems of philosophy from a 
point of view which may fairly be named ^fonist. ^eir 
constant effort is to overcome the dualism that is inherent 
in the Platonic- Aristotelian philosophy. 

In physics and in logic the Stoics were influenced by 
Heraclitus as well as by Aristotle. The Stoic ethics beyond 
^11 question connects with the earlier teaching of the Cynic 
school ; and indeed we know that historically Zeno, the first 

istics, and tMi^naturo again lie identi- sonl are movements. Sensation and 
fies wifii the physical properties of reason are the same in kind. They 
things; pre-eminently with the funda- are only the different ways in which 
mental elementary opposites, the warm one fundamental energy expresses it- 
and the cold. All the prociesses of the self. E.P. 440442, 
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of tiie Stoics, was educated ia the Cynic school C and lie 
is said to have written a treatise, the Bepiihlic,- which the 
Stoics later found grea-t difficulty in accommodating to their 
piincipies. For what the Stoic ethics did was to %ive an 
objective complement to the rather one-sided and subjective 
individualism of the Cynic doctrine. Further, the Stoics, 
since they were 'bomid to recognise no differences of kind 
in knowledge and to place sense-perception on the level of 
reason, were inclined towards the empiricafl side in their 
theory of knowdedge. (This statement will be qualified sub- 
sea uently.) It was not unnatural, therefore, that they should 
have borrowed largely from Antisthenes, and should have 
accepted*" much that wag characteristic of Ms exaggeratedly 
nominalistic positioh. 

The Stoic school takefl as a whole has long history. 
For nearly five “^^entiiries it held its place as welliiigh the 
dominating system of liuman thinking. In this long history 
it is convenient to recognise a division into three tolerably 
well-marked periods * 

L The period of the early Stoic school, in which the 
principles were formulated and a definite body of doctrine 
put together. 

IL The period of the middle Stoic school, essentially a 
perioU of compromise, the attempt being made to accom- 
modate the Stoic doctrine to the Peripatetic or Platonic. 

Ill, Finally, the period of the later Stoic school, where 
Stoicism has for the most part only a practical significance. 

The representative names of the eaxlj Stoic school aim 
Zeno,^ Cleanthes,^ and Ghrysippus.® These in succession 

^ Zeno was a pupil of Crates. See ^ A native of Assos 3li tlie JIYoad ; 
Diog. Laert. vii. 2. (B.P. 477.) bom SSI, died 232 b.c. * 

2 Diog. Laert, vii. 4* ^ A native of Soli in Cilicia (or 

® A native of Citium, in Cyprus; perhaps of Tarsus); born 280, died 
born SS6, died 264 B,c. « 206 B.c. 
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(from about 300 to 206 B.C.) presided over the school 
which was called the Stoa, from the painted colonnade {crroa 
ttoikOJi) where it met. There is perhaps a little uncer- 
tainty a'k to the share each took in laying the foundations 
of the doctrine. There is little doubt, however, thatf to 

r 

Clirysippus must be assigned the credit of working out the 
main icleas which determine the Stoic^- doctrine into a sys- 
teniatic shape. 

The Stoic school, it must be borne in mind, was con- 
fronted throughout its whole career with rival schools, 
and subjected to continual criticism, not only from the 
Peripatetics, but also from the new schools, — from the 
Epicureans,'^ and from the Sceptic^- who fade away later 
into the Platonic school, the Academy. The Stoic doctrines 
must be conceived pf as undergoing continual testing from 
the criticismXif these outside schools. In particular, the 
fundamental positions in the Stoic theo^ of knowledge 
were topics of discussion among the Academic thinkers, 
and in all probability -we must assign to the severe hostile 


^ Tho chief namcfci amciig the Epi* 
cumms are K])icurus, 341 -270 ;^ 
Ubfcdrus, c. 125 ; Philodemus, a 
conteiaporavy of Cicero. Philo- 
dcmii.? was the only Epicurean who 
tried to work out in detail a treat- 
ment of reasoning — a logic. Had 
this lieen preserve<l we should have 
heen in pos.serision of an ancient 
treatise on empirical logic. His 
treatise irepl^a.Lvoixivcov Kal cr^j,a€ iwflfewv 
(ed. by Gomperz in Hcrlculanisohe 
Skidic'ii, Ersies Heft ; see W. Scott’s 
Fmrj-hicnta licrculanemia)^ seems to 
have been an attempt to lay down 
the rules by which from isolated 
lndivic|jial ejfpressions we can argue 
to objefetive fact-^a view of the pur- 
pose of logic which is practically the 
same as J. 8. Miirs, The greatest 
ex 2 >osition of Epicurean doctrine is 


that givrn by Lucretius, who lived 
95-51 iJ.c. 

- The leaders of the Sceptics (in- 
cluding those who were called the 
Academics as belonging to the 
Platonic school) w^.re Pyrrho, 375- 
275 ; Simon, 325-235 (full ot acri- 
monious discussion) ; Arcesilaus, 315- 
24.0 (an Academician) ; Carneades, 
219-129 (by far the acutest mind in 
antiepity — a regular Hume) ; Cleifco- 
maclius, 175-110; Philo of Larissa, 
c. 150 ; Antiochus of Ascaloii, 125-65 ; 
iEnesidemus, middle of first century 
B.o. ; Agrippa, first century a.d. ; 
Sextus Empiricus, third century a.1). 
(He sums up all the sceptical argu- 
ments, and is full of material about 
the Stoics. The only other real au- 
thority for Stoic doctrine is Stobajus.) 
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criticisms of Cariieades the character of compromise which 
is noticeable in the writers of the middle Stoic school.^ 
The criticisms of the Epicureans were of least importance. 

The latest Stoic school,- that which is relatively most 
faihiliar to us, is, as I said, prevailingly practical in cbai- 
acter. The Stoic ethics had found a new home and indeed 
even more congenial soil in the Eoman world than in the 
Greek. Ifo philosophy proved itself so consonant to the 
^ Eoman temper and genius as the Stoic; and it is to this 
connexion with Eoman life that we must trace the con- 
tinuance^ of the influence of Stoic conceptions — especially 
of those which became embodied in the Eoman system of 

jurisprudence. * 

% 

Turning back now to the philosoply of the early Stoic 
school, I note first, as regards external philosophy 

was regarded by the Stoics as falling into logic, physics, 
ethics.^ On the precise relations of these three to one 
another not even the early Stoi^i^s were in agreement. 
Generally speaking, ^tlie Stoics, who had a strong sense 
of unity, maintain steadfastly the int&depenclence of the 
three ; ^ but they varied To some extent in their view as 
to then several worth, and the order in which they should 
appear in a ^Connected exposition. On the whole, there are 
good general grounds for selecting as the fundamental 
doctrine that which the Stoics called to (^vcnicov, for under 
that title is included not merely such treatment as they 
gave of the detailed phenomena of nature, but the under- 
lying doctrine of general principles. Physics in their viejr 
includes both physics and metaphysics. It is a statement 

^ Mainly Pantctius, c. 180410, and " See, c.y., Sest.« Emp. Math, 
Posidonius, g, 130-46 B.c. vii, 17. Z 

- Seneca, S-65 a.d. ; Epictetus, Sext, Emp. Math. Vii. 19. (B.P. 

c.' 40-100 A.D, ; Marcus Aurelius, 482 b.) 

121-180 A.D. 
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of the principles and elements of existence. Tlie only 
ground for giving priority to what they called to Xojikov 
would be that the development of the theory of know- 
ledge (for with the Stoics logic includes the whole theory 
of knowledge) led to a problem — the problem whether 
knowledge is possible at all — which, were it answered as 
the Sceptics desired, would have removed the ground from 
all the general philosophy.^ 

The second p^ace in systematic exposition should be given ^ 
to the Stoic logic, and there the fundamental problem we 
shall find is that regarding the criterion of trutii^ Ethics 
occupies the third place. There is no doubt of its de- 
pendence. ^ 

The three branches might again with** advantage be sub- 
divided :-J^sics i^to physics in the narrower sense, and 
theology ; logJl^into dialectic or logic in the narrower sense, 
and rhetoric (for the Stoics insisted on t>e intimate con- 
nexion of thought witli expression); and ethics into ethics 
proper and politics.^ « 

A 

’ For a cliscttssion of Jbe order of KXeax^dTjs fAipr) (pTicrl' diaksKriKop, 
tlie three parts of philosophy, see ^priropiKoj/, 7 )$ik6v^ voAiTiKm', (pva-iKoif, 
Zeller’s Stoics^ Bpieuraina, and Seep- O^okoyLKSv. (Pearson, Fr. of Clc- 
0*7 ih anthci^j 1.) 

*- Cf, Diog. Laert. vii. 41. o Se 
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PHYSICS 

The general pliilosoph}^ of the Stoics no doubt presents a 
cliaract* r wiiicli has frequently caused it to be regarded as 
a kind of eclectic "'reproduction of the pre-Platonic Greek 
systems. Beyond a doubt they largely drew on 
They tend to regard theicosmos as one, as ^Atiauoiisiy de- 
veloping, as be\ng in its fundamental nature fire, and as 
developing in the fashion of transfonnation. There is to be 
found ill the Stoics also much that ^^ecalls Anaximenes and 
Diogenes of Apolionia, in botli'of whom fundamental import- 
ance was ascribed to air. In the Stoic theory of the consti- 
tution of matter, in their theory of mixture {fcpaai^), there 
are jinmistakable evidences of Anaxagoras. But it would be 
historically fei error to regard the Stoic work as essentially 
a revival of these earlier views. The real substratum of the 
Stoic system is in the Aristotelian system. There is no 
violent breach between Aristotle and the Stoics, nor did the 
early Stoics at all events subordinate theoretic speculation 
to practical ethical interests. That may be said, indee^l, 
with truth of the Roman Stoics, for whom speculative phil- 
osophy had value only as providing weapons of defence 
against attacks on their ethical doctrines. But the priginal 
Stoic system has all the marks of a comprehensive specula- 
tive view. It was an^ attempt to work over the Aristotelian 
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pliilosophy from the point of view of nnityj of system. Its 
general lines are all determined by those of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. It starts from a general picture of reality, 
which sTdms up the broad results of Aristotle's philosophy : 
Stoicism is a truly Greek system. 

In Aristotle"* two fundamental doctrines stand out. The 
first is the eternity and unity of the whole system of exist- 
ence. For the world of generation, while itself eternal, 
exists as part oi that larger whole which is made up of the 
great divine first cause, the intermediate realities, and the 
world of change itself. The other fundamental doctrine is 
that the world of generation at all events is explicable 
through and by means of the correlative notions, form and 
matter. What exists has, and has ete^'rnally, its definite 
form or character: eternally — for if it has not individual 
eternity, it fb^ternal in type. Ihdeed it was hard even 
for Aristotle not to extend the scope of thi^ comprehensive 
relation — form and matter — to the whole of his system 
beyond the world of generation; and to define, therefore, 
as what one may call the extremes, pure absolute form or 
activity and wholly indetermin|ite matter or passivity. The 
first considerable step in the Stoic development is made by 
this very extension, which was impossible for Aristotle on 
account of his total separation of the world genera^on 
from the divine. The Stoics extended the correlation of ^rm 
and matter to the whole. To the universe as a whole, and 
to every part of it, the distinction is made applicable. It is 
not a distinction of two elements, but rather of two prin- 
CiJples, two aspects of one and the same thing. Form and 
matter are inseparable. The Stoics do not adopt in so many 
word*s Aristotle's equivalents for form and matter — ivip^aa 
and They prefer the antithesis between active and 

passive, which gave them the means of expressing in a 
single comimehensive formula the unique and universal mark 
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of all that exists. The existent is that which is capable of 
being acted upon and of acting.^ 

Neither acting nor being acted upon exists separately. 
Everything presents both aspects, although from tlm point 
of view of knowledge it may be said that the important 
determining aspect is that of acting. It is tlie form which 
gives definiteness to^what in abstraction is wholly indeter- 
minate. The form at the same time is that whicii gives 
the existing thing its unity 

Thus the Stoics start with a quite definite view of real 
existence — one might even call it a definition of reality. 
That view or definition may be given in two forms: — 

(1) In more concrete^ expression, the view is that the 

real is corporeal : n«!5thing is real that is not extended and 
resistant. ^ , 

(2) In more abstract expression, the that the 

essence of existei^ce is the power of acting and the capacity 
of being acted upon. 

The two statements are identical^ in purport. For the 
Stoics insisted that nowhere is ^here action or passion save 
in the corporeal. 

Accordingly they faced without hesitation the question 
with^hich in the Sophist Plato endeavours to show that the 
extreme mat’&ialist position is untenable, and after which 


^ Diog. Laert. vH. 134. oo/ce? 5’ 
mrtns apx^s ehai reap okeav dvo^ rh 
iroLOVP Kal rh 'irdcrxoi^ * 'to odp 
vdffxop eipai rtjp dvotop overlap, ttjp 
f'tAijP, rd Se ttoiovp top ip avrfi Xoyop, 
TOP Beop ' rovrop yap dtSiop opr a 
did nderris ai/rijs drjfxiovpy^ip sitaerra. 
(S.P. 493. Pearson, Fr. of Zeno, 35.) 
It is interesting to note that this is 
the reproduction of a definition %vhich 
appears in the Sophist (247 n). There 
it is hinted that the materialists, if 
the question wore pressed, would offer 
just this definition of mattei;. ’Who 


is it that Plato means ? Perhaps the 
doctrine referred to was some modifi- 
cation of Autisthenes’s : his philo- 
sophy, we know, had some infiueiice 
on the Stoics ; for instance, the 
Stoics in agreement with Antis then es 
are strongly nominalist. If, theiH 
Antisthenes is under criticism in the 
Sopjhlst, is it possible that he had 
advanced to this more., refined view ? 
Or was Plato making a pres^it of it 
to him ? 

2 Of. Aristotle’s view. 
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he proceeds to put forward the amended definition of the 
real, as that which acts and is acted iipond The Stoics will 
not allow that the soul is not corporeal, that virtues and 
vices af?e not corporeal : they are corporeal, Just because they 
are reaL^ They are states or habits of the soul; and*" the 
soul has no existence except as a substance in space, and in 
real relations of action and passion with the other contents 
of space.^ Prom the more abstract definition there may be 
at once derive the important general feature which char- 
acterised the Stoic physics : the real is that which acts and 
is acted on. There is thus always in the real a twofold 
aspect — the active and the passive. It is the Stoic way of 
expressing the antithesis which Aristotle expresses by the 
terms form and matter. Everywhere fn what really exists 
there is be found this synthesis of the active and the 
passive — noSjihowever, as though •these could ever be absol- 
utely severed from each other. ^ 

The Stoics in their ^own way accept the two Aristotelian 
positions that form i% never really separated from matter, 
and that form and matte? are exactly adjusted to one 
another, each specific form^ having its equally specific 
matter. With the Stoics each variety of action is accom- 
panied by a specific kind of the passive, of the inaf-eriaL 
If we ask what is this material, wdiieh in ‘varied degrees 
of activity may be represented as extended through space, 
the briefest answer from the Stoic point of view is that 
it essentially has the nature of fire.'^ Perhaps more specially 
we ought to understand fiery vapour in continual movement, 
^blowing as it were in currents through space, and having 
at each point in space a certain degree of tension 

" Se^a'bov^, p. 265, note 1. (R.P. 494 a. Pearson, Pr. of Zeno^ 

2 PMt. Oomm. Notit, 45, 2, (R.P. 46.) 

490 a.) ^ s gtok Pci I 372. (R.P. 500. 

® Ifemes. Nat Eom, 32, (R.P. Pearson, Pr, of Okmithes^ 24.) The 

507. Pearson, Pr. of Cleanthes, 36.) theory ^o£ was probably intro- 

^ See, r.y., Diog. Laert. vii. 156. dnced by Cleanthes.- 
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This degree of tension constitutes, so to speak, the form, 
the characteristic quality, of the tiling;^ and, since this 
degree of tension depends upon and expresses the relation 
in which the thing stands to all the rest of the |5hysical 
universe, it follows that the degree of tension at any one 
point is strictly individual, and different from the degree 
of tension at any otiier point. From this there is readily 
derived a very important special maxim of the Stoics, a 
^maxim which was revived later by Leibniz, and which we may 
express hypothetically in the rather paradoxical fashion: 
two thills were absolutely indistinguishable they would 
be one''; more logically: “It is impossible to find in the 
universe two things which are indistinguishable."^ 

Physics, in the more philosophical §ense, be said 
to be, a general theory of the nature, structurarand arrange- 
ment of reality. physics in the modern sense there is 
nothing in the Stoic doctrine. In points of detail their 
views on what we should call physical science are con- 
temptible. They contain not ah iota of scientific thinking. 
In their general theory the foiuidation is* laid by the answer 
given to the question, what is the real ? For according to 
the Sioics, as we have seen, the real is definable more 
abstractly as that which acts and is acted upon, more 
concretely as the corporeal, that which has the dimensions 
of space and resistance. It is quite certain that in the 
Stoic statements we frequently find a distinction intro- 
' duced into this conception of the real which is open to 
misinterpretation. Zeno, for example, ^is recorded as ha%dngs 
explained the structure of things by referring all to the two : 
G-od, and unqualified matter.^ And there are^ numerous 
other expressions which might be taken to mean that the 

^ niut. Sl;oiG, Hep, 43, 4. (II. P. and Sceptics, 104. 

492 a.) 3 above, p. 265, note 1. 

See Zeller, Stoics^ Bpimreansj 
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Stoic doctrine contemplated a kind of Trpcor^ vXri or 
primary matter which was acted upon and formed by that 
which they called God. But on the other hand these 
expres.^ions must all he read in the light of the general 
definition : the real throughout is corporeal. If, then*' we 
distinguish material and formal we are merely contrasting 
varieties of the corporeal; and the^-e is further to be 
added* that, according to the Stoics, there nowhere exists 
as part of the universe of reality any matter which is^ 
wholly unformed. There may, indeed, he practically in- 
finite gradations. The formative element, the activity, the 
quality, may be in its least marked phase. Or again, in 
other cases, the activity may be^at a maximum. But, 
throughout, the two are inextricably mingled — to use a 
word on^hich the ^Stoics expended much acute discussion. 
What they *!^ant by ' mingling {icpaai^) is to be under- 
stood by referring to their general conception regarding 
the manner in which the whole universe is to be repre- 
sented. The universe^ of reality is a whole. It is one and 
continuous — there is no voili in it; its parts are infinitely 
divisible ; it is limited in extent. There is, as Anaxagoras 
used to say, no separation in it. The kinds, or better, 
varieties of matter, are fused together in it in so intiigate a 
fashion that to express their meaning most exactly the Stoics 
steadfastly maintained that not only two but any number of 
bodies could occupy the same space {icpa(Ti<; hi o\wv)} 

The universe is thus a complete whole, one and contin- 
uous. All its parts, if we speak of parts, are in the most 
Jntimate interrelation with one another; they are all in 
harmony ; the parts conspire together, as it were, to make 


This iIll;|^rpelletration, permea- hand unqualified matter (0Ai| Btoms) 
tion, cf the material is the eon- and on the other God : these are 
caption which saves ua from mis- ready thought of as two aspects of 
interpreting the first expression that the same thing, 
the parts of the real ai*e on the one ^ 
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up tlie whole. And the basis for this conception of the 
interdependence of all things in the one world of reality is 
the physical representation of all as being the corporeal 
which in its varieties is mingled together in such mtiinate 
fu:aM)ii that, so to speak, in any one part of space all is 
contained. Obviously there follows from tiiis conception 
of interdependence, represented through its physical basis, 
the consequence ^of imj)ortance for the Stoic theory of 
knowledge that nowhere in the universe ,of reality are 
there two things absolutely alike. So far, then, the first 
general answer. 

Now ill the second place more concretely. How did the 
Stoics Fepresent this material reality which occupies the 
whole universe, and in what w^ay were the changes in it 
represented? It is here that we find what appears to be 
the influence of the Heraclitean doctrine. believe 

that in fact the Stoics were mainly influenced by the 
more detailed conceptions which had found a place in the 
Aristotelian philosophy. For there, throughout all the 
biological treatises in particidar, explanations had been 
sought by the help of two ideas ; the* one the vivifying 
force of warmth, animal heat; and the other the force of 
that refined vapour in its nature akin to the corporeal 
sub^ance tlA is superior to the elements — the irpeufia, 
breath or vapour, which Aristotle, as we know, had regarded 
as the vehicle of soul and reason. The Stoics extend tliis 
teaching. Fundamentally, the corporeal is, in the first 
» place, the fiery refined vapour which they with Aristotle 
distinguish from the elements, and with Aristotle assign 
locally to the region of the heaveiis, within which the 
cosmos is contained.^ Then, this fiery vapour from the 

ti 

m 

^ Diog. Laert. vii 137. amrdrta noted that aW-fjp, iri/eS.ita, though in 
odjf shat, rb t alBipa a sen«e tire, is distinguished trom 

mXsheaL (R-P. 604.) It is to he ordinary fire (vvp which is 
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law of its own nature constantly undergoes clianges, and 
is transformed or converted into the various elements. The 
law of its nature, and therewith the ground of explanation 
for its (changes, the Stoics found in the conception of tension 
(to2/ov) and degrees of tension. It is by a relaxation oi its 
tension that from the original fiery vapour there proceed in 
due order the various elements, and it^s by the necessarily 
assunidd reverse process of increasing ^concentration of 
tension that t|ie world’s history is reversed in order and 
the original state restored.^ 

In the transformation which the original fiery vapour 
undergoes we can trace a certain correspondence^ between 
the Stoic view of varying degrees of tension Snd the 
Aristotelian conception of a graduated* scale of existence; 
and the Stoics borrow terms of the Aristotelian philosophy 
to indicate more important grades of tension. Each 
definite thing is properly constituted wheji in it are com- 
bined the proper degrees of expansion and contraction — 
the two aspects of tension.- Each thing existed in so 
far as it wms duly held together. Eor each thing, then, 
there iniglit be stated a kind of proportion or ratio 
which expressed its nature. Eor this the Stoics adopted 
the multivocal term The Xojoi, ratios or reasons, 

the intelligible essences of things, vrere evidtotly ail /ion- 
tained in the original elementary formation of existence, — 
were determined by it, not as by an external force, but 
as contained there as parts of the whole. From this point 
of view the Stoics called them seminal reasons (Xoyot 


a contrary and therefore dupable of 
destroying, as 'jrvp Tex,mK6v, 

’*• For details, see Pearson, Fr, of 
Oleanihm, 24, and commentary. 

“ Cf. kant’s view that , matter can 
be conceived only as the subject of 
an attractive and a repulsive force. 


Each thing may be represented as 
an equilibrium of forces at a point. 
The Greeks, however, never had any 
conception of a mechanics of the 
physical universe. 

^ This hunt for ambiguous words 
was a joy to the Stoics. 
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G-irepfiariKOb)} E?idi grade of existence liad its corre- 
sponding type of Toj;oc, its appropriate Tims they 

called that lowest degree of tension whereby solid bodies 
are just held together by the Aristotelian term If to (state 
or habit). A higher grade of tension is exhibited in the 
combination of heterogeneous parts in the unity of organic 
(vegetable) life, end ^.tliis is expressed by the Aristotelian 
term (natirre). A still higher degree is exhibited 

in aniinal life; and this the Stoics called (soul). And 

the highest degree, which appears in man only, is called 
pov^ (reason).- 

The Stoics attempted further to work out their picture 
of the lormation of the cosmos by defining the way in 
which these currentn of fier}?^ vapour combine in individual 
bodies. According to them, it was requisite that such 
combination should be nmre than juxtaposiU^dr,^* while at 
the same time they could not accept as equivalent the 
Aristotelian notion of iiiixing, seeing that there the com- 
ponents, by their perfect fusing, were understood to lose 
their independent qualities, it was necessary for them 
then to insist that the commingling wXs perfect, consti- 
tuted one individual object, while nevertlieless the currents 
minglmg maintained their individuality. This was fcpa(Tb^ 


^ Ps.-Plut. Plae. I 7, 33. ot 
'^rasiKol uoephp debp droipaivovrai Tvp 
reX'^tKhv ddip 0adi(ov irrl yePecnp /coV- 
mmfiOVy GiA7repmKi}<phs Trdpras robs cTTrep- 
liartKohs Aiyovs /caO’ ots e/cacrra Ka0^ 
eifiapixivTiv ylpira-u (B..P. 194.) 

- Tliemist. de An.., ii. 04, 25 (eel. 
Spengel). rdxa Se Kal rots dirb ZriPca- 

VOS (r{ip.(l>i:i3Vos ^ Trdr'ijs ohcMS 

x^(poir7iic4vat rbv B^hv riB^fiivois iccd 
vov ip.hv eJvai vow ttov Be vov 

SI '(pvtTiv TTov Be (Pearson, Pr* 

of kem, 43.) 


" See Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Sceptics, 137. The first kind of com- 
bination wliere the portions of the 
constituents are merely Juxtaposed 
was called irapdBecris : the second, in 
which the qualities of the constit--^ 
uents are^ destroyed and a single 
new quality results, (Ti'yxv(yts. In 
the third, /cpctariSj therg is complete 
(BiSXou) interpenetration, b|t the 
quality of each constituent is pre- 
seired. 
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Tlie Stoics, then, ascribe the formation of the universe 
to the changes of this fiery vapour. The fiery vapour is 
not, so to speak, exhausted in the elements into which it 
is so fer transformed. There always remains a portion 
retaining its high degree of tension; and through it»tlie 
formed universe comes to display just the kind of regular 
order which we expect in a whole. This supreme highest 
part is rightly to be regarded as the gi'ound of the ex- 
planation of all things. It is the directing, controlling, 
ruling part of the whole (to r^r^epbovimv)} 

Using freely that conception which had already been 
formulated by Aristotle, and which has since passed into 
ordinary thinking, — the conception of the macrooS'sra and 
the microcosm, — the Stoics found no dMficiilty in assimilat- 
ing this orderly structure of the universe to the orderly 
subordination rot the parts of human nature ; ^ and indeed 
they could support their inference from ^nalogy by argu- 
ments. Man is but a part of the universe : that which is 
in Mm must be, and^miist be indeed in higher degree, in 


the universe.^ Just as i*a him Soul and Season are 
material, so the ifiaterial basis of the universe may rightly 


be called Soul and Season. The generating fire must be 
represented, then, as in its own nature Season, Mind, 
Providence. The order of things is a ratidifal ordeiv It 


^ To this 7}ye fioviKoy the Stoics 
ieiKletl to assign even a separate 
local position ; and Cleanthea, we 
know, identified it with the sun. 
(By the rays of the sun all growth 
and nurture were maintained, and 
cin it we have the concrete represen- 
tation of this transfusing force. ) The 
energy of the whole is doubtless in- 
exhaustible, l^ut the cosmical system 
is not Si that account eternal. Gen- 
eration is in a cycle. After a certain 
period all returns again into the con- 
dition of elemental fire {iKrr^pooa-is), 


again to undergo transfoimiation into 
a new system held by the Stoics to 
be identical, on the whole, with what 
had preceded. There was some slight 
difference of opinion as to what hap- n 
pened to human souls. The tendency 
was to distinguish between the wise 
men’s souls and the fools’, but tlio 
persistence even of the former was 
probably only through one cycle, not 
through all. See B.P. 508. 

“ Plut, Oomm, NotiL 36, 5. (E.P. 

m.) 

® Se^t. Emp. Math. ix. 101. 
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is one and the same order to which we give the name of 
necessity, of nature, fate, providence, reason. In the initial 
fier}’ vapour there is contained — there is latent, so to speak, 
or in germ — all the order and relations of the iiniterse in 
its detail. 

God, the supreme mind, is therefore rightly to be called 
the X0709 cr7r€pfiarL4c6<^^ the germinal or germinating reason 
of the iiniversa.:^ and in each thing or type of things 
that which most fully or best expresses ks nature, that 
is to say, its place in the whole, may also be called its 
X0709 (TTrepfiaTtKoq. It is indeed just what Aristotle 
calls the intelligible essence that finds expression in a 
definition. 

The world, then, is to be regarded as at once a physical, 
corporeal, mechanical whole, and at the same time a system in 
which all is subordinated to reason. It is a system, therefore, 
in which everything lias that place and function assigned to 
it which is best for the whole — a system which is to be 
represented by the notion of final cai'^e. The Stoics identify 
the mechanical and the teleofegical,^ just as they identify 
the corporeal and the ment§.l. In the* world as a whole 
it may be said that ail comes about by necessity, — fate 
regulates allj but such necessity, such fate, is at the 
sam|i time feason, and in reason the end prescribed is 
the* best. 

The Stoics, then, will not admit in the universe any 
element of chance, nor any element of freedom of will. It 
is true, as we shall see later, that the wise man — and of him 
the Stoics had a remarkable eonception~is at the same tim^ 
called free; but what the Stoics meant by 'free' in this 

^ For the Stoic account of different dvoriXecrfia (Sext. E«ap. ix. 

kinds of cause see Zeller, BtoieSf Epi- 228). The fundamental typ5 of cause 
cwmms, and Sceptics, 141 ff. The is the efficient — toSto od t 
most general definition of cause is : yiperat rb dwoTeAeo-fta (Sext. Emp. 
atrdp icriv oS 7rap6v7os yi^^rai 7b Pyrrh, iii, 14.) 

S 
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connexion is best explained by the one illustration wliicli 
they employ — a dog tied under a chariot. 

Their emphasis on the mechanical side tends to give great 
prominSnce to the Stoic notion of the fate under v^hich all 
things operate. The difficulties for their moral system 
involved in that conception they endeavoured to evade by 
giving equal emphasis to the teleolegical interpretation. 
The world is not only a mechanical sy^m but a system 
of reason. The law that holds is not merely a compel- 
ling force but the essence of reason, which is therefore 
gladly, joyously, accepted by every one who^ is able 
to understand it. “ Eata volentem ducunt, nolentem 
trahiint.”^ But the Nolens’ and ^nolens’ are reSly the 
knowing and the unknowing. • 

Obviously, too, from the point of view of a systematic 
whole the problem of suffering arid evil must have pressed 
hard upon the Stoics, perhaps all the moje because in the 
moral sphere they wer^ disposed to draw the lines of distinc- 
tion so sharply that gqpd and evil stood absolutely opposed. 
Yet from the point of view of the whole no such distinction 
can be final. There must some element of good in all 
that is evil. Evil must have its due place in the 'whole, 
and be therefore relatively good.^ 

# 

^ Seu. Ep. 107, 11. of its teleological character : in- 

" From the Stoic arsenal are taken dicates what must be avoided, 
all the weapons of modern conlro- {h) Moral training requires physical 
versy in this problem. They offered good and evil ; their sole purpose is 
several explanations of evil ; — moral discipline. 

ia) Physical pain is explained in ae- (c) Variety is needed if we are to 
cordance with the Aristotelian view have a system at all. 
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THEOEY OF KlsOWLEBGE 

In accordance with their general principle the Stoics re- 
garded "^^tlie soul as corporeal. Like the activity spread 
through the univei^e, it was spread through the body, 
and like the world-TTFcS/ia it exhibited variations of degree 
of tension. • , 

From this point of view the Stoics could not admit of 
any absolute distinction between soul and body nor oi 
any absolute distinction between re^ason and sense -per- 
ception.^ It is certain, however, that in their expositions 
the differences tend to becoiq^e more pi’ominent than the 
formal identity. The Middle school showed a pronounced 
drift towards^ the Platonic distinction between soul and 
bodjji and niMe a distinction between human and animal 
perceptions tending towards a distinction in kind between 
the human and animal souls. Some even asked if animals 
could have souls at all. The Later Stoics tend to go back 
"^froni this position, which was quite incompatible with the 
general Stoic doctrine.^ The general Stoic view, however,, 
admitted no difference between soul "and body. Further, 

when the Stoics speak as they do of the parts of the soul, 

♦ 

» 

^ Sext. Emp. Math, ix.' 102. (R.P. ^ Compare Epictetus’s and Marcus 

510. ) Biog. Loert. vii. 159. (E.P. Aurelius’s views of the soul 

511. ) % 
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this expression again must he held to signify merely differ- 
ence of function, not local separation or distinction of nature. 
At the same time, it must be said that the Stoics differed 
consid&ably about the way in which reason and the different 
types of perception {atcrdiqdi^^) were related. Generally 
speaking, there were distinguished in the soul:^ 

1 . Pie ruling part (ro r)ryefjiovi!c6v^ ^ 01 ) 9 , reason); 

2. The five senses; 

S. The faculty of language (to (j}wv7]TLfc6v) 

4. The faculty of generation (to aTrepfian/cov)^ 

The senses and reason were, I say, represented differently 
in their relation to one another. According to one view the 
rjyefjiovi.fc6v, so to speak, stretched ojat through the organs of 
sense, the currents of activity used the organs of sense as 
channels, and the^ function of perception {aldOt^cn^) was 
only exercised by reason.^ The dther view^^ tended to give 
a kind of independent function to sens^and to place the 
contribution of reaso^i in a secondary position. Were it 
only a relation betwee«i reason and sense, it might be possible 
to reconcile these two views^ and to g|ye a statement strictly 
in accordance with the geiieral Stoic principles; but the 
Stoics introduced such a multiplicity of intermediate stages 
in their representation of the way in wh^ich knowledge 
comes about, as to make it almost impossible to anive at 
a satisfactory result in respect to the psychology involved. 


^ Ps.-Piut. Plac. iv. 4, 4. (R.P. 
509.) Of. Nemes. NciU Horn, 96. 
(PearsoD, Ft. of Zeno, 93.) 

^ It is remarkable that the Stoics 
In their view of language ^ould have 
revived the strange doctrine which, 
we find in some of the Heracliteans. 
Accorcjing tcf them, there was a quite 
mechanical connexion between sensa- 
tion and the faculty of speech. They 
held that when soul was properly 
affected by any object of sensation it 


responded with the appropriate name 
or word. Ail difficulties in this con- 
ception the Stoics got over by^ 
pointing to the many impediments 
which prevented sense - apprehension 
being perfectly appropriate. Thus 
mistake in a name was said to be 
due to the fact that the thing was 
wrongly apprehended, 

® See passages quoted in note 1. 

^ Implied in the Stoic theory of 
knowWge. 
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la regard to knowledge, indeed, the Stoics intermixed 
problems of a logical kind with those more strictly 
psychological. This distinction was not obvious to them. 

It is soinevvdiat difficult to determine finally llbw tlie 
coirtrolling or directing part of the soul was related to the 
five organs of sense. The Stoics represent the connexion 
iif a thoroughly ni&terialistic way. Streams of rational 
vapour extend kora the }]jefiovLK6p to the organs of sense ; 
and the organs of sense would thus appear* to be no more 
than specialised functions of the controlling intellect. But, 
as is generally the case with a doctrine which desires to 
recognise no difference of kind, which proposes to resolve 
all differences into differences of degree, there is a certain 
indefiniteness in tl?e Stoic doctrine. Perhaps their view 
was that, while the senses are properl;^’ to be regarded as 
functions of the fjye/jcoiAfcov, the latter has also certain 
activities of its^^owii. And probably some part of the 
indefiniteness attaching to the classification of the parts 
of the soul is to be ascribed to tl\e changes which, the 
Stoic doctrine of knowledge ninderwent, when it sought 
to defend itself from criticisms pressed upon it by the 
Academics and Sceptics. 

In general |;endeney tlie Stoic theory of knowledge has the 
appearance of strenuous empiricism. The foundation of all 
knowledge is sense-perception. And in some ways they are 
to be found urging the familiar arguments of the hTominalist.^ 
On the other hand, when we push farther into their doctrine, 
' we find them employing notions, calling in processes, which 
stand widely removed from empiricism as ordinarily undetj 
stood. Perhaps here again the explanation may be found by 
reference to their general conception of the cosmos. The 
substance of things is material, and consequently the process 
of knowledge is represented as one of mechanical action and 
^ Diog. Laert. vjj. 61. (Pearson, Fr. of Zeno, 23.) 
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reaction. On the other hand, the cosmos is a whole, a 
system ; and, whatever be the substance of its parts, there 
is possible in relation to them and to their connexions a 
quite stiientific intelligible or rational representation. 

Thus the Stoics begin by treating the process of perception 
(aicrd 7 ]cri<s) as^ being literally an impression, a stamp. Zeno 
and Cleanthes both use the word rvrrmff'L^ ^ (obviously taken 
from the illustration of a block of wax usejb-in the Thecctetus,^ 
probably with iseference to Antisthenes). Chrysippus some- 
what later maintained that sense-perception must be called 
an alteration {eTepomcrL^)^ and an alteration moreover of the 
rational part of the soul.^ Later Stoics insisted that sense- 
perception was not the alteration, but the apprehension of 
the alteration either in the percipient of in the rational part 
of the soul. The effect of sense-perception was designated 
by a very important term, (^avTdjaia, a term equivalent to 
' presentation,’ ^ whatever is given to niin^, or is there as a 
content more or less definitely apprehended. On these pre- 
sentations rested all knowledge; but not all presentations 
could be called true.^ Nor indeed — what I shall afterwards 

r 

notice — were all presentation^ to be ascribed to action upon 
the organs of sense; presentations could spring up from 
other causes.^ If, then, not all sense-perceptions are true, 
what constitutes the ground of distinction between true, and 
false ? It was through this particular problem that" the 
Stoics began the general discussion of the criterion of know- 

^ I>iog. Laert. vii. 50. <l>avra(T[a Locke’s Essay). The problem of * 
U ia-TL TVTToxns iv ^vxy* {R.P. 484 a. certainty in knowledge is more often 
Pearson, Pr. ofZcno^l.) ^ approached in Stoic discussions from 

^ Plato, Thecet. 191 c. the side of (pavracria than from that 

^ Sext. Emp. Math, vii, 228-241. of : Cicero always calls it 

Of. Zeller, ^mcsj Epicurcam, cmd viswin. 

Sceptics^7S. ■ ® Ps.-Plut. Plac. iv. 8, 9. 

^ It is used by the Stoics in so com- ® See below, p. 283. 

prehensive a way m to be nearly akin ^ g^^t. Emp. Math, vii 251. (R.P. 
to ‘ idea ’ in English philosophy (as in 484 a.) ^ 
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ledge; and they introduced a number of extremely subtle 
distinctions, with regard to some of which it must be said 
that it is very difficult to find a quite uniform tendency 
among the Stoic writers. • 

Mrst of all, we must remember that in the process of per- 
ception there is no doubt a certain stamping 'or impressing 
of the organs of sens^e, and so far the mind might be said to 
be passive. Oiwthe other hand, the mode of existence of the 
rational faculty is always represented as being more or less 
active ; it stretches out towards the impressions ; and these 
impressions, even when we regard them as made not on the 
organs o^ sense but on the rational power, are not received 
in a nISrely passive fashion. This indeed is obvious from the 
consideration that we do not accept as true every sense- 
presentation that occurs. There is then a kind of double 
function in sense- presentation. On the one hand it is 
relatively passive, on the other relatively active. Just as 
light makes mamfest both itself and the objects that are 
present, so sense - presentation shows itself and also the 
object that has given occasion? to it.^ 

Is there, then, in either of these aspects an element to 
be detected which will serve to determine when a sense- 
presentation is deserving of credit, or rather, must inevitably 
be a^^cepted es true ? To this the Stoics seem first to have 
said that there was in the true sense-presentation a certain 
perspicuity, definiteness, clearness (ivipjeia) what Cicero 
called perspimitas or evidentia.^ This evidence it is that 
constitutes the ground for our judgment of assent, our 
affirmation that the sense-presentation represents truth. A 
presentation which has such qualities that it constrains 
assent has qualities such as it could not 

« 

1 Ps.-Plut. PUc, iv, 12, 1. (E.P. 484 a. Pearson, Er, o/ .g'mo, 9. ) 

484 a.) ® AcacL ii. 17 . 

2 Sext. Bmp. 3£aih. vii. 257. (R.P. 
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possess if there were not a real thing corresponding to it. 
Such presentations are true, and they constitute indeed oiir 
criterion of truth. The Stoics used in this respect a very 
remarkable term which has caused much trouble to inter- 
preters — (f)avTaala fcaTaXrjimfCTq — a presentation which kys 
hold upon thehnind and extorts from it assent.^ 

The doctrine of this convincing, irresistible, knowledge- 
giving presentation was subjected to close ci;iticism; and the 
Stoics found it necessary to make very considerable additions 
to it. That is to say, they proceeded — and one must allow 
quite in accordance with their principles — to point out that, 
even with such presentations, knowledge was not finally 
attained. These presentations were, so to speak, isolatE'd bits 
of knowledge. They had to be combined 'and arranged before 
they could be said to constitute science.^ The Stoics thus 
contemplated what may be called a genetic account of 
science, in the midst of which there enters a term which 
has played too great a jpart in the general accounts of their 
philosophy — ‘ common notions ’ {fcoivaL evvoiai)? These 
have been taken to mean innate truths; but in fact what 
the Stoics meant by them was^ that in the normal develop- 
ment of the human intellect certain truths appeared at a 
particular time, and could not appear before. The common 
nature which is in every man, and which indeed constitutes 
his link of connexion with the universe, of course expresses 
itself in the natural history of mind in a quite uniform way. 

^ Sext. Emp, Math, vii, 247. Cf. gives rise to the content. See below, 
Cicero, AgucI, ii. 145. For a discus- p. 284 f. 

sion of the meaning of ipavraarla Kara- - Diog. Laert. vii. 47. ahriqt/ re 
V?7rTi/c?j, see Pearson, Fr, of Zeno, r-^v eTncrr'^fxrjv (paarXv ^ icardXTi^iP' 
10. How are we to distinguish this arpaXi} f] ev pavra(nm irpoa^e^ei 
KardXi^pis (comprehensio, apprehen- aixeraTrrwrov virh x6yov. qi/k dvm Be 
sion) from ' o-vy^arddeais (assent) and rrjs diaXeKrucTis Bewpias rhp ffophp 
from (judgment) ? They are dwrarop ip X6y(p. 

closely connected probably, and their ® Ps.-Plut. Plae, iv. 11, 1. (E.P, 

relation points towards a distinction 485.) 
between content and the thing which ^ 
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In the reference to the wise man (o-o<^o9, a-TrovBaio^) as the 

only possessor of wisdom, there is indicated one of the ways 

by which the Stoics sought to evade the force of the criticisms 

brought against their doctrine of the convincing presaitation. 

Th^y could hardly maintain that mistakes were impossible, 

that the inner perspicuity of a presentation was sufficient, even 

if that were increased by argument — though they maintained 

that there mustd^e taken into account ail the causes of error 
% 

in regard to receiving a presentation. But they could main- 
tain and did maintain that such error only indicated that the 
apprehending mind was not perfectly adapted to its sur- 
roundings.^ Just as on the moral side any vice indicated 
that ffie man’s moral nature was not in harmony with its 
surroundings, so im^he intellectual world, if a man’s reason 
were quite normal, if he had taken all precautions, if he had 
attained to wisdom, then for such a person no 'opinions’ 
were possible ; ^ was always right. The wise man, said 
the Stoics, has no opinions.- AncI thus also the Stoics 
sought to overcome the difficulty implied in the conception 
of assent, which seems to 'combine two characteristics, 
freedom and constraint. Divergence between these two is 
a mark of imperfection. In the wise man they are identical. 
He never giyes his assent except to what has in itself the 
qualities thsft constrain assent. He is perfectly free, per- 
fectly necessitated. 

Turn now to the passage from Cicero^ in which Zeno’s 

^ Exactly anticipating H. Spencer. ^ Cic. Acad. ii. 145. At scire nega bis 

2 Stob. Eel. ii. 112. firjdhp o’ vtto- queraquani rem ullam nisi sapienteB|. 
Xaix^dyetp dareepm dXXd ^idWop d(r- Et hoc quidem Zeno gestu confieiebai. 
^aK&s Kai ^e^aioos dib Kal fi7}U Nam, cum extensis digitis adversam 
do^dCeip TOP (Totpop. (Pearson, Er. of manum osteiiderat, ” im^uie- 

ZenOf 15S.) The notion of the ‘wise bat ‘‘huiusmodi est.” Deit|dc, cum 
man’ is a purely theoretical notion, paullum digltos contraxerafe, ‘'ad- 
equivalent to the ‘absolute know* sensus huiusmodi.” Turn cum plane 
ledge’ of the idealist. ^ compresserat pugnuiaque fecerat, 
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statement conceming knowledge appears. There, as the first 
stage — that which is symbolised by the hand just put 
forward with the fingers stretched out — there is what was 
called ijfe Cicero's account the msim, the ^avraaLa. Obvi- 
ously the intention is to emphasise the relatively pas^ve 
character of the whole operation which consists in the 
appearance of a <j)avTaaLa or presentation in the mind. Tte 
(f)aPTaijia, we must remember, was also regarded by Zeno 
as an impressig^n. Still, it is not to be forgotten that 
nowiiere in the Stoic cosmos is there any exhibition of pure 
passivity. There must he some reaction on the part of the 
soul in order that the impression should be received at all. 
The Stoics might say, so far following Aristotle, ttet the 
soul, before impressions were made upondt, was like a tablet 
on which nothing was written; but they could not forget 
that the tablet in such a case was*» anything but purely re- 
ceptive, — that it had its own special and variable degree of 
tension, and must therefore react when stimulated. It is far 

It 

from clear what function this reaction discharges in the 
theory of knowledge. The presentation ((pavraaia) is always 
with the Stoics a Content of mind, sometliirg at which the 
inner eye looks and about which our thinking may be exer- 
cised. Is it possible that the reaction should be indicated 
by that second process which Zeno indicated byf»the figu|:,e of 
slightly bending his fingers, and which Cicero calls adsensus 
(crvy/caTdd€CTL<$) ? — a most perplexing question. 

To some extent this view would appear correct. Every 
(pavraaia has a certain measure of attractive force, calls 
forth assent to a certain amount. The assent might there- 
fore fairly be regarded!" as, so to speak, the subjective contri- 

compreliension^m illam esse dicebat : yehemeaterque compresserat scien- 
qua es ^similitudiiie nomen ei rei tiaiu taleoa. esse dicebat, cuius com- 
quod aiitea non fuerat im- potem nisi sapientem esse neminem. 

posiiit. Cum autem laeyam msgium (Pearson, Fr. of Zmo, S3,) 
adverterat et ilium pugnum arte 
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biition to tiie whole process of having a presentation. At 
the same time, it must he allowed that the Stoics use this 
term av^icardOea-i^ with a great variety of references; and 
in particular it becomes equivalent in them, to the? accept- 
ance as true of some judgment propounded or contemplated. 
Perhaps here it might be possible to establish some kind of 
genetic connexion. ^In the same way, in regard to a corre- 
sponding mode^m problem, one may think that there is a 
most intimate relation — a relation of dependence — ^betweeii 
the objectivity which presents itself first at the lower stage of 
perception, and the highly abstract conception of objective 
order wliich appears as implied in our developed judgments. 

ToTeturn now for a moment to the (^avraaLai, the presen- 
tations. Cicero's passage gives no indication of any variation 
in the sources from which presentations may come. It is 
evident that the Stoics teok the term ^avraaLa in the wide 
acceptation in which ‘presentation’ has been employed in 
modern psychology, and included thereunder ail contents 
of consciousness. Of these no doubt sense - perceptions 
were the most important, and’*they perhaps lent themselves 
the most readily to explanat^ion by the*' metaphor ^impres- 
sion.’ But there were others. The Stoics allowed of pre- 
sentations that had no real counterparts, not only for the 
but from the nature of what was represented. 
They allowed of presentations of moral qualities and of the 
divine, both of which, though corporeal, yet did not fall 
within the direct sphere of sense-perception, — for example, 
the judgment ‘ this is good ’ or ‘ is bad.' Such presentations 
were said by the Stoics to be formed by the understanding;.^ 
Evidently in their case, as in the case" of sense-presentations, 
the presentation itself is no guarantee for the existence of 
the corresponding reality. The senses may dec^ve us. 
(This the Epicureans denied.) 

1 Ps.-PIuii, Plac. iv, 11, 1. (R.F. 485.) 
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The Stoics perhaps originally contented themselves with 
maintaining that, so far at least as sense-presentations were 
concerned, there must be points of difference sufficient to 
distingufsh a true from a false presentation. Doubtless in 
support of this they advanced their general proposition that 
in the universe there are no two things absolutely identical. 
There are always differences, which it is therefore possible 
to apprehend. ^ ^ 

If this were ^the first position taken by the Stoics, it 
becomes intelligible how they should lay the greater stress 
on what may be called the internal characters of the true 
presentation. It is by its own light that the true presenta- 
tion demonstrates its truth. And ^thiis the preseuTatioii 
possessed of such internal clearness and* distinctness might 
have been regarded^ by them as one that constrained assent. 
Still, against this there has to be put the doubt as to whether 
by the expression 'constrained assent’ have correctly 
signified what is caljied by Cicero here co?7ipreIiensio 
and indicgited by the figure of the clenched fist. 
It would almost seem as th6ugh there were involved that 
reference from the presentation to the thing of which it is 
the symbol, whereby we have knowledge of the thing. The 
state of mind would be that in which we assert without 
hesitation that there does exist, and must exist, an ol^^’ect 
corresponding to the presentation in consciousness. The 
consciousness, the intellectual reference to the outer world, 
which is distinguished from the presentation, seems to be 
involved in the idea of comfrehensio. The total state of 
Blind is that in which the presentation plays its appropriate 
part as an instrument of knowledge. 

It is quite in accordance with this interpretation that we 
should Jffind the Stoics later admitting the need for going 
beyond the internal characters of the presentation and con- 
sidering what may be called the external relations ; for ex- 
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perience shows that it is very possible to be deceived even 
in regard to presentations that seem clear and distinct. 
Accordingly, all such presentations have to be tested in 
accordance with such rules of evidence as can be^dediiced 
frogn the general conception of science. Here again, in the 
case of this comfrelienBio, the Stoics leave us in the dark as 
^0 what is the subjictive contribution. It is doubtless some 
form of assenkor judgment — perhaps a judgment that is, so 
to speak, expressed with a special degree of force. Indeed, 
their whole manner of conceiving this problem brings them 
near to the modern representation of the process as consist- 
ing in a combination, an adaptation, of outer impression to 
inne? belief. 

'Belief’ is just«the term we want as an equivalent to 
what the Stoics called avjKarddecnf;^ and with its help we 
can do justice, I think, both sides of the Stoic doctrine. 
For the Stoics desire to do two things: first, to explain 
objective knowledge from the characteristics of the present- 
ation ; and secondly, to allow a sharg to the reaction of the 
individual soul on the change produced in it by the present- 
ation. 'Were the whole weight placetr upon the external 
conditions, the arguments of the Sceptics would be irre- 
sistible, Biit the external characters are not altogether 
sufficient On the other hand, the whole weight must not 
be* placed on the internal, for that would place human 
thinking out of its relation to the system of tilings. The 
Stoics do their best to keep both sides together. The 
external characters are those from which we start. They 
are, with due correction, those to which we return. The 
correction which is essential they^ receive by the inner 
processes of thinking. What they meant, then, by Belief 
(as we may call it) is not a purely blind emotiofial con- 
dition, but a state more or less intellectual, capable of 
finally being made iiitellectual in the highest degree. 
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These inner processes that have been referred to are 
symbolised; in the passage quoted from CicerO; by the figure 
of the one hand laid upon and compressing the closed fist. 
This is Called iTnarrjfiT] (science) ; and here the Stoic teach- 
ing is more than usually full of apparent contradicticms. 
There can be no doubt that the Stoics expressed themselves 
at times in such a manner as to imply a'^doctrine very much 
like that of innate ideas. On the other hand, at times they 
indulge in the cmdest empiricism. 

The truth is that their position enables them to combine 
both. The human soul and its rational part has a structure 
or nature of its own — that is to say, expressive of its place in 
the universe ; and there are a variety^of ways in wliiclT' that 
implicit nature may become explicit. Tlfe preconceptions or 
common notions, whjch the Stoics undoubtedly allow to the 
human mind, might be explained l5y them in either of the 
two ways : either as results to which ^1 who develop 
normally arrive at defii},ite stages, or as expressions of the 
common nature of all cj^lled forth by special occasions. The 
Stoics did not regard these t#o ways as in complete opposi- 
tion. Eatlier their systematic p.oint of view compelled them 
to identify them. 

There is one part of the Stoic doctrine of knpwledge that 
does not find a place in this treatment of tlie^criterioB» of 
truth. The Stoics, as we saw, regarded everything real as 
corporeal. But they allowed that there were certain things 
incorporeal and therefore unreal,^ and yet not absolutely to 
be excluded from the realm of existence. In the first place, 
it^ followed from the comprehensive picture they entertained 
of the totality of phykcal existence that it was one and 
limited : the world of real existence had therefore to be con- 
ceived having beyond its limits the void, regarded no 

^ Sest. Emp, Math, s. 218, tBp fA,(ivvra,ii \mTou fcal icevhy ital r6irov 
riffcrapa KarapiB- fcal xptJw. (E,P,'496 b.) 
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doubt after the fasliion of void space (to mvov)} The void had 
to be admitted as in some way existing, but it lay outside 
the cosmos in which there was no void, and was there- 
fore incorporeal. Likewise they regarded as inc^i'poreal, 
andii yet as somehow requiring recognition in the scheme of 
things, place and time, local and temporal positiou, and — 
ntost interesting of ull — what they called ^ the uttered ’ {ra 
Xeicrd or to X^icrov)?' If we seek an equivalent for this 
^ conception in modern language, shall only find it by 
the help of the distinctions which one draws in logic and 
psychology between (1) the verbal act of representing an 
idea (o-^fiaLvov, ^© 2 /?;), (2) the objective facts to wdiicli this 
representation refers {rm/xavov), and (3) the content of the 
representation itself {(T7]pLaLv6fLevov, Xe/crov^ Or take, for 
example, as the Stoics did, a word. distinguish there 
(1) the particular sound ;*(2) the object referred to, John as 
he exists for himself ; and (3) the signification or meaning, 
what is said in or by the word. It, is this third element 
which is equivalent to to Xe/crov. It is not the wmrcl ; it is 
not the thing; it is something between, tied up with the 
other two*factors but not identical with either.^ The Stoics 
(with a few exceptions) had to say that it existed. It is a 
doctrine whi^h, carelessly stated, can easily lead to the 
doctmne of Representative ideas. A presentation is cor- 
poreal ; the things apprehended thereby are corporeal ; the 

Diog. Laert. viL 140. (R.P. 496.) &cnr€p avros S AioiP, roi'rwp Be Svo 
“ Sext.Emp. Jfirf/i.viii.ll. oiaworijs juh eluai (rcajuara, fcaddvep 
%arroas rpia (pdpievoi crv^vyeTp dKX'^XoiSy kuI to rvjxd-por, w Sc- dtrctJ/xaTOj:/, Scr~ 
r6 re (rrip.aiv6ix€VQv koX rh crrjjLtaTpov Kal nrep rh a'fjfiaivop.evQV vpayfia ml Xei:- 
TO Tvyx^^ov’ Sip ffi]p.aivop jxep eludi t6p, ovep ^dXriQes t€ yiperaL i) •4'€i5Sos'i 
rV oTop r^p Alcap" cr7}p.aip6~ (R.P. 487.) 

pLCPOP §e aifrh rb wpBjfMa to ow’ avrrts ® Ammon. Dc Inter p'. 100 a 10 ed, 
dTiXo^iiepop ml od ^fie7s fdv dvri- Brandis. }ih(iP too to vq'^p.wqs koX 
XafifSapopteBa rfi ijfzerepa Tvappcpicrra- rov irpdyfJLaros, oVep o/ dirh r^s arods 
pt,4pov BiaPol(^f ot Se ^dpiSapoi ovk viroridepLePOt Xeicrhp ij^ioup bpofid(€ip. 
ivttiwcrt, m'iTcep ttjs <pmprjs dico^opres" (KP. 4S7 ^•) 
rvyxdpop Se rb imbs oTro/cj^jaeyor, 
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word is also corporeal; but the meaning of the word (to 
XeKTov) is incorporeal. It seems to me that here again we 
find the Stoics raising a problem of extreme interest which 
their dSctrine did not enable them satisfactorily to solve. 
It is the same distinction as that between the true and# the 
really existent. Our words, our thoughts, habitually imply 
reference to an order which nevertheless cannot be simply t)r 
without qualification identified with the actiflil order of fact. 

The Stoics seem to have been led to this speculation 
through their discussion with regard to general terms. They 
were thorough-going nominalists in one way; but on the 
other hand they could not fail to see that general terms 
pre-eminently, many other terms in less degree, indicated 
what was thought of and yet from its ifature could not find 
a place in the cospaos. They raised the problem but gave 
no solution. 
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•CHAPTER IV 

ETHICS 

The fumiamental position of the Stoic Ethics follows very 
directly from the more comprehensive speculative doctrines. 
There are, of course, differences in that fundamental position, 
arising very largely* from some differences among the Stoics 
regarding the relation between intellectual apprehension and 
volition. Impulse, howeter, on the whole the Stoics tend, if 
not to identify with intelligence, at least to keep in the 
closest relation therewith. The whol^p action of man is there- 
fore to be regarded, like his rational life, as the expression on 
the one hand of his nature, and on the other of his position 
in the seheme of things.^ Everything *has a constitution, 
Man, therefore, by reason of the fact that his constitution 
is emphatically reason, has a final end prescribed for Mm, 
a life in conformity with nature — that is, with reason. Such 
a character exhibits itself first in its tendency to act in 
accordance with the fundamental constitution of the agent. 
The primitive impulse may therefore fairly be called effort 
* after preservation.^ This term is all-comprehensive, for it 
names not only the minimum required for the continuance 
of animal life but also the Ml development of what: is 

possible fox the rational nature. Modes of action which 

« 

^ Diog, Laert. viii. 87, reXos oXtav, (K.F, 514 b.) * 

Th dfcoXoi'ido^s Tp <pijG’<si ® Scf© mP, &15 and notes a, b, c, 

i(rrl Kard re r7]v avrov feat icard rifjv 
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thus correspond to what is involved in the nature of the 
agent are called comprehensively by the Stoics Kad'^/covra 
—officia, duties. Among such duties we may, of course, 
distinguish a gradation from those which lie closest to the 
individual to those which take in the fortunes and actioiji^ of 
others. All duties have a natural foundation. Sociability 
and the like have as foundations, first? the natural impuke 
of friendliness ; secondly, the fact that all isJen form part of 
one and the same complete system, that they are organic 
parts of the vdiole, that the soul of each individual is but 
a part of the universe, and that therefore for all men there 
is one state and one law,^ This all-embracing state is the 
end for which our individual nature is constructed, iS'hence 
it is the natural duty of the individual to prefer the welfare 
of the whole to his own interest. 

So far it has seemed as if nature, working in man, pre- 
scribed the first code of moral duties and determined the 
social structure within ^which such duties find scope for their 
realisation. But the jiature of man is more than mere im- 
pulse There is in •him the power of considering, 

judging, estimating the relative worth of what b brought 
before him in a merely mechanical fashion. On this first 
grade of primary duties {rrp&ra olfceta^ ra^ Tfpmra icara 
(l>vcrcp) there is superinduced in strict conformity with n^iture 
a second code, or re-reading of the primary duties in the 
light of reflective self-consciousness. More is required of a 
reasonable being than that he should just act in accordance 

# 

^ Cf. M. Aurel. vii. 9. Trdvra fiiKrf rod a^jjLaTQs^ rotsnrov rhp 

jih-X-tiXoLs eiriirX^Ksrai Kol ti cri;j/ 0 €crty x6yoP ip di^crrBo'i Xoymdjf Tpos pititiP 

aal (Tx^^dp ri oudhp"^ dXXdrpwp (Twepylap Karea-Kevatrfiipa. iJ^dAXop di 
&XXo dXX^. crvyKarariTaicrai ydp, ical ctql ^ rodrov vSrjcns TpocrretTHrai^' ihp 
(TpyKOifixeT rhpjuprop KocrpLOP. Kocriios re vphs eavrhp iraXAdms $ri p^iXos, 

ydp airdpTcop^ fcal debs els dtd rov ifc t^p Xoym^P marind.m'os, 

irdprm, Kal ova-ia }xia^ ml v6p.o$ eTs, ^ animals 

Xdyos mipbs mpnav rm poepcop what is mrd r^jp is simply what 

... 13. oTdp i(rTip ip TiPiafiivois ra is Koirrk r^p dpiM^p* 
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witli liis nature. A rational being cannot Just nieclianically 
act in accordance with liis nature. He is aware o! bis im- 
pulses; and apprehends in them an order and anangeiiieiit 
such as he discerns in the universe at large. 

The full and comprehensive ground for the action of a 
rational being therefore involves a certain harmonious syni- 
iftekical arrangement of the natural impulses. (Hence the 
Stoics always tend to identify the good and the beautiful) 
The full and complete ground could be called perfection. 
From this distinction arises a very important doctrine of the 
Stoic ethics : Virtue is life in accordance with reason — life, 
therefore, which has not only natural ends but in which 
the natural ends hav^ been brought into proportion and 
harmony by reasoif. Even the primary duty when per- 
formed has no excellence unless illumiiiated by the light of 
reason, — unless performed on the rational ground that for 
a reasonable beii^’ such an action is absolutely necessary. 
The primary duties at this stage* become morally right 
actions which are performed from right impulse, which are 
recognised as to be^ done on* account of their rightness, 
icaTop0(l)p.ara, This marks the transition from natural good 
to moral good. The distinction, once drawn, rapidly became 
sharper. The Stoics as a whole, especially the more rigorous 
of tliem, tended to emphasise the perfection (rekeiori^si) of 
actions right in themselves and done for the sake of their 
rightness. Only such constituted the virtuous conduct of 
the good man (o-TrouSam?, Some of the Stoics tended 

^ to follow the Cynic line of according moral value only to the 
inner disposition, and of regarding the outer act as in itseh 
indifferent All other actions were vicious — a strenuousS® 
of distinction which had to be mitigated by the re-admission 
of some KaGuf/covra as fiicrai^ Looking to thaend or 

choice of the good, the absolute distinction between the one 
perfect good and all ^Ise as evil had to be mitigated by 
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admitting the wide class of aSid^opa, indifferent actionSj 
which were subdivided into the relatively preferable (7rpot;7~ 
peva) and the relatively objectionable {d7ro7rpo7]jp.eva). 

f' 

It is part ojE the Stoic tendency to unity of principle -‘that 
just as they removed the Aristotelian distinction between 
reason and the lower functions of th6 soul, so with niifbh 
exaggeration they endeavoured to hold fast^ to the unity of 
virtue. From ihe exaggerated statement that all virtues are ^ 
one, they drew the still more exasperating conclusion that 
he wdio has one virtue has all, so that he who ip without 
one is absolutely vicious. But their doctrine of the unity of 
virtue, more sanely considered, mu§t be interpreted just as 
we interpret the unity of the soul — that is, as compatible’ 
with differences, mj, even as requiring differences in order 
that the unity may exist. Virtue Is not the principle of any 
one line of action. They gave it the ij,^me Btddeari^ (dis- 
position), a certain settled and permanent state of the soul 
with regard to action.^ Now for a rational being the 
essential in every such disposition is^ insight, power of re- 
cognising the true relations of things. They thus tended 
to reproduce, though with important modifications, the old 
Socratic definition that virtue is knowledge, r They evaded 
the difficulties of Socrates partly by denying the absoluteness 
of the popular antithesis between knowing and desiring or 
acting, partly by defining in so concrete a fashion the notion 
of knowledge that there could be involved in it the charac- 
teristic distinct virtues. Thus, for example, in knowledge 
.required for right action there are implied the four primary 
virtues — 

(1) Thq. relatively more intellectual recognition called 

Oi . I ' 

^ The StoicB to some extent reverse =s.a which ^oes not admit of 
the Aristotelian use of the words variation in intensity. See Stob. Ect 
and dtddeffis. With them the latter ii, 7, : Diog. Laert. vii. 98. 
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sometimes by them ^p6vri€ri<i or a-vvetn^, good sense, from 
which followed in application good judgment, tactfulness, 
quickness of perception, dexterity. 

(2) Knowledge implies further that power of beating up 
on the part of the individual against what seems evil, 
against his wishes — in short, that which constilutes Courage 
(^Bpeia). With courage of course are connected the varie- 
ties of elevatioh, strength of mind, endurance, perseverance, 

^ firmness, all involving and dependent on the quiet confidence 
in things and in himself, which only the wise man enjoys. 
(Fote how paradoxical any moral doctrine becomes when 
pressed home.) 

(3) *Ihe wise man must have as one component of Ms 
, wisdom that temper^which corresponds to his true attitude 

in regard to that very important component of natural ex- 
perience, pleasure. The •characteristic excellence here is 
Temperance (cT(o(f>po<Tvv'r}), with which goes invincibility as 
against the assaults of pleasure, mqdesty or decorousness, 
orderliness, moderation. ^ 

(4) Wisdom was not, so to sf^ak, an individual fact in the 
scheme o:^ things recognition pf which in* its true relations 
constitutes knowledge. Our fellow -men occupy in it an 
important determining place, the knowledge of which, in- 
volving recognition of our due relations to others, constitutes 
the characteristic excellence of Justice {hiicaiocrvvv}) — ^imply- 
ing fairness, integrity, honesty, &c.^ 

Thus the Stoics managed to recognise and reproduce the 
’familiar fourfold classification of the virtues presented by 
Plato. They were inclined to sum up the practical and 
^ the theoretical in the ideal concrete form of the Wise 
who has all intellectual excellence and all moral disposi- 
tions; whose* mode of life, therefore, and action the 

^ Cf. Cic. De Off. i. 43, 153. Cicero’s iaSt moderalio {iyKpdr€ia). 
list isjustitia) prndcniut, 
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perfect expression of what ought to be, and who therefore 
enjoys by right the concomitant of perfect action, perfect 
happiness. 

I saiG it was almost inevitable that the Stoics should find 
difficulties in working out their conception of a single prin- 
ciple expressed in an infinite variety of individual forms. 
The difficulties to some extent resemble the difficulties met 
with in dealing with the notion of space and time — namely, 
to do justice toffioth factors, continuity and discreteness. To 
the Stoics the difficulty arises from their tendency to make 
distinctions too absolute for accommodation to their other 
conception, singleness of principle, which can only admit of 
differences in degree.^ *' 

^ Tlie Sceptics turned against the by arguments of this type, seems to 
Stoics, particularly against Chrysip- have taken refuge in the arbitrary, 
pus, a favourite form Of argument, resolve to go no farther. He in fact 
namely, orwpefrT/s, which is really the just* called a halt See 

fallacy termed ‘the heap,’ or ‘the bald- Sext. Emp. Math. vii. 416. 
head.’ How Chrysippus, when pressed ^ 
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dyaBoVf rib, 128 n,, 204 n. ; iSea rov 
dyaOoVf 220 n. 
ayviiio-Caj 99. 
dSta<j>opa, 292. 
dSi-KCa, 8. 

dev crw€crT<&T<«)v, meaning of, 146. 
dirjp, 15. ^ 

aiSiQp, 269 n. 

alVOticrts (pcrceiition), relation of 
Ideas to, 95 ; in the doctrine of 
d.pdfjLVTjo'LSj 102 ; (sense-perception), 
antithesis bet^^’^een, and ifoTjcrts 
modified by Speusippus, 140 ; ac- 
tivity of ^vx/i, 164; characteristic 
of the ‘ animal soul,’ 165 ; relation 
to reason, 275, 276 ; functions of, 
Stoic views, 276, 277 f. ; as r'uTrcDaris 
(Zeno, Cieanthos), 278 and n. ; as 
erepoLcacTLs (Chrysippus), ib. ; (pav- 
racria^ 278 and n., 279. 
alcrOtjTVscdv, rb (pdpvov), 203 n. 
atria irapaSciypartKT], 145. 
airCa rfjs |up.pvj€<*)s, E, Philebus, 112 ; 

the ideal realm as, 113. 
aiViov, TO, knowledge of, 185 ; afrta 
rod (rvjnr€pd(ri.iaro$, 190 n. ; Kai 
irotrjriKov, 220 n. ; Stoic definition, 
273 n. 

dKOT) (hearing), animal function, 204. 
dXXo^wcTLs, 9 n., 155 n., 209. 

(reminiscence), 204; doc- 
102 ; in Phcedrus, Pha^do, 
Meno^ ih ; development of theory 
of association, ib * ; and theory of 
innate id<fas, zb . ; and doctrine of 
the soul, 103 ; relation to pLvi}fJL7} and 
(pavraeria, 165, 216 ; early psychol- 
ogy of, 216 and n. ; and association, 
217. 


dvSpeta, Stoic definition of, a prim- 
ary virtue, 293. ^ 

dwa^s, epithet applied to vovs, 221 
and n. ^ 

dir€tpov, TO, the infinite of Anaxi- 
mander, 7, 14, 15 ; Pythagorean 
doctrine of, 25 ; use of term by 
Xeno‘J)hanes, 31 ; Philebus j nature 
of, 112. 

diroSetfCTiK'^ (lm<rTf|jxt|), 11 n., 170, 
190 n. ; {Trp6ra(ns), 190 n. 
diro'Trpoi|yp.€va, 292. 
diroppoat, effluxes by means of which, 
according to Empedocles, bodies 
*' act on one another, 68. 
dperfi (excelfence), ohsla (^laracter- 
fistic), 244 ; (moral), ib, ; Sia- 
vo7]rLiti) (intellectual), ib, 
dpx^i, 3 n., 7 and n., 11 n. ; Speusip- 
pus’ view of, 141 ; Aristotle on, ib. ; 
principle of movement (Aristotle), 
160 ; povs as faculty^of dp%a(, 282- 
239 ; relation of, to demonstration, 
232 ; apprehension of, ib.^ 233 ; 
(Stoics), 265 n. 

dcevp.pX'TjToi (non-addible), character- 
istic of Plato’s Ideas, 143 n, 
dTop.ot 7 papp.at, Xenocrates’ doctrine 
of, 146 ; in Platonic writings, ib, 
dTop.ov €l8os, 134 ; dropLa rtp 
182 n. 

156 n., 164 n. 

a^T<5jAaTov, rb (spontaneity), in Aris- 
totelian cosmology, 137, 157 

and n. ^ 

d<f>i^ (touch), fundamental animal 
sense, 204. 

PovXiT|crts,^04 n. 
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m 

^Ivccris, world of geiieration, and the 
Pythagorean ov[)av6s, 24 ; denied 
by Eleatics, 33, 80 ; Megarian view, 
86 , 88 , 99 ; Platonic Ideas and, 98 ; 
relation to ouffia, 99, 109 ; jiyecns 
ds over Lav, 102, 112 ; and (pBopd, 
155 n. 

subject-matter of demonstra- 
171, 220 n. 

"ycvo'is (taste), 204. ; fundamental 

^ animal sense, it. ^ 

yvrifriri (yvfiaji'y]), genuine (one of 
Democritus’s two types of know- 
ledge), 65. I 

'YVto}xi|, ■Yvi(]crCi| qMinguished from 
(TKoriri, 65. 

‘YVwpi|xwT€poy TjjJLtv, tf^iucrei, 186. 

8ii||xio'up*^s, the divine, Timmis, 119 ; 
^7jiJitovpy€7p, 265 n. 

Si:\}T4pa kvrAix<^ia, 202. 

SidOecrts, 292 and n. 

SiaKdcrjji,i]<ris, function Aiit/xagoras’s 
vovSf 53. 

SiaXlyeorSat, 108. 

SiaXiKTiKt} (dialectic), 170 and n. ; its 
px-emisses ws e-jr) to ttoAjJ, 1*78 ; rh 
hiaX€K'TiK6v (Stoic), 262 n., 280 n. 

8idXXa|is, process by which the four 
elements of Enip^ocles are sep- 
arated, 55. 

8iavoir|TtKdv, to (}j.optov), 204 n. 

Sidvoict, mode of apprehension of 
mathematical aspect of objects 
(Plato)^lOl ; functioif of the soul 
(AristoWe), 165 *, as function -of 
understandbig, 214. 

Sitdvota irpaKTiK'^ (practical under- 
standing) 0 «id rexvy] as cause in 
the world of generation, 156. 

8iK«nocn&vif|, pitimary virtue, 293. 

8r«:i?|V, riariv, StSdvai, 9 n. 

8Cvos, rotatory' movement of Anaxa- 
goras’s mixture, 52. 

Sdftt (opinion), distinction between 
iirtarififi and, 80 ; its object (Plato), 
99 ; Xenocrates’ theory of, 144 and 
n. ; Platonic antithesis between, and 
iTtiardifMj, in Aristotle, 170; 6tet- 
ih. ; (judgment), function 
of man, 204 ; as function of under- 
standing, 213. 

acJpwTTos (the indeterminate 
dyad), Spet^ippus’ use of, 142. 

8t>va|i.ts (potentiality), X55, 220 n., 
233; in Stoics, 264. 


elSos, Plato, 97 n., 105 n., 179 in; 

Aristotle, ^ relation to riXos, 156. 
€i8a)Xa {dftiiilucra), Democritusl'^ 

^ theoiw of, 64. 

slvai, technical term in Arhioilc, 212 ; 

rd dyaB^ ehai, 150. • 

iKKpCvecpGat, 8. 
iKTrvpcocrts, 46, 272 n. 

IXeyKTiKtos, 174. • 

Ip-TTgipia (empirical knowledge), 185 ; 
in animal life, 204 ; origin of, 234 ; 
and i'}n<TTd)fjLiri, ih. 
lvavTidTt]T«s, 8. 

Ivapyeia, of ^avra(ria, 279. 
lv€p*v€Ltt (Aristotle), 1 55, 220 n., 221 n. 

244 ; in Stoics, 264. 

'iv It)** €vds, 80, 87. 
tv Kara iroXXwv, 179 n. 

^vvoia, 102. 

tv wapa TO, TToXXd, 179 ii. 
tvrAixaa (Aristotle), 155, 163, 202. 
^v, rd, the principles of demonstra- 
tion, 171. 

^|ts, lowest degree of tension (Stoic 
term), 271 and n., 280 n., 292 n. 
I|ci) Tov al?5r0dv€ap0ai., 234. 
hraydiyii (induction), 97, 98, 1 85 f. ; 5 
iTTayoiy^s (rvXXoyi(Tp.6s, 189. 
iTraKTtKol Xoyoi, 74, 94. 
lirL0vp.ta, 204 n. 

lwicrTi(jp.T| (science), distinctiem let ween 
dS^a and, 80 ; Antisthenes c?n, S3 ; 
in ?*lato, Aristotlels equivalent, 
170 ; relation to rows, 233 ; origin- 
ating in-^efiTreipia, 23 i ; j'clatioii to 
the unchangeable, ih ; always true, 
235 ; Stoic theory of, 280 n., 
286. 

I'jTtcTTTjp.ovtKfj alV0i]crts, Speusippus’ 
doctrine of, 140- 

4in<m]p.oviKos Xd^os, Speusippus’ 
doctrine of, ih 
iTcpoCwcrts, 278, 

Itct}, mode of existence of primary 
qualities, 63. 

cdSaip-ovCa, definition of, as ivipyua, 
244. 

€v0up.Ca, the end of life (Democritus), 

66 . 


lb’s 11 ., X64 n. 

|<Sov, ex>ithet of the cosmos {Timfiva)^ 
‘ll9. 


i^Sovq (pleasure), cause of’* movement 
{dvricris), 203 ; to tiBu, 204 n. 
•ijl'yep.ovtKdv, TO, 27*2 and n. ; as vavs, 
276; relation to the senses, 277. 


293 n. 
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2C4 n. 

Odrspov, 120 n. 

Gsiovj TO (the divine), relation to realm 
of change, 161. 

SsoXo^LvtdvjfTo, 42, 262 n, 

0Tjpia, 204 n. 

0La<ro$, founded by Pythagoraa, 18. 
OpS'lTTlKOV, TO ([JLOpStJV), 203 11. 

OvpaSev, 230. 

iSea To-O dvaOou, 220 n. 
iiSia alo"8T|Td (specific sen&ibiea), 205, 
^206n. 
tSiat. 

KaOappoi, Empedocles’ jioem, 55. 
ica0* ^KacTTov, to, 184 and n. 
KaOrjKovTa, Stoic view, 290 ; Trpeora 
OiVela, Kara ttjv (pvaiv, ih, ; Karop- 
0c&uara^ 291 ; fL€crai 'irpd^ets, ih. 
KaGcXou, rb, universal proposition, 
18^1 n,, 185. 

KaTdXT|ij/ts {com 2 jrehcnsio), 2S0 n., 
282 11., 284.^ 

KaTdiToXXdiv (tv), 133, 17S ii. 

Kara cn}|Jt.p€P't]K6s (per accidens), 206 
and u. 

Kara tjjvcnv, meaning of, in defini- 
tion or Idea, 145 ; in Stoics, 290 
and n. ♦ 

KaropOwpcLTo,, 291. 

K£vdv, TO, void, Atomist doctrine of, 
60; mode of existence of, 286 n.,' 
287. 

Kivi]<ris (movement), synonymous 
with p.eTa|3oA7^ (Aristotle), 155 
and 11. ; subdivisions of, 155 n. ; 
as activity of 4’^X'h, dependent on 
a‘i(Td7}(nsg 164 ; relation to psychical 
process, 165 n. ; to 7}dovi}j 
203 ; to ^pe^iSy 204 n. ; cause of 
(pdvraajxa, 214, 

KtVIt^Td, 165 21. 

Kivovv, TO, 160 ; TTpSoroVj, ib. 

Koivd alcr0TjTd (common seusibles), 
205, 200 n. 

KOLval apy^aC, 171. 

KOival evvoiat, meaning of, in Stoic 

jPtP^osopliy, 280. ^ 

its distinction from ohpavos, 
9, 11 and n. ; middle region of the 
Pythagorean^ 24 and n. ; Heraclitus, 
45 ; At#mist aoctrme of the exist- 
ence of many KdapLot^ with inter- 
spaces, 63; Plato, 121 u. ; Stoics, 
271 n., 290 n. 

jcpdcrts, Stoic theory of matter, 263 ; 


KpacLs Si’ cjAwr, 268 ; Kpucris 
oAoi/, 271 and ii. 

KpLcns, 280 n. 

Ae.tiTov, TO, existence of, 2S7 f. 

Xoyitcov, TO (logic), position in Stoic 
doctrine, 262 ; division into dialectic 
and rhetoric, 2G2 n, ; rh AojviKc^, 
290 n. ^ 

Xoyos, Aristotle’s use of the term 
in reference to Parmenides, 35^ 
3’eason, as the criterion of truth, 
65, 280 n. ; (definition), SO, 159, 
212, 234 ; ^aicpos, 80 ; av^piian- 
Kus, 271 and m ; God as, 265 n., 
273. ^ 

Xvrr'j], cause of movement {Kiy7}ms\ 
204. 

# 

p.c-o-’CLL irpd|eis, 291. 
perapoX-^ (change), Aristotle’is^ con- 
ce]'tion of, 155 and n. 
p,eTdXr|\|fis (participation), of particu- 
lars in the Idea, in Parmenides, 105. 
ptyp-a, IS. 

p-iKTov, TO, third class of existence 
{PMlcbus), 112. 
lAipTio-is, in the Republic, 101. 

process by which the elements 
of Empedoefis are combined, 65. 
jxv%^ (memory), 165, 204 ; in animals, 
20-1 ; distinguished from dvdpLvncns 
and (pavracrla, 216. 

v6'j]pa, 106f 287 n, 

voiqcris (thought), relation of Ideas to, 
^95. 

voTio-ts voTjcTccDs (pui’C scif - conscious 
j’eason), 162. « 

voT]Tcv, apprehension of by rops, 221 ; 

unity of uoTjrdf 225f • 

vup.4), mode of existence of secondary 
qualities, 63. 
voovp.eva, 220 n. 

i'ous, Anaxagoras’ source of move- 
ment, 49 and 11., 52 and n. ; inter- 
pretation of, by Plato and Aristotle, 
52 ; new element in the conception, 
ib . ; function of, ^LaK6(rp.iq(ns, 53 ; 
(Plato) mode of apprehension of the 
Ideas, 101 ; Hnsliip of and 

(X(x?w,x.),li7 ; participation of tl'vxi? 
in {Timwus), 117, 119; standard of 
perfection, 119; ij^use of kSctmo’s, 
121 n. ; relation- of, to soul, 131; 
(Aristotle) divine element dn 
166 ; relation of, to ^vx^t, 167, 178 ; 
independent of the body, ib.; its 
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immortalityj 168 ; negative char- 
acteristics of, ih. ; as act of in- 
tellectual insight, 190 ; cause of 
cosmic movement, 200 n. ; peculiar 
to man, 204 ; theory of, 217-239, 
fifmviii ; interpretations of Aris- 
totle's theoi’y, 239 ; as the divine 
in man, 245 ; logically separable 
fil!!^ soul, 246 ; relation of vovs 
in man to divine vovs, 247 ; use 
of term, in Stoic philosophy, 271 
* and n.; relation to af(r6r}(ris, 276; 

TO ^^'y^iiovtK 6 v, 

vovs eTTLKTKITOS, 239. ^ 
vovs traOtiTiKoS} natm-e of, 221 and n., 
244 m, 219. % 

vovs iroii|TiK6S} 220, 249 ; identihed 
with God (Eiidemus), 249 ; Alex- 
ander Aplirodisias, 251. 
vovs 4vor«,K6s (Alexander of Aphro- 
dis^s), 239 ; vXiK6si 250. 


w€pl 6, TO, the subject of rieaiouslra- 
tion, 171. 

wXfip^s, the Atomif-t doc- 

trine of, 60. 

TTveOfAtt (spirit), Aristotle, 2‘>0 ; ma- 
terial basis of rea.'^on,* 'jj., ; 

Stoic exx>!anatit'in t)f I'eality, 269 

and n., 275. 

'frotetv, as acth’ity (if vovs, 220 and n. ; 

rh TTOLOvp, 265 n. 

TToXiTiKov, TO, 42, 262 n, 

TTpalts, 204 n. 

'jrpoi]'y[X€va, 292. 

TTpoTspov irifitv, <j)vtr€i, 186. 

TTpwTa, Antistheees’ theory of, 81. 

•jrpwTa olnieta, 290. 

irpwTt] lvTeX^X.^ia, 163 ii., 202, 

-ffptoTTi iiXi] (primary matter), Aristotle, 
158 ; in Stoic doctrine, 268. 

-irpwTov Ktvovv (prime mover), 160, 
mip TexviKov dlstinguisiied from Trvp 
krexvop, 2r>9 ii., 271 n. 


oljceia (irpwra), 290. ^ • 

olfcetat dpx<^^> Nl* 
oiKetos Xoyos, SO. 
oXov, 6 n., 36. 

opot.oji.€pls, characteristic of Anaxa- 
goras’s seeds, 50. 

6'p€|ts (appetition), 203, 204 n. 

QpCf ecrOat. Ka06Xov, to, ^4. 
opLcrp.6s (definition), 159. 
opjXTj, 290 and n. 

ocrcfjpTicris (smell), animal function, 
204. 

ovpavoSj its distinction fftim kot/uos, 
11 and n?; Pytliagoi’ean, 24 n,, 25 
field of 6o|a, according to Xeno- 
crates, 144 ; partaking of change, 
145 ; called l^chesis by Xenocrates, 
ik > 

O'ficrijt, 7r4/x‘7rT7?,*25, 230 n. ; (Plato), 
IDl, 109, 120 n. ; 7 ev€(ns d$ oixrlaVf 
102, 112 ; (Aristotle), 1 44 ; 

category, 155 n. ; &Tro los, 265 n. ; 
/jiitt, 290 n. • 

Stfixs (vision), animal function, 204. 

^ ira0i^TLK<3S, epithet of perishable vovs, 
221 and n. 


cp'qpaivdpevov, 287 and n. 
oTjpaivov, 287 and n. 
cTKOTiT] (‘YV<S|i.'rj), one of Demociitus’s 
. two tyjjcs of knowledge— the ob- 
scure, 65. 

<ro<j)6s, Stoic doctrine of, 280 n,, 281 
and 11 .; conduct of, 291. 
crirepixitTiKov, to, as part <»f the stall, 

276. 

cr'3rov8ai!S>s, doctrine of, Stoic, 281 and 
^ 11 .; conduct of, 291. 

orT<cpif]o-ts ({privation), negative element 
in ix^'rafioX's] (change), 155. 

CTTod TToinCX'jq, 200. 

crvyKttTd0€0*ts, 279, 280 m, 2S2, 283 ; 

as belief, 285. 
crv’YKp£v€cr6ai, 56. 
cru‘YX'*J®’‘'S, 271 n, 
crvppepijKora, rd Ka0’ avrd, 172, 
ordp{xi|tSj the ahla of, 112. 
crvveo’i.s, as primax'y virtue, 293. 
<rvv0€Tov (compound), nature of the 
concrete existent, 156; form and 
matter in, ik 

cr<»>p€Crr|s, Sceptic argument, 294 n. 
o'«<jjpo«rvv'r|, as primary vhtue, 293. 


irdv, TO, 42. 

irapaSsC’Yp.ara, view of Ideas as, in 
Parmnidcs, 106; 'rrapaosiy garner}, 
145. 

Trapd0€oris, 271^ n.^ 

Trapd rd iroXXd ^V), 133, 179 n. 
Trdarxes* ts., the sentient soul, 209 ; rb 
■srdcrxor, 265 n. 

Trlpas, rb, definition of {PhildM$\ 112. 



TteXeiov, 30. 

TeXeLoTTjS, 291. 

T^os (final c«ause), rc1atic«i to cISov, 
VPk ^ ^ ; 

rlparoL (monster*-^), deviations from 
type, 1.57. 

Texv's], meaning of, hi Plato, 146; 
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and didvoia vrpaKrtK'f}, 156 ; relation 
to vXTif 220 n, 

ToSe tC (concrete somewhat), charac- 
teristic of the existent subject, 154. 
TO }i‘q ov, 99. 

TO hv 173, 

TO rC Icm, 94. 

TO ri T]V eivat (abstract essence), 159 
and n. • 

t6vos, 266 and n. ; degrees of, as law 
of 'Jrvevfjia, 270. 

Toiros elSiov (place of forms), descrip- 
tion of soul a.s, 218. 
rovro and tolovtov, 121. 
rvy)(avov, 287. • 

TiuTTwcTiS, 278 and n. 

(chance), in Aristotelian cos- 
mology, 137 ; in Aristotle’s theory 
of nature, 157. 

3 and n. ; Kara r^v 30, 35, 
36 ; xiristotle’s theory of, 134, 220 
n. ; element in the concrete existent, 
156 ; TTpc^TTj ^Krjf 158. 
iJX'ii dtrotos (unqualified matter), 265 
n., 26S n. • 

liXti votiTifi, 167 n. 

■OttoSox's^j 121. 

v7roK€C|ji.€vov, TO (suhject of change), 
nature of (Ai’istotle), 153 ; identity 
of, 212. ^ # 

■5ir6Xi]ijjfiS5 as function of the under- 
standing, 213. ♦ 

« 

«[>avTao*ta, representativ^p function of 
the soul (Aristotle), 165 ; imagina- 
tion, 204 ; as intermediate between 
sense - perception and reason, 213, 
214 ; presentation, 278 and n., 
282, 283 ; ivdpyeia of, 279 ; Kara- 
KTjTriKT}, 280 and n. 


fif>ttVTa 0 “|j.a (image), character of, 2f4, 
215 ; mechanical determination of, 
21 5 ; relation to theoretical activity, 
ib. ; operation of reason through, 
ih, ; and the functions of desire, ib,^ 
216 ; tpavrdfffiara and wws, 223 ; 
material basis of unity, 224 ;* re- 
striction of lowest form of intellect 
to, 251, 252. 

^SCcrts, 155 n., 164 n. 

< >0opa, 156 n. 

oopd, 155 rf., 161. • 

<j>p6vt]<n.s, as function of understand- 
ing, 213 ; as primary virtue, 293. 
4>-5<r6©Sj ‘TTfipl, flnaximander’s work, 7 ; 

Empedocle.i|5Cem, 53. 

<|>v<nKdv, TO, tundamental Stoic doc- 
trine, 261, 262 n. ; (pva-moif 14 n. ; 
(pvcrtKi) {<pLXoao<pla)i 165 n. 

meaning of, 6, 8, if n. ; Aris- 
totle’s conception of, 156 ; Stoic 
term, 271 and n., 289 n. * 
i87. 

^wvTjTiKov, •to, as part of the soul, 
276. 

X«Spc% 122. 

XwptcrTd, 94 I xftjpfcTT^s, of rous, 221 n» 

early ienotation of the term, 
6 n., 7; Platonic doctrine, 103 ; and 
vovs, 117 ; Plato on, as principle of 
self - generated movement, 163; 
Aristotle on, as ivr^Kix^ia^ and 

n. ; relation to (pvcrmiij 165 n, ; to 
, vovs, 219 n. ; (Stoic# term), 271 
and n, 

alV0qTiKi^ (the sensitive soul), 
204, 213. 

^nuixTri 8LavoT]TLKi^, 20? n. 
ifnixfl 0p€'rrTJ,Kfj, 203 i. 
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Absolute, existence, communion with, 
PIci^jo’s view of, lOS ; Antisthenes 
on, ih . ; Plato’s conception^of, 129 ; 
relation to truth, ISOn knowledge, 
106, 143, 186, 188, 192, 281 n. ; the 
absolute, 226 ; absolute reason, 227- 
231 ; Neo-Piatonic doctrine of ab- 
sorption into, 253 and n. * 

Abstract, and concrete, in relation to 
the Ideas, 146 ; essence (ro rl 
Gimi), 159 and n. ; notion, 218. 

Academy, the, doctrines of, 139-147 ; 
criticism of the Stoics, 260 and n., 
277. 

Accident, fallacies of, Pujjulides, 8r> ; 
accident|J predicates, 17-6 ; aui; 
biguity of Aidstotle’s use of 
mcidem, 206 and n. 

Achilles. Sec Index of Authorities. 

Action, nature "bf right, 291 ; class of 
indifferent, 292, 

Actifity, of the* soul, in sense-percep- 
tion, 209 ; in imagination, 215 ; 
theoretical, and tpaprdcrixarai ih , ; 
as factor in all reality, 264- 
268. ♦ 

Actuality, and potentiality, 165 ; 
ivr^KiX^m as, ihr, and jaerajSoAii, 
ih , ; and matter, 156 ; complete, 
and God, 159, 161 ; priority of, 
160; form as, 201; soul as, 202; 
sense-perception as actualisation of 
potentiality, 209 ; actual and po- 
tential applie<.l to soul and reason, 
217-220, 228. * 

Adscmws, 281 n,, 282. 

/Eiiesidemus (Sceptic), 260 n. 

.'Ether, function and nature of, 230 ; 
relation of, to j/ows, ih, « 


Agnosticism, of Protagoras and 
Gorgias, 71, 72. 

Agrippa (Sceptic), 260 n. 

Air, in Aristotle, 8 n. ; in Anaxi- 
menes, 1.5 1, 25 ; in Pythagoreaiirt, 
25 ; in IJjogenes of Apollonia, 5 1 ; 
in Empedocles, 5.5 ; in Stoics, 263. 

Alcniason of Croton (Pythagorean), 
27. 

Alexander of Aplirotlisias (Peripatetic), 
interpretation of vovs. 239, 250 1 
See also Index of Authorities. 

Alteralj|>n, cxualitative, iO ; 

, 9 n,, 209 ; c-Tfi-polojffis, 278 and n. 

Ammonius. See Index of Authori- 
ties. * 

Analogy, rejected by Euclides, 84. 

Analysis, 223. 

Anaxagoras, his One and Many, 14 n. ; 
his doctinne, 49-54 ; and principle 
of contradiction, 177; unmixed’ 
reason, 217 ; influence on Stoic 
theory of xpaerts, 263 ; mdivisifoie 
nature of the universe, 268. 

Anaximander, his cosmological system, 
7-15; Parmenides’ debt to, 33; 
anticipation of Empedocles, 57. 

Anaximenes, 15 f. ; his conception of 
air as the princi|)1e of things com- 
pared to the Pythagorean void, 25 ; 
influence on Btoic doctrine, 

Animal life, influence on Anaxagoras, 
53 ; on Empedocles, 55 ; distin- 
guished from vegetiilde, 203 ; func- 
tions, 204. ^ 

Antljvnpumorphisffl, criticised by 
Xenophanes, 30. 

Antlnomianism, lelar/ion to, of Bo* 
cratic and Cynic ethics, 70. 


V 
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Antioclius of Ascalon (Academician), 
260 n. 

Antisthenes (Cynic), and the Hera- 
cliteaxi theory of the importance 
of name.^ 48, 82 ; doctrine, 79-S3, 
89 ; criticism of theory of Ideas, 
107 ; criticised by Plato, 109 ; in- 
duence on the Stoics, 259, 265 n. : 
reference to, in u'kecetetuSf 278. 

Antithesis, between h6^a and eTncrriip.ri, 
Plato, 170 ; Aristotle, ih.^ Ill, 178 ; 
between individual and universal, 
179 ; Aristotle’s solution, in the 
world of generation, 182 ; in the 
intermediate sphere, 183 ; inapplic- 
able to the Divine, ih, 

Apodictic, Ai’istotelian, nature of its 
premisses, 170 and n., 178; con- 
trasted with dialectic, 170, 177, 
178. 

Appetition (2p€|is), 203, 204 n. 

Apprehension, development of, 184 ; 
of individual as embodiment of 
type, ih, ; the immediate object of, 
193 f. ; intuitive, 195 ;.,of primary 
data, iKi 196; of common and 
specific sensibles, 205-207 ; of the 
mdividual, 206 ; not separate from 
content, 211 ; concrete and its 
abstract notion, 218 ; of the intelli- 
gible, by vovs, 221 ff. ; of voSs by 
itself, 225 ff. ; of first principles, 
232-239, 242-244. 

Arab philosophy, 239, 252-254. 

Arcesilaus (Academician)® 2G0 n. 

Archer-Hind, B. D., on relation of 
Ideas to the soul, 114 n. ; introduc- 
tions to Plimdo and TimcmSf ih 

Aristippus (Oyrenaic), 78. 

Aristotle — 

influence of Plato on, 1, 138, 
149, 163; on the material cause, 3 
and n. ; on Thales, 5 ; on Anaxim- 
ander, S, 13 ; on cycle of existence, 
20 ; on the Pythagoreans, ^*5., 21, 
23-27 ; on the Eleatics, 30-35 ; 
on Heraclitus, 42, 43, 47 ; on An- 
axagoras, 50-54 ; on Empedocles, 
56, 58 ; on the Atomists, 59, 62, 

>65^ on the term Sophist^ 6S ; on 
Antisthenes, 80 ; on error, 82 ; 
criticised bv Megarians, 84 ; on the 
theory pf I<Pjas, 92-95, 123, 127, 
128, 130 n., 132-139, 146; on 
Speusippus’ doctrines, 139 - 143 ; 
and Xenocrates, 144, 145, 
Philosophy, 149-255; difference 
between Plato and, 150, 238, 


239 ; the reality of physical nature, 
150, 151 ; fundamental conception®, 
152-169; conceptions of change 
and purpose, 163-157 ; nature of 
the existent, 153, 154, 156, 172, 
175-177, 182 ; gradation of fixed 
natural types, 141 n., 154, 156, 

157, 171, 172, 191, 194, 19^20, 
236, 270 ; actuality and pote><ilaiity 3 
155, 160 ; form and matter, 156, 

158, 159, 2764 ; relativity of matter^ 
158 ; TO rt ehai, 159 ; unscien- 
tific view of nature, 157 ; concep- 
tion of development, 160 ; theory 
of real causation, ih. ; the prime 
mover, Godf 101 , 162; eter- 
nity of the world of generation, 
161, 220, 235, 240, 241 ; doctrine of 
the soul, 163-169, 199-f^31, 282; 
nature of the immortality of the 
soul, 165 ; vovs, 167, 168,^ 190, 
195-198, 200 n., 204, 217-231, 
243 - 251 ; r negative character of 
the ultimate real existent, 168 ; 
hiatus in Aiistotie’s metaphysics, 
iJ5., 169 ; theory of knowledge, 170- 
198 ; principle of contradiction, 54, 
172-177 ; the concrete individual, 
182-186 ; s^ogism and induction, 
186-190 ; Ultimate data of know- 
ledge, 190-198 ; immediate object 
of apprehension, 193, 194; induc- 
tion and the universal, 194, 195 ; 
intuition and discursive thought, 

^ 195 - 198 ; psychology,^ - 231 ; 
general nature of soul, 199 - 204 ; 
the sensitive soul, 204-213 ; inter- 
mediates between sense-perception 
and reason, 213-217 ; the rational 
soul, 217-227; truth, 226, 246; 
reason in man and absolute retison, 
227-231 ; intelligibility of the uni- 
verse, 240, 241 ; difficulties of 
Aristotelianism, 240-255 ; concep- 
tion of end, 153-157, 166, 205, 246 ; 
divine unity and concrete multi- 
plicity, 248, 249 ; doctrine of 
reason, later development, 249-264 ; 
fundamental ' dualism, 254, 255 ; 
modification of Ms views by Peripat- 
etics, 249-251 ; and Stoics, 257-294 
continuity of Stoic and iA.ristotelian 
doctrine, 263, 264-269, 270 ; eter- 
nity and unity 0 ^ the ; system of 
existence, 264 ; doctrine of wev/ict, 
230, 269 ; macrocosm and micro- 
cosm, 272. See also Index of 
Authorities, 
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Aristosenus. See Index of Authori- 
ties. 

Art, Sophists and theory of, 70 ; 
opposed to Kara 116 ; as 

cause ill the world of generation, 
,156 relation to chance, 157; re- 
sult of experience, IfiS, 204. 

Artificial ofojeocs, excluded from the 
IL,:^ 146. 

Asceticism, tendency of rationalism 

• . 

Assent, Stoic conception of, 279-285. 

Association of fdeas, 102 ; laws of, 
217, 

Assumption, of ^essential relation, 
189; of existence, and definition, 
197. 

Atomism in Antisthenes’ theory of 
Imowliflge, 81. 

Atomists, their criticism of popular 
thgology anticipated by Anaxim- 
ander, 12 ; conception of 3 'oid, 25 ; 
the indivisible of the, 26 ; 

theory of perception anticipated by 
Anaxagoras, 54 ; special doctrines 
of, 59-66 ; distinction between con- 
vention and nature, 70 ; effect on 
the Cyrenaics, 79 ; their units 
physical, 109. 

Atoms, nature of, 61 and n. ; differ- 
ences among, 61 ; question of 
weight, ik ; movement, 62 ; ex- 
planation of movement of, id, ; var- ^ 
iety of movement of, 63 ^collision of, 
zL ; vortex motion, id . ; intelligible 
atoms, Megarian view, 85, 86. 
Atropos, Xenoorates’ name for the 
intelligible w^orld, 145. 

Attraction, prJnciplo of, in Anaxa- 
goras, 53 ; in Empedocles, 56-58. 
Ai^stine, St,* and the theory of 
fdeas, 100. 

Averroes (Ibn Roschd), theory of 
rows, 239, 251 - 254 ; doctrine of 
nnio, 258. See also Index of 
Attthoiities. 

Axioms, nature of rnabhematical, 171 ; 
common and special, id., 172, 190, 
196 ; nature of demonstration from, 
172; axiom of contradiction, 172- 
177. 

Beautiful, identified witli the good 
(Stoics), 291. 

Being, relation of true, to world of 
generation (Plato), 109 ; a.s such, 
173. 

Belief, Stoic conception of, 28|f. 


Biological tendency in early Greek 
tliought, 49. 

Body, Platonic explanation of the 
{TirtUfm), 122 ; natural bodies pos- 
sessing life, 200, 201 ; organi.'.ocl, 
201, 202; relation of soul and, 
201, 202, 203 ; as .subject of pre- 
dication, 202 ; maidaiion of organ- 
ised bodies, 20* 

Bryso, 89. 

Burnet, J., his interpretation of 
Anaximander’s doctrine of innum- 
erable worlds, 1 1 ; his Early Greek 
Philosophy cited, 8 (10, 2nd ed.), 

p. 3 ; 53 {5% 2na ed.), p. 13 ; 54 
(59, 2na ocl.), ik ; 57 li., 66 (59 n. 
2, 2ud ed.), P- ll ; 62-73 (01-72, 
2n<l ed.), p. 9 ; 07 (64, 2nd ed.), 
p. 11 ; 79 f. (§ 29, 2iid ed.), p. 10 ; 
93 f., p. IS; 135 (149, 2nd ed.), 
p. 46 ; 325 (§ 157, 2nd ed.), p. .37 ; 
260 f. (279 1, 2nd ed.), y. 57 ; 353 
f. (o. 9, 2nd ed.), p. 69 (footnote in 
each case). 

• 

Callias (any individual man), 234. 

Callippus, 59 n. 

Carneades (Academician), 260 n. ; 
criticism of Stoics, 261. 

Category, Aristotelian, of avola^ 155 n. 

Cause, material, 3 ; of change, soul ar,, 
6 ; ii^nd as, 52 ; love and hate as, 
5(5 ; of the mixed class {PMlthm)^ 
112 f. ; of wolf -originating move- 
ment, Boffl as, 116 f. ; erratsfc, 121, ; 
mechanical (Aiistotle), 137 ; Good 
not, to SpeusippuH, 141 ; in Platonic 
definition of Idea, 145 ; final, as 
form, 156; types of efiioienfc, in 
world of generation, id. ; ncceBsity 
of a first, 160 ; nature of efficient, 
id. ; of first, 161, 289, 248'; know- 
ledge of, 1 85 ; efficient and final, 
241 ; 'final and mechanical, indenti- 
fication by Stoics, 278 ; Stoic defi- 
nition of, id, n. 

Chance, in Aristotle, theory of nature, 
137. 157 ; relation to art, 157, 

Change, denied by Eleatic.s, 32, 40 
and ; Heraclitus’ law ofT' 4f. 
its meaning, 46 ; interpretation of, 
by Plato, id. ; Atoniist explanaiiou 
of, 62 ; characterisWc of the world 
of generation, 316, 129 f^soid, the 
principle of, 116, 117; causes of 
(TirmnuB), 126 ; not esxfiamed by 
the Ideas, 132 ; Arirstotle’s critici.sm, 
of Platonic explanation, ih., 185 ; In 
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Xenocrates, 145 ; Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of {fisra^oK^\ 151, 152, 155, 
158 and n. ; as realisation of ends, 
155 ; subdivision of, ib, n. ; nega- 
tive element in {(Trep7jo"tsj, zb. ; Kant 
on, ib.; material element in world 
of, 158, 159 ; and the prime mover, 
161, 226 ; distm<^ion between self- 
generated and accidental move- 
ment, 163; principle of self -gen- 
erated movement, ib.; potentiality 
and actuality in, 219. 

Chaos, original condition of matter, 
51. 

Chronology of Platonic dialogues, 
92-98, 114 f. 

Chrysippus (Stoic), 259 and n., 260 ; 
theory of 278 ; and 

the Sceptic crapdrTjs, 294 n. 

Cicero, reference to Anaximander, 11 
r. ; on Stoic terminology, 278 n., 

279, 281 and n., 282, 284, 293 n. 
See also Index of Authorities. 

Civilisation, origin of, speculation 
on, 70. r 

Cleantlies (Stoic), 259 and n. ; identi- 
jficatxon of rh ^y€fj(.oviK6y with the 
sun, 272 n.; theory of alfo-Oijcns, 278. 
See also under List of Authorities. 

Cleitomachus (Academician), 2^ n. 

Clement, on Speusippus, 139. See 
also under List of Authorities. 

Clotho, Xenocrates’ name for the 
sensible, 145. ^ 

Colour, potential and actual, 220. 

Common notions {Koival ^r^oiai), 
meaning of, in Stoic philosophy, 

280, 286. 

Complexity, in object or act of appre- 
iiension and the problem of error, 
82 : types of, 83 ; Plato on, ib . ; 
vQf\r6v as comxriex, 221 ; in judg- 
ment, 223. 

Compound nature of con- 

crete existent, 156 ; form and 
matter in, ib, ; compound ov<rla as 
object of So|a, 144 n. 

Comprehensio, 280 n., 282 n., 284, 
285. , 

■^ Snedition. Dugald Stewart on, 
214 n. 

Concrete, thing, nature of the existent 
subject ^r6d€eri)f 154 ; as actuality, 
155 ; ;reIation to juerajSoX-i?, ib. ; 
compound nature of {(n^vB^rov), 
156 ; existence, fixed types of, 171, 
172, 194, 195 ; existents, principle 
of contradiction and, 173477 ; ex- 


istents, perception of, 206; indi- 
vidual, 182-186; relation of, to 
abstract notion, 218 ; and abstract, 
Aristotle’s failure to connect, 227 ; 
existence, and truth, 246; world, 
and the divine mover, 248 ; indi- 
vidual, not known by the divine 
intelligence (Averrofe), 254 and^. 

Condensation and rarefaction, 16. 

Conduct, problem of, speculation on, 

61 ; importance of, to Socrates, 75,. 
76 ; in Aristotle, ^44. 

Consciousness, sense - perception as, 
211 ; mvs asr 225. 

Constancy, as inteHigibiiity, 240. 

Constitution, Ox the body, 64 ; of man, 
289. 

Contemplation, life of, as the highest 
good of man, 245 ; contracted with 
practical life, ib. 

Contingency, matter as, 158. 

Continuity, nature of Parmenides’ 
One, 32 ; factor in space, 294. 

Contradiction, impossibility of, accord- 
ing to Anaxagoras, 54, 177 ; and to 
Antjsthenes, 80, 82 ; principle of, 
172-177 ; double reference of, 173 ; 
incapable of proof, 174; and sub- 
jective thin^ping, 175 ; necessity of, 
176 ; Heraclitean, Protagorean, de- 
nial of it, ib., 177. 

Corporeal, Eleatic One, 34 ; Plato’s 

, explanation of the, 122 ; conditions, 
relation q| vovs to, 217 f. | nature of 

^ reality, 265 fi., 286, 28%. 288 ; vir- 
tues, 266 ; presentations, 287. 

Cosmology, and mythology, 3 ; of 
Anaximander, 9 ff. : Pythagorean, 
24 ff. ; threefold division of the 
universe, 24, 25 ; Xenocrates’, 144 
f. ; Plato’s, 119-122 ; Aristc?S\e’s, 
152, 240; Stoic, 266-274. 

Cosmos, Pythagorean conception, 24 ; 
in Heraclitus, 44 ; in Anaxagoras, 
53 ; nature of {Timcem)^ 119 ; soul 
of, ih.t 120, 199 f. ; Stoic view, 266- 
274, 277, 278, 282, 286-288. ^ 

Courage, Stoic definition, as primary 
virtue, 293. 

Gratylm (Platonic dialogue), reference 
to Antisthenes, 82; basis of doc- 
trine of Ideas in, 99. 

Creation, mode of 119,120 ; 

Christian doctrine «f, 161.' - 

Criterion, of knowledge, 65, 278-281, 
286. 

Cube, 'Pythagorean equivalent of^ the 
earthi%25. 
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Cycle, Anaximander’s doctrine of a, 

8 n,, 9, 14 f, ; of existence involved 
in Py tliagoreaii doctrine, 20 ; Empe- 
clocles’, effected by love and hate, 
56 ; four stages in, 57 ; of genera- 
tion, in Plato, 115. 

Cynic doctrine, relation to, of Socratic 
et^iic^ 76 ; theory of knowledge, 79- 
8'-iX#ecton the Stoics, 258, 259, 
291. 

pyrenaies, ethics of, anc^ Democritus, 
66 ; ethical viws, 78 f. 

Data, ultimate, of ^owledge, 190- 
192; indemonsk’ame, 192, 194; 
source of, 195 ; laode of appre- 
hension of primary, 196. 

Deduction, Axistotie on, 187. 

Deductiw construction of universe, 
131. 

Defirfttion, invented by Socrates, 74, 
94 ; Antisthenes on, 80 ; Speusip- 
pus on, 143; Aristotl%on, m, 159, 
197. 

Degree, and the operation of sense, 
217 ; VO0S not subject to, ii >. ; of 
tension, 266. * 

Democritus, his doctrine of innumer- 
able worlds compared with Anaxi- 
mander’s, 11 f. ; ms philosophy, 
60-66 ; marks transition from tradi- 
tional to historical period of philo- 
sophy, 67 ; new character of his^ 
problems, ik ; and definition, 94. 

Denaonstr^ion, principles of (Aris- 
totle), 171 ; subject - matter, ih."; 
natt^re of, 172 ; syllogistic mode of, 
ik axioms in, ik ; nature of its 
subject, 19 X ; weakness of the 
theory, 192 • and intuition, 195, 
Jf6 ; and first principles, 232 ff. 

Design in the cosmos (Plato), 119. 

Desire, functions of, and (payrda-^ara, 
216, 216. 

Development, Speusippus’ view o#, 
141 ; Aristotle’s conception of, 155, 
160; difference from modern inter- 
pretations, ik ; of the soul, 166 ; 
of knowledge, 178, 186 ; order of, 
184 ; process of (Aristotle), 235, 
236 ; cause of, 236 ; of knowledge 
in man, 233, 234, 237, 238. 

Dialectic, Plato’s, Aristotle , on, 134; 
(Aristotelian),# 170 ; nature of its 
premisses, ik , and n., 178, 187 ; 
contrasted with apodictic, 170, 177, 
178; subdivision of Stoic logic, 262 
and n. ^ 


Dialogues, Platonic, chroiiolo,gy of, 96 ; 
theory of Ideas in earlier, 07 ; 
classification in earlier, 98 ; division 
by dichotomy in later, ik ; Luios- 
iawski’s chronology, 115. 

Dichotomy, Platonic" use #f , 98 ; not 
in earlier Ideal theoiy, ib. 

Difference, in Eleaticism, 47 ; im- 
portance of, ii? Anaxagoras, 53 ; 
Platonic e^lanatioii of, 98, 110, 

124 ; specific, 154 ; accepted as 
ultimate (Aristotle), 239 ; deduction 
of (Platonic), ik ; in Stoics, 284. 

Diodorus Cronus (Megarian), argu- 
ments agaiifet potentiality and 
motion, 84 f. 

Diogenes Laertius, on the Megariaiis, 

84 ; value of his testimony, ik See 
also Index of Authorities. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, views, 54 ; in- 
fluence on Stoic doctrine, 263. 

Discrete, elements, quantity, 37, 85, 

87 ; aspect of space, 294. 

Discrimination, of common and specific 
sensibles,^ 207 ; of heterogeneous 
sensations, 212 ; of homogeneous 
sensations, ik ; and unity, ik^ 243. 

Discursive reason, thought, 101, 197, 

122 . 

Divine, the, unity of (Aristotle), 159 ; 
natfire of, completed actuality, 1 00, 

161, 1^62, 168 ; the unmoved mover, 

1 61 ; clement in the soul (vow), 

1 66 ; individuality of, 183; as form 
devoid of* matter, ik; element of, 
in the universe, 227, 246 ; reason 
and human, Aristotle’s theory, 228- 
231, 247-249; and the concrete 
world, 248 ; and the active reason 
(voSs iroirirmSs)^ 249 ; Averrocis’ 
doctrine of mfo, 253 ; nature of 
its knowledge, 254 and n. 

Dodecahedron, Pythagorean e(iuival- 
ent of the fifth, unnamed, element, 

25. 

Doxographi Qrmci^ Diels’, reference 

to, 12. 

Dreams, Democritus’ explanation of, 

64 ; Aristd tie’s tractate on, 213. 

Dualisni, in Plato’s theory oWd^s, 
Aristotle on, 185 ; fundamental, iu’****% 
Aristotle, 254, 256, 267 n. ; Stoics’ 
attempt to avoid, 4y>, 25S, 275, 292. 

DugaM Stewart on concep^on, 214 n. 

Duties, Stoic view, ' 290^ natural 
' foundation of, iki, primary, 15., 

291 ; of a rational being, 291 ; 
relative, ik^ 292. 
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Earth, in Aristotle, the cold-dry, S n.; 
formed from the cube, according 
to the Pythagoreans, 25 ; one of 
Empedocles’ four ‘ roots,' 55, 

Elaboration and intuition, 196. 

Eieatic schcr-)!, 25, 29-41 ; Xenoplianes, 
29, 30 ; Parmenides, 32-36 ; Zeno, 
38, 39 ; Melissus, 40 ; induence on 
the Pluralists, 46' ; on Anaxagoras, 
51 ; on Empedocles, 55 ; relation 
to the Atomists, 59 ; Atomist mis- 
interpretation of, 62 f. ; Eristics and, 
69 ; Euclides and, 84 ; Megarian 
agreement with, S6, 87, 88 ; relation 
to Ideal theory, lOS^; to Aristotle, 
168. 

Elements, the four, 8 n. ; Pythagorean, 
25 : in Empedocles, 55 ; Platonic, 
120 and n., 121, 123; Aristotle’s 
fifth, 25 n., 230 ; development of, 
from TTV€vjiia, 269 1 

Empedocles, 13, 14 ii., 65 and n.; iiis 
philosophy, 55-58. 

Empirical doctrine of knowdedge, in 
Aristotle, 184, 186, 232; Stoic 
tendency to, 259, 277 ; knowledge 
(ijUTreipLa), 185, 204, 234; logic, 
260 n. 

End, of life, Democritus on, 66 ; con- 
ception of, Aristotle’s, 153-157 ; re- 
lation to change 155- 

157; to foim, 156 ; of man,^ 246- 

Energy, continuous, of reason, 246, 
247 ; pure, as the Divine first cause, 
248, 

Enumeration, of species in induction, 
1S9 ; of instances, 190. 

Epictetus (Stoic), 261 n. ; view of soul, 
275 n. 

Epicureanism, 260, 261 ; validity of 
sense - impressions, 283 ; Epicurus’ 
doctrine of iiinumerable worlds 
compared with Anaximander’s, Ilf, 

Equilibrium of forces, 270 n. 

Eristics, as a type of Sophist, 69. 

Error, problem of, 82 ; views of 
Antisthenes, Plato, and Aristotle, 
ib, ; possibility of, how arising, 83 ; 
Stoic explanation of, 281. 

Es^no^ of the individual, lj31 ; in- 

"^telligible, of the subject of demon- 
stration, 192; transition to appre- 
hension of, 19^; incapable of proof, 
194 ; intaitive apprehension of, by 
195, 220, 222, 223 ; immor- 
tality of, 221. 

Essential, Socrates on the, 94. 

, Eternity, of the world of generation 


(y4j/€(ns) in Plato, 115 ; confirma- 
tion of, in Timeeus^ 116; in Aris- 
totle, 161, 235, 240, 264 ; of type, 
235 ; of human genus, 246 ; of 
truth, ih, ; Averroes on, 253. 

Ethics, Pythagorean, 27 ; Democriti^s’, 
60, 66 ; Socratic, 76 f, ; deficiency of 
Socratic theory, 77 ; third division 
of Stoic philosophy, 262, 2^-294 ; 
subdivision of, 262 ; primitive im- 
pulse of m#,n, 289 ; /ca07jK'owa, 290^ 
291 ; nature of vir|iue, 291 ; natural 
and moral good, it>. ; class of indif- 
ferent action^, 292 ; classification of 
virtues, 292-294.^ 

Eubulides (Megarian), author of the 
fallacies of accident, 85. 

Euclides (Megarian), his teaching and 
school, 83 f. 

Eudemus (Peripatetic) on Pythagorean 
doctrine of pre-existence, 20 r and 
phrase^^ ‘ to preserve phenomena,’ 
59 n, j'^idesitification of the active 
reason wdth God, 249. 

Eutliydemus (Platonic dialogue), date 
of, 105 ; tlieojy of Ideas in, ih, 

Evidmiiaj term used by Cicero for 
ivapyma^ of presentation, 279. 

Evil, soul, 117; as first principle, 
duality, 143; problem of, Stoic 
view, 274. 

Evolution, Ajfistotle and, 236, 

^Excluded Middle, law of, 173. 

Existence, ^nity of, Xenophanes on, 
31 ; Ionic conception, ; Eieatic 
" doctrine, 35 ; Zeno’s arguments for, 
38 ; conception of, Platonic, 140 ; 
Speusippus’, ib,; Xenocrates’, 144; 
Aristotle’s threefold division of 
realm of, 153 ; nature of the ex- 
istent subject, ih.", %xed type^/>f, 
141 m, 164, 157, 181, 182, 194, 
195 ; compound nature of the ex- 
istent, 156; and truth, 97, 129, 130, 
226, 246 ; difficulty of Aristotle’s 
theory of, 167 ; corporeal nature of 
(Stoics), 265-274, 286, 287, 288 ; of 
the incorporeal, 286, 287, 288. 

Experience, and the order of appre- 
hension, 184, 185, 204, 234. 

Faculty, of sense-perception, 208 ; of 
‘ vision and its exercise, >209; defined 
'by its object, 211 ; appi'ehendtng 
concrete fact and essence, 218 ; of 
first principles, 232-239. 

Fallacy of accident, Eubulides, 85. 

Fate, Stoic view of, 273, 
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Fatesj tlie three^ Senoerates’ use of, 
^145, 

Fire, in Aristotle, the hot-dry, 8 ii. ; 
Heraclitus’ reality, 44 ; doctrine of 
iit’n-{tp( 0 (Tls^ 46 and n. ; ‘ root ’ of 
Empedocles, 55; element of body 
df cosmos (Timmis), 120; as funda- 
menital elenienb, Stoic view, 263, 
20^6,: fiery vapour {vvevfj,a)^ 266- 
272 ; aistingnished as rrvp rex^iKot^ 
from ordinary fire, 269 n. 

^irst cause, mover, 1 60, ^26. 

Fixed types, A’i-istotle’s theory of, 
in nature, 141 n., 154, 157, 171, 
194, 195, 236 ; cl^viittion from, 157 ; 
monsters, ib. ; Ari|totle’s concep- 
tion of, in logic and metaphysics, 

181 ; and the principle of contra- 
dictiom ib, ; numerical plurality of, 

182 ; gradation of, 154-159, 270. 
Form, (Aristotle) and matter, 1 56, 158, 

159 ; relation to final cause, 156 ; in 
the heavenly bodies, 159; fis abstract 
essence expressed in definition, ih. ; 
in mathematics, 167, 223 ; pure, the 
divine as, 183, 228 ; soul as, 201, 
202 5 soul as place of forme, 21 8 ; 
as intelligible essence, 236, 237; 

, and matter, Aristotle’s doctrine of, 
developed by Stoic% 264, 265 and 
n., 266 ; rSms as form,' 266, 2G7. 
Formal logic, 175, 187. 

Free will, Stoic denial of, 273, 274; 

nature of, in the (To 4 dsj 281. % 

Function, good as pcrlortoauce of, 77; 
scale ojd in living beings, 164, 165, 
200 ; of the soul, 200 ff. ; of sense, 
205 ; of common sense, 207 ; dis- 
tinction between sensitive and 
nutritive, 208 ; combination of 
muity and. <|)JuraHty in one, 212; 
*of understanding, 213, 214, 215 ; 
of reason, desire, and <p&vrd(rp.ara^ 
215, 216. 

General notion, Socrates on, 74 I. ; 
maxims, nothing deducible from, 
172, 187. 

Generalisation, process of, and the 
Ideas, 106, 110 f. 

Generation, absolute, denied by Ble- 
atics, 33, 49 ; and by Anaxagoras, 
51 ; world of, and the Pythagorean 
QvpdLvh^ 25 denied by Hegariaus, 

. 86, 99 ; Platonic Ideas and, 98 ; 
mode of being (Plato), 99-102, 109, 
116, 119, 120, 129 ; twofold division 
of, 102; materiality of, 120-122, 


127 5 soul in, 119, 120 ; explana- 
tion of, 127, 130, 23$; relation to 
the absolute, 131 ; Aristotle’s criti- 
cism of Plato’s view, 133-it!5; 
efiort tow^ards perfection in, 137; 
as a system of realised ends, 155 ; 
two causes in, 156; aiaiice and 
spontaneity in, 137, 157 ; eternity 
of, 115, 116, 1^1, 220, 235, 240, 

241 ; operation of the divine in, 

161, 162, 242 ; eternity of type 
in, 220, 236 ; relation to i.'o9y, 236, 

237 ; fundamental animal .function, 

203 ; faculty of, 276. 

Generic, univei^sals, Ideas as, 89, 133 ; 
character, of intelligible units, 107. 

Genetic account of science, Stoics'', 
280 ; theory of judgment, 282. 

Geometrical magnitude, made up of 
xndivisiblo elements, 26, 37, 146 ; 
Speusippus’ principle of, 141, 142. 

Geometry, as an abstract science, 22 ; 
separation of form from tnatter due 
to Pythagoras, ib, ; relation to arith- 
metic, ib, ; relation between the ele- 
ments amd the five solids in Pyth- 
agorean cosmology, 25 ; Democri- 
tus and, 60. 

God, Xenophanes on, 30 ; existence of 
(the gods), Protagoras on, 71 ; Antis- 
th(«ies on, 89 ; Ari-stotle’s conception 
of, the unmoved mover, 160, 161 ; . 
natui^e of, 161, 162; unity of, 159, 

1 62 and n. ; as pure self -conscioUH 
reason, JC2 ; identified with the 
active I'cason (Idudemus), 240 ; 
(Alexander of Aphrodislas), 251 ; and 
mattei’, Zeno’s view, 267 ; Stoic doc- 
trine, 26S and n, ; supreme mind, 
Xtiyos (rn€ppLariK 6 Sf 273* 

Gomperz, Mcrhdmdsoke MwUeni Heft 
I,, 260 o. 

Good, discussion of the, by Socrates, 
77; identified by EucKdes wi.th the 
One, 84; in Plato, 100, 111, 128; 
soul, 117; Speusippus’ view of, 1 41 ; 
not identified with the One by Speu- 
sippua, 142; identified with riie One 
liy Plato, 143; in Platonic iutor- 
pretation of the uiiiver.5e, 24 1 ; op- 
position of evil and, 274, 
identified with the Eeautiiul (StoicTT^ 
201; natural and moral, ih.) per- 
fect, ib, ♦ ^ 

Good sense, primary virt'qp, 293. 

Gorgias, type of sophist, 09 n., 71 ; 
metaphysical speculation, 72; ag- 
nosticism of, 7.5. 
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Oorgiafi (Platonic dialogue), 69 n. 

Gradation, of mental processes (Plato), 
102 ; of fixed types in nature 
(Aristotle), 154-159, 171, 194, 236, 
270 ; of organised bodies and psyclii- 
cal activij^y, 203 ; of the intelligible, 
222, 226 ; of the operations of reason, 
229. 

Happiness, definition of, Socratic and 
Cynic, 76 ; Aristotle's, 244. 

Harmony, Pytliagoi-eanresearches into, 
23 ; scientific results of doctrine 
of, 24; Pythagorean doctrine of, 
and Pythagorean ethics, 28 ; defini- 
tion of soul as, id.; conception of, 
according to Heraclitus, 45 ; scope 
of the la.'^y of harmony, id.; with 
nature, Stoic conception, 289-291. 

Hate, Empedocles’ separating force, 
56. 

Hearing (a«oij), animal function, 204. 

Heavenly bodies, Anaximander's view 
of, 10 ; in Plato, 123 ; Aristotle’s 
view of, 152, 154 and n. ; matter 
and form in, 159 ; each cui generis, 
id. ; movements of, how caused, 162 
n. ; movement of, and psychical 
change (Plato), 200. 

Hedonism, Aristippus’ doctrine of, 78, 

Heraclitus, opinion of Pythagora**, 18 ; 
doctrines, 42-48 ; opposition of his 
school to the Atomists, 70 r Prota- 
goras and, 71 ; effect on the Cyren- 
aics, 79 ; Antisthenes’ u?e of Hera- 
cHtean view of names, 82 ; influence 
on Plato, 93 ; denial of law of con- 
tradiction, 176 and n.; influence on 
Stoic logic and physics, 258, 263, 
269 ; and Stoic doctrine of language, 
276 n. 

Hesiod, 5. 

Heterogeneous sensations, 212 and n. 

Hippoly tus. See under List of Author- 
ities. 

Historical period, transition from tra- 
ditional to, in philosophy, 67 ; com- 
position, origin of, 70. 

Homogeneous sensations, 212 and n. 

Human^pecies, permanence of (Aris- 
236, 246 ; process of 'realisa- 
tion of type in, 236 ; form and 
matter in, 237. 

lamblichusc See Index of Authorities. 

Icosahedron, Pythagorean equivalent 
of water, 25. 

Idea, innate, 102, 114 ; use of word in 


English philosophy, 278 n. ; repre- 
sentation of, in speech, 287; repre- 
sentative, theory of, id. 

Idealism, modern, and Plato's theory 
of Ideas, 114 ; * absolute knowledge ’ 
of, 281 n. 

Ideas, Platonic theory of, influence of 
Socrates on, 77, 94 ; Idea distin- 
guished from Megarian uij^, ■*'89 ; 
Polyxenus’ argument against, id. ; 
early form of the theory, 91-103 ; 
origin of theory in early specula-'^ 
tion, 91, 93 ; development of, 92- 
96 ; Aristotle’s evidence, 92 ff. ; 
connexion of flat^ form with Pyth- 
agoreanism, 95 ; importance of dis- 
tinction of knowledge from per- 
ception to theory of, 97; inter-con- 
nexion among, id. ; prop^’ties of, 
98 ; correlation of, to reality, 97, 
99 ; apprehended by vovs, 101;^ and 
avafipriffiSy 102 ; and theory of in- 
nate ideas, id. ; contemporary criti- 
cism, 104-i08 ; answered in Par- 
menides, 105, 106, 108 ; as natural 
types, 106, 113 ; as absolute 

existence, 106-108, Il9, 129 ; not 
isolated from one another {8opMst), 
110; in the Philehus, 112; relation 
of, to the sral, 114-118 ; modem 
interpretations of later theory, 
114 f. ; objective existence of, 1X8 ; 
types of, in Timtms, 123 ; and 
numbers, 124, 126, 128, 145 ; Aris- 
totle on lato theory, 127. 128, 132- 
.135, 138, 139 ; material element in 
the, 127 ; and the world of genera- 
tion, 130, 132 ; and change, failure 
of Plato’s explanation, 132; modi- 
fications of Platonic school, 139- 
147 ; Speusippus, 142 ; nature-rof, 
143-146 ; Xenocrates, 145-147. 

Identity, exclusive of difference, An- 
tisthenes’ view, 80 ; Megarian view, 
^86 ; >Stoic, of indiscernibles, 267, 
269. 

Imagination {(pavraaia), 204 ; as in- 
termediate between sense-percep- 
tion and reason, 213, 214; distin- 
guished from sense-perception and 
understanding, 214 ; activity of the 
soul called forth by sensation, 215 ; 
distinguished, from memory and 
remimscence, 216 ; 'connexion with 
thought, 237, 242, 243. 

Immortality, of the soul (Plato), 116 ; 
of the race, 165 : of reason, 221. 

Impression, 79, 278, 283. 
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Impulse relation to inteili- 

gencej 289 ; nature of, in maiij 
ib,^ 290 and n. 

Incommensurability, Pj^tliagorean doc- 
trine of, 26, 37. 

Incorporeal, conception of the, 34 ; 
forms, 87 ; Ideas as, 98 ; mode of 
existence of the, 237, 288. 

Inde^eri^fnate, “void of the Pythagor- 
eans, 2o ; dyad, the {t} aSpicrros Svds), 
in Plato, 127 ; Speusijjpus’ use of, 
142 ; a fundamental principle of 
Xenocrates, 14f?; divisible of Tlmcrus 
interpreted by Xenocrates as, 147. 

Individual, sense-ins prSssions (Cyreii- 
aic), 79 ; elements, ip Antisthenes'' 
theory, 81 ; essence of, identical 
with mfima species, 154 ; antithesis 
betwee,^ universal and (Aristotle), 
179-181 ; the , concrete, 182-186 ; 
apprehension of, 193, 194 ; tran- 
sition from immediate apprehen- 
sion to essence, 193; anH sense- 
perception, 234 ; as cause of 
change, 236 ; as realised type, ih. ; 
rSuos, 267 ; everything in the uni- 
verse, 267, 269, 271, 284. ^ 

Individualism, subjective, of the 

, Cynics, 259. 

Indivisible, quanta, 26% plenum, 36 ; 
units, 88 ; bodies, 61 ; acts of ap- 
prehension, corresponding to per- 
cepta, 81 ; intelligibilia, 86 f. *, lines 
{^rop&i ypafxixal), Xenocrates’ doc- ' 
trine of, 146 ; in Platoific writings, 
ik; thej'^n Twiceus, 120, 147; uni- 
versals, 234, 243. 

Induction, invented by Socrates, 74 ; 
Platonic intdtpretation of, 97, 98 ; 
meaning of iTayu^yi} (Aristotle), 
ISB ; method of discovery of the 
tiniversal, ib, ; contrast between 
syllogism and, 188 ; b 
avAXiyyecrpSs, 189 ; nature of truth 
obtained by, ik ; and the univer^ 
sal, 194, 195 ; and ultimate char- 
acters, ih, ; relativity of function 
of, 195 ; mode of knowledge of uiti- 
mates, 234. 

Irifima species, 154, 1S2 and n. 

Infinite, Anaximanders doctrine of 
the, 7, 8 n., 12 if . ; the first step 
towards abstraction, 15 ; Pytha- 
gorean, 26 ; thp One of Xeno]>hanes 5 
31 ; in Plato’s Pkikhus, 112. 

Infinity of worlds, Anaximander’s 
doctrine of the, 11 ; in Democritus, 
63. 


Innate ideas, and the doctrine el 
avdpvTitns, 102 ; modern view of, 
and Ideal theory of Plato, 114; 
truths, 280. 

Inorganic world, Ideas of, 123. 

Intellect {mvs), in Aiiaxag(<|fas, 52 ; in 
Plato, 101 ; divine element in the 
soul (Aristotle), 160- ; relation of, 
to soul, 167 ; imdependent of the 
body, ik ; its immortality, 168 ; 
function of, 190, 195 ; and induc- 
tion, ik ; as source of primary data, 
ik ; peculiar to man, 204 and n. ; 
intermediate between sense-percep- 
tion and, 213-617, 275 f.; operation 
of, 215, 217-231, 243 ; relation to 
soul, 217-227, 243, 246; universal- 
ity of, 217 ; knowledge of itself, 
225, 244 ; in man, and absolute, 
227-231, 245-248 ; ' as faculty o! 
first principles, 232-239 ; active and 
passive, 220, 221, 239, 244, 246, 
249-251 ; later interpretations of, 

239, 249-251. See also Reason. 
Intellectual culture, increased de- 
mand fof, 67; end of, 6S; the 
Sophists and, ik 

Inielkchis aequisUus, 239, 251. 
IntvUectns adeptus, 253. 

InteUectus agens, 249, 251. 

Intelle’stus materiuHs, 251, 252, 
InteUectus passihiHs, 249. 

Intelligence, hierarchy of (Arab doc- 
* trine), 253 f. ; the divine, 254 and 
n. ; relation to volition, 289. 
IntclligibiUa, Jlegarian, 86 ; compared 
with the Ideas, 104, 109; Xeno- 
crates’ view’ of, as numbers, 146. 
Intelligibility, mark of real existence 
(Plato), 129 ; of the universe, 240 ; 
nature of, in Plato and Aristotle, 

240, 241 ; constancy as, ik 
Intelligible, the, twofold division of, 

Platonic, 101 ; apprehension of, by 
^ vovs, 221-225 ; as a unit, 222-225 ; 
not connected with world of genera- 
tion, 226, 228, 248. 

Interdependence of ihe universe, 269. 
Intermediates, between sense- percep- 
tion and reason, 213 - 21 Ik; the 
simplest. ^mfrcLaiu (imaginatioTi,),'- 
213, 214, 

Intrusion of opposites, Anaximander’s 
doctrine of, 8 f, * % 

Intuition, function of, 195 1 and dis- 
cursive thought (elaboration), 195- 
198 ; definition and, 197 ; of vovs, 
its simplicity, 222, 223. 
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Ionian school, 5 ; characteristic 

of its methods, 17. 

Isocrates, reference to Antlsthenes 
the Cynic, 80. See also Index of 
Authorities. 
r> 

Jackson, H., interpretation of later 
Ideal theory, 113, ll-l, 115. 

Jowett, interpretation of later Ideal 
theory, 114. 

Judgment, logical process of, 196 ; in 
definition, 197 ; function of man, 
204 : about practical matters {^p6v- 
iqcns\ 21 3 ; unity of, 222 ; synthesis 
and analysis in, 223 ; Stoic theory 
of, 2S0 n., 283. 

Jurisprudence, infiuence of the Stoics 
on Roman, 261. 

Justice, a square, Pythagorean defini- 
tion, 28 ; primary virtue, 293. 

Jmtiticii 293 n. 

Kant, definition of change, 158 ; body 
as equilibrium of forces, 270 n. 

Knowledge, theory of, of Alcmmon of 
Croton, 27 j Heraclitea5, 47; Demo- 
critus’ two types of, 65 ; Protagoras 
on, 69 ; and Gorgias, 72 ; Socrates’ 
theory of, 73 f. ; virtue as, 76; 
Cyrcnaic theory of, 79 ; Cynic 
theory of, 79-83 ; eorrelatdS. with 
real existence in Plato, 97 ; distin- 
guished from perception anti opinion, 
'lb., 99 ; absolute, 106, 143, 281 n. 
Kenocrates on, 144 ; threefold divi- 
sion of, zb. ; Aristotle’s theory of, 1 68- 
198 ; metaphysical principles of, 177- 
182 ; ambiguity of the term, 177 ; 
a modification of Platonic antithesis 
between types of, 177, 178 ; devel- 
opment of, 178 ; ‘is of the univer- 
sal,’ 179; order of, 184; empirical 
doctrine of, Aristotle, ib., 185; of 
the cause or universal, how gained, 
186 ; distinction between relative 
and absolute, 186, 188, 192; ulti- 
mate data of, 190-192 : nature of 
immediate, 193 ; and induction, 
194, 196 ; intuition and discursive 
^tho^ht, 195-198, 225; correlation 
to truth, 226 ; reason as faculty of 
first principles of, 232-239; origin 
of, in experience, 234 ; eternity of, 
246, 24?; ana its object, 249 ; Stoic 
theory*' of, 275 - 288 ; mechanical 
explanation of, 277 ; and presenta- 
tions, 278, 284 ; criterion of, 278, 
279; virtue as (Socrates), 292. 


Lacliesis, Xenocrates’ name for the 
world of opinion, 145. 

Language, faculty of, 276 and ii. 

Zmvs, last work of Plato, 117 ; elabor- 
ation in X. of earlier view of soul, 
ib. ; the good and bad soul, id,, 132 ; 
summary of Plato’s natural theology, 
139 ; reference to Aristotle in, ik 

Leibniz, theory of Monads, Ijp. 

Leucippus, originator of Atomist 
doctrine, 59 ; follower of Parmen- 
ides, ih.‘ ^ 

Life, in the concrete realm, 199-201 ; 
soul as the principle of, 163, 200- 
203 ; scale %f /^functions of, 164, 
165, 200 ; a^d the body, 163, 201, 
202 ; primary functions, 203 f. ; the 
contemplative, as realisation of vovs, 
245; contrasted with ^he prac- 
tical, ib. 

Light, illustration of vovs iroip-lfCiSs, 
220 . 

Like to xike. doctrine of Empedocles, 
57 f. 

Limited and unlimited, distinction in 
Pythagoreanism, 23 ; in Plato, 132. 

Locke; ‘substance’ of, 153; on 
Hmnan Understanding, 278 n. 

Logic, Zeno, 38 ; in Socrates, 73 f., 
94; Antistl7enes, 80; in Euelides, 
84 ; in Plato, 97, 98, 100 ; Aristo- 
telian, 154, 170 ff. ; the syllogism, 
170, 186 f. ; principles, special and 
general, 171, 172; principle of 
contradiction, 172 - 177 ; excluded 
middle, 173 ; formal^ 175, 187 ; 
induction, 186, 188-100 ; processes 
of, distinct from intuition, 196 ; 
position in Stoic j^hilosophy, 262 ; 
subdivision of, ib. ; Stoic confusion 
between psychology and, 277. 

Lotze, on Plato’s conception 01*" the 
Idea, 130 n. ; on Aristotle’s criti- 
cism of Plato, ib. ; view of the unl- 
versal, 242 n. 

Love, Empedocles’ combining force, 
56. 

Lucretius, on sense-perception, 47 n. ; 
expounder of Epicurean doctrine, 
260 n, , See also Index of Authori- 
ties. 

Lutoslawski, W., on the chronology of 
Plato’s dialogues, 116; interpreta- 
tion of later Ideayheory, ib . ; view 
of the soul in, ib. 

Macrocosm, 272, 

Mag'imnimitas, 293 n. 
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Major term, 189. 

Malebranches interpretafeion of ihe 
Ideal theory, 100, 254 d, 

Man, origiBal, form of, 12 the meas- 
ure, 71 ; divine element in, 166 ; 
ftiactions of, 204 and n. ; vovs 
peculiar to, 204 ; reason in, and 
the absolute reason, 227 *231, 247 f. ; 
maivi%al, development of, 236, 237 j 
conditions of his knowledge, 237 ; 

^ apprehension of the uBivei’sal, 242, 
243 ; and i/oJf, 245, 246, 271 ; 
reason and lower faculties in, 249 
ff. ; part of the unhjerse, 272 ; im- 
pulse in, 289, 2f90,^ 291 ; rational 
constitution of, 2899 
Many, One and, 14 n., 31, 37, 87, 105, 
107, 111, 127, 130, 133, 141-145, 
159, ins, 212, 234. 

Marcus Aurelius (Stoic), 261 ii., 275 n. 

Se^ also Index of Authorities. 
MaiTiage, Protagoras on, 71 . ^ 

Material, cause, principle, or substra- 
tum, 3 ; Plato’s explanation of the, 
122 ; factor in the Ideal realm, 
127. 

Materialism, criticism of (Sophist), 
87f., 265; Stoic, 266-268. 
Materiality of world of generation, 
120 . . * 

Mathematical ratios, relation to the 
Ideas (Timms), 124 ; and sensa- 
tions, 126 ; as contents of the Ideal 
world, 128. ^ * 

Mathematics, Pythagorean interest in, 
17 ; symbolic interpretation of, 19 ; 
influence on philosophy, 21 ; dis- 
covery of incommensurables, ik ; of 
the regular solids, ih. ; geometry as 
an abstract science, 22 ; theorem of 
:^l!h sum of tSe interior angles of a 
plane triangle, ib . ; Pythagorean 
conception of numbers, 23 ; Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of proporlsion, ik; 
Pythagorean theory of the relatioft 
between the five solids and the ele- 
^ ments, 25 ; line made of indivisible 
points, 26 ; conception of discrete 
quantity ascribed to the Pytha- 
goreans on doubtful evidence, 37 ; 
opposition of Democritus and Prota- 
goras, 66 ; Platonic view of, 101 : 
relation to the Ideal theory, ik, 
127 ; form of lOl ; twofold 

character of, ib.; in Timaus, 122; 
form and matter in, 167 and n. ; 
nature of axioms in, 171 ; nature of 
apprehension in, 218, 223, ^ 


Matter, Aristotle’s notion of, 3.5 ; 
Anaxagoras’ characterisation (,f, 

51 ; chaotic state of, ih. ; move- 
ment in, Stj^os, 52 ; action nf roes' 
upon, 53 ; element in the concrete 
existent, 156 ; commoil basis of 
the potential and the actual, ib. ; 
as substratum of change, 158 ; as 
potential existenSe, ik ; as conting- 
ent iudividuality, ib. ; relativity 
of, ik ; indeterminate final matter, 
ik ; and numerical multiplicityj 
ik, 159; and the divine nature, 
159, 183 ; in the heavenly bodies, 
159 ; in matl7ematics, 167 and n. ; 
as potentially manifold, 182; body 
as, in relation to soul, 183 ; in theory 
of row, 219 fll ; failure of Aristot- 
elian psychology to explain, 22t> ; 
manifestation of the intelligible 
through, 228, 248 ; Stoic theory 
of, influence of Anaxagoras, 263 *, 
fepa<ns, ib. ; influence of Aristotle’s 
doctrine of, 264 ; developed by 
Stoics, ib^ 265, 2h*6 ; as lire, 266 ; 
primary, 268 ; unqualified, ik n. 
Meaning, Stoic conception of, 287 f. 
Mechanical movement, 6 ; explanation 
in Anaxagoras, 53 ; conception of 
the universe implied by Aristotle, 
136* represen tatioii of the process 
of kn|^wledge, 277, 278. 

Mechanics, failure of the Greeks to 
cmjceive, 270 n. ; Stoic, 270, 273, 
274. 

Media.val interpretation of Aristotle’s 
doctrine of rofis, 239, 251 If, 
Mogarian school, 83-89 ; agreement 
•with Cynics in theory of ultimates, 
83 ; EucHdes, 83 - 85 ; Eubulides, 

, and the fallacy of accident, 85; 
view of predication, 86 1 ; theory, 
inconsistency of, 87 ; opposition to 
experience, ik ; theory, Plato on, 
ik, 88 ; unit, 8S, 89; view of world 
of genemtion, compared with Plato’s, 
99 : intelUyihUw., compared with 
the Platonic Ideas, 1 04, 1 09 ; argu- 
ment. 'the Third Man,’ 89, 107. ^ 
Meiissu% contrasted by xVristd^e with^ 
Parruenicles, 35 ; non-spatial char-*" 
acter of Being, 40 ; on qualitative 
alteration, ik * 

Memory (iivimn), 165, 204 ;*hi animals, 
ih. ; tractate on, in ttio Pami. 
Naturrdia. 213 ; distinguished from 
reminiscence and imagination, 216 ; 
arising from perceptiuii, 23 L 
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Mem (Platonic dialogue), doctrine of 
apdfxvrj<ris in, 102. 

Metaphysics, the Eleatic, 29, 36 ; 
Plato’s later, 104-113 ; finali 119- 
1 28 *, of the Academy, 141 - 147 ; 
AristotePan, 169 - 162, 172 - 1S6 ; 
nature of hiatus in jVristoieiian, 
167 f. ; object of Aristotelian, to 'oi^ 
^ ov, 173; inciirled in Physics, by 
Stoics, 261. 

Method, Zeno’s, 38 ; Socratic, 73, 74, 
94 ; Sophistic, 73 ; of Euclides, 84 ; 
of division by dichotomy, 98 ; 
Platonic idea of, 129. 

Microcosm, 272. 

Middle term, relation of, to the con- 
clusion, 188 ; in the inductive argu- 
ment, 189 ; terms, limitation of 
number of, 196. 

Mill, J. S., view of logic, 260 n. 

Minor term, 189. 

Moderation 293 n. 

Monism, of the Eleatics, 31 ; of the 
Stoics, 258; in physics, 264; in 
theory of knowledge, 275 ; in 
ethics, 292, 291. ^ _ 

Monsters (repara), deviations from 
type, 157. 

Morality, Protagoras concerned with, 
69, 71 ; Socrates on, 75 ff. ; Stoic, 
289-294. « 

Motion, Zeno’s arguments against, 
39 f. ; confusion of abscnute and 
relative, 40 ; Melissus on qualitative 
alteration as disfcinctff from, 41 ; 
revolving, of Anaxagoras’ matter, 
52 ; the source of, povs, ih, ; of the 
atoms, 01 ; explanation of, 62 ; 
vortex, 63 ; Diodorus’ arguments 
against, 85 ; self-originating, soul 
the jjrincipie of, 125, 142: Aris- 
totle’s theory, 135 ; the first cause 
of, 136, 160, 248 ; teleological 
direction of, 136 ; and change in 
general, 155 and n. ; subdivisions of, 
155 n. ; to cause, function of the 
soul, dependent on sense-apprehen- 
sion, 164 f. ; cosmic, and the soul, 
200 ; relation of pleasure, pain, and 
to, 203, 204 ; di^culties 
of Aristotelian theory of, 254 f, ; 
processes of soul, 258 n. 

Multiplicity, Zeno’s arguments against, 
38 ; and#* unity, 222 ; of intelligible 
essence^ of the world of generation, 
248. See also Plurality. 

Mythology, influence on philosophy, 
2, 3 ; popular, Democritus’ explan- 


ation of, 64 ; Sophistic speculation 
on, 70 and n. 

Names, importance of, in Heraclitus, 
48 ; in Antisthenes, ih,, 82. 

Natural types, Ideas as, 106, y.3 ; 
theology, Plato’s, in the Lmes, 
139. 

Nature, ordinary knowledge afnong 
the Greeks, S ; distinction between 
conventiop and, Sophists on, 70^ 
Atomists on, ih. ; Plato on, 160 ; 
chance and spontaneity in, 137, 
157 ; in Platonic school, 145 f. ; 
Aristotle’s conception of, 139, 154, 
156; gradaMon of fixed types in, 
141 n., 154, 156, 157, 171, 172, 181- 
194, 236, 270; deviation from, 
157 ; cause in the world genera- 
tion, 166 ; In Strato, 257 n. ; in 

' Stoics, 263-274 ; conformity ^with, 
289, 290, 291. 

Nebular® th^ry, analogy of Anaxi- 
mander’s speculations with, 12, 

Necessity, in Democritus, 62 ; in 
Timmis, 120 f . ; In propositions, 
1707191. 

Negation, Plato’s explanation of, in 
Ideal realm, 98. 

Negatives ex<!luded fron\ the Ideas, 
146. 

Nemesius. See Index of Authorities. 

_ Neo-Platonism, doctrines of, 183 ; as a 
development of Aristotelian theo- 
logy, ih.^ interpretati^ of Aris- 
totelian doctrine of 239, 252 ; 
doctrine of absorption in the absol- 
ute, 253. 

Nomenclature, unscientific (Aristotel- 
ian), 213. 

Nominalism, Antisthenes’, 81, *^259, 
265 n. ; in the Stoic philosophy, 
259, 265 n., 277, 288. 

Notion, general, in Socrates, 74, 87 ; 

r class-notion, 86; Idea as generic, 
86, 133 ; Idea as, in the mind, 106 ; 
common (Stoic), 280, 286. 

Numbers, Pythagorean theory of, 21 ; 
the essence of things, ih. ; conceived 
arithmetically by Pythagoras, 23 ; 
space dimensions of, ih, ; doctrine of 
proportion of, ih, ; barrenness of 
the Pythagorean theory, 24 ; separ- 
ated by void, 25 ; indivisibility of, in 
space, 26 ; type of Idea, in TimcB-us, 
124 ; Speusippus’ view of, 141, 142 ; 
Ideas as, ib.; Xenocrates’ view, 145 ; 
Ideas distinguished from, by Plato, 
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as 143 and ii. ; Xeno- 

crates’ view of mtdligihiUa as, 146. 

Nutrition, simplest function of life, 
164, 200, 202 5 necessity of, 203; 
senses necessary for, 204 ; distinc- 
tion between sensitive and nutritive 
functions, 208. 

Objett of appreliension, the immedi- 
ate, f. 

Objective philosophy replaced by sub- 

** Jective, 67. * 

Objectivity, 283, ^85. 

Octahedron, Pythagorean equivalent 
of air, 25. * % 

Odd and even, distinction important 
in Pythagoreanism, 23. 

OJjiGia (Stoic view), 290 ; primary, ib, ; 
mropB(^ara, 291. 

One, Pythagorean theory of, 23 ; Xeno- 
ph^es on, 31 ; Ionic conception, 
ib, ; Eleatic doctrine, 35 ; Zeno’s 
arguments, 38 ; identiied by 
Euclides with the Go?d, 84; the, 
and the Many, 14 n., 105, 107, 111, 
130, 234 ; Speusippus on, 141-143 ; 
Aristotle’s criticism, of, ih. ; tXeno- 
crates on, 145, 147 ; Aristotle’s doc- 
trine of the, 1.59, 168; the Eleatic, 
168 ; negative charadler of the, ih. 

Opinion (S^a), and truth, 32; and 
knowledge, 80, 83 ; Platonic anti- 
thesis, 99-103 ; antithesis between 
science and (Aristotle), 170, 177, 
178 ; transition from, •to science, 
178 ; as flinction of understanding, 
213 ; and Stoic tro^xis, 281 and n. 

Opposites, Anaximander’s doctrine of 
the, 8 ; Pylihagorean, 23 f. ; in 
Parmenides, 33. 

Oppisition, im|iication of harmony in, 
jfccording to Heraclitus, 45 ; nature 
of logical, 176 ; fundamental to 
thought and elaboration, 196. 

Order in the universe, in Heraclitu% 
46 ; result of povs, 53 f,; in Stoics, 
288, 289, 290, 291. 

^ Organ, central, 214. 

Organic world represented by Ideas 
{Thiwus), 123 ; life, relation to soul 
(Aristotle), 164 ; connexion, ih. 

Organism, view of the universe as an, 
247, 290. 

Orphic doctrin^, connexion with 
Pythagoreanism, 19. 

Pain (AiJitt;), cause of movement, 66, 
203. 


Pancctius (Stoic, middle school), 261 

n. 

Parmenides, 32 ; ins poem, ih. ; his 
teaching, 32-36 ; Plato’s reference 
to, 37 Leucippus, follower of, IS ; 
contradiction of his doct^dne by the 
Atomists, 60; his one predication, 
87. 

Parmenides (Platoiftic dialogue), criti- 
cism of Ideal theory in, 105-108 ; 
its nature, 107 ; 105 ; 

ideas as notions or rrapaddyfiara^ 
106; ‘ the Third Man’ argument in, 
ih., 139 ; answers to contemporary 
criticisms, 107^ 108 ; relation of true 
being to the world of generation, 
109 ; negative treatment, ih.., 1 10 ; 
Ideas and the inorganic, 123 ; 
theory of Ideas in, 139, 

Particular, relation of, to the Ideas, 
89, 98, 100, 104, 105, 107, Hi, 130- 
134 ; Aristotle’s criticism of Plat.o’s 
treatment, 134, 135; antithesis 
between universal and, Plafeonic, 
179 ; knowledge of, 

184 and •n. ; apprehension of, by 
sense- perception, 185, 193 ; induc- 
tion from, 185; character of emr 
knowledge of, 186. 

Ptmi Naturalla, tractates of Aris- 
totle, 213. 

Pearson, Fraynicnts of OleantkcH, 262 
n., 206 11 ., 270 n. ; Pntgmenk f/ 

» Zeno, 265 n., 266 n,, 271 n,, 276 u., 
277 n., 278 n., 279 n., 280 n., 281 n., 
282 n. 

Per aeddem {Kark per- 

ception, 206 and n. 

Percepta, 82, 109. 

Perception. See Sense-perception* 

Perfect action, 291, 294; happiness, 
294. 

Peripatetics, doctrine of i-eason, 249, 
250, 251 ; Strato of Lampsacus, 
250 ; Alexander of Aphrodislas, iih ; 
modid cation of Aristotelianism, 257 ; 
relation to the .Stoics, 257 and n., 
259, 260. 

Permanence of type, 230. 

Persplcuitas, term used for 

the iMpyeia. of presentation^, 2791 - 

Pheedo (Platonic dialogue), chronology 
of, 96 ; doctrine of kpdprriens in, 1 02 ; 
relation of Idea t# particulars, and 
between Ideas, 105 ; souband bofiy, 
115 ; eternity of the cycle of gen- 
eration, 116; relation of the soul 
to the ideas and the Idea of Life, 
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ib. ; the soul as the first principle 
of change, ih> 

Phjcdrus (Epicurean), 260 n, 

Phwdrus (Platonic dialogue), chrori" 
ology of, 96 ; account of generalisa- 
tion in, JOO ; doctrine of dudfiPTjffis 
in, 102; the soul the principle of 
self -originating change, 116 ; soul 
has vision of tl^ Ideas, 117 ; elab- 
oration of position of, in Laws, iK 

Phenomenal, to ‘ preserve ’ the, 51, 69 
and n. 

Pherecydes, 5. 

PMlelms (Platonic dialogue), connex- 
ion between One and Many, 111 ; 
classification of kinds of existence, 
112 ; place of Ideas in classification, 
ih. ; lower limit of sensation, 126. 

Philo of Larissa (New Academy), 
260 u. 

Philodemus (Epicurean), treatise on 
logic, 260 n. See also Index of 
Authorities. 

Philolaus (Pythagorean), on the soul, 
26 and n. ; threefold division of 
reality, 144. 

Philosophy, distinguished from wisdom 
by Socrates and Plato, 108 ; depend- 
ent on the existence of Ideas, ib. 

Physical, tlie Ionian school, in its 

’ ideas, 17 ; F4leatic doctrine not, 34. 

Physics, Stoic, 263-274 ; metaphysics 
and, 261 f. 

Place, existence of (Stoic view), 287. ' 

Placita philosophorma, c^ee Pseudo- 
Plutarch in Index of Authorities. 

Plato, influence of earlier thinkers on, 
1, 72, 97 ; influence on Aristotle, 
1, 138, 149, 158, 163, 233 ; refer- 
ence to Alcmeeon of Croton, 27 ; to 
Parmenides, 37 ; to Zeno, ib. ; on 
Heraclitus, 42, 44, 46, 47 ; on 

Anaxagoras’ vovs, 62, 53 ; defini- 
tion of Sophist, 68 ; criticism of 
Sophists, 69 and n. ; on Protagoras, 
71 ; Socrates, 76, 77 ; reference to 
the Gyrenaics, 79 ; opposition to 
Antisthenes’ nominalism, 79-82 ; on 
the problem of error, 82 ; on 
complex apprehensions, 8*3 ; on the 

♦ 'M.egafiaus,^ 87, 88 ; theory Ideas 
{q.v,), early, 91-103 ; later, 104-113, 
119-128 ; development in, 92 ; Aris- 
totle 0 Uf«the/iA, 93, 98, 127, 132- 

135, 179; dualism, 97-101, 130, 

258, 275 ; and 97- 

101, 170, 177, 178; on induction 

and definition, 97, 98; method of 


dichotomy, 98 ; conception of scale 
of existence, 102 ; vovs and dmvoia, 
101 ; dpdfjLvriffts, 102 ; doctrine of 
the soul, 103, 114-120, 135, 147, 
183, 164,, 199, 200; the One and 
the Many, 107, 111 ff., 130; 
absolute and relative knowledge, 
existence, 106-108, 119, 129, 254 n.; 
school of, 138 - 147 ; difference 
between Aristotle and, ^49 - 151, 
163, 164, 238, 239 ; correlation of 
reality anB. knowledge, 97, 129, 130, 
226, 246 ; intelligibility as con- 
stancy, 240, 241 ; influence on 
Stoicism, 258, ^69, 275. ^ See also 
Ideas, theory of; and Index of 
Authorities: 

Pleasure, 66, 79, 100, 203, 293. 

Plurality, attacked by &no, 37 ; 
numerical, as accident of real sub- 
jects, 180 ; nature of, 182 ; of fixed 
types, ib. ; absent from the Sivine, 
183 ; and unity, in the same 
mental fifhction, 212. 

Plutarch. See Index of Authorities. 

Politics, effect on Greek culture, 68 ; 
subdivision of Stoic ethics, 262. 

Politious (Platonic dialogue), 98. 

Polytheism, criticised by Xenophanes, 
30. # 

Polyxenus, ‘ the Third ^ 11 / 89, 107. 

Posidonius (Stoic, middle school), 
261 n. 

Potential existence, Aristotelian doc- 
trine, attacked by Diodorus, 84. 

Potentiality (Si/m/xis), as t^rm of pro- 
cess, 155 ; matter and, 156, i58, 
201 ; God and, 161 ; of life, in 
body, 201 ; first «nd subsequent 
realisation of, 202 ; realisation of, 
tlmough sense - perteption, 20^; in 
reference to vovs, 217-220, 228, 247. 

Predication, difficulties involved by 
the Eleatic principle, 47 ; Antis- 

^ thenes’ view, 80; Megarian view, 
86 f. j Parmenides on, 87 ; in Plato, 
105, 110; final subjeetj of, 153 1, 
175, 182, 191, 192, 194, 197, 202. ' 

Preller. See Bitter. 

Premisses, in apodictic and dialectic, 
170, 178, 190; in the syllogism 
(ordinary), 188 ; in the induciiye 
syllogism, 189. • ’ 

Pre-Platonic philosophy, its influence 
on Plato, 1 ; speculations on the 
material cause, 3, 6 ff. 

Presentation {^papraala), 278 and n, 
ff., 287 ; truth of, 278, 279; per- 
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spicuity (Mpyeta), 279; convinc- 
ing {mrakTiTtTiKi}), 280 and n., 281, 
284 ; modern uj^e oi: term, 283 ; 
corporeality of, 287. 

Primary qualities, distinguished by 
Democritiis from secondary, 54, 63 ; 
tfe only really existent (erep) quali- 
ties, ih ; duties, 290. 

Prim«? Mover {Tpcarov Ktmvp\ neces- 
sity forj 160 ; completed actuality, 
ib. ; and the world of change, 161 ; 
’’God, 226, 248. ** 

Principle, in Pre-Platonic philosophy, 
3, 6, 7, 15, 21 ; in Plato, 112, 116 ; 
principles, two, <4 Hafco, Aristotle 
on, 1 2.8 ; in Speusippus, 141 S. ; in 
Xenocrates, 145, 14/ ; of motion, 
160, 163 ; logical, Aristotelian divir 
sion oif^Koival olK^iai 

(general and special), 171, 172 ; 4^ 
Sy, ; of contradiction, 172-177; 
necessity of first, 190 f., 196 ; vital 
principle, 200; first, an d'» reason, 
232-2J39 ; relation, to dcBaonstration, 
232 ; apprehension of, ih,y 233 ; and 
scientific knowledge, 235. 

Privation (crr€pii]<ns), negative ekment 
in change (/tera/SoX?)), 155. 

Proclus, 21, 22, See also Index of 
Authorities. ^ 

Prodicus, speculations of, 70 n. 

Proof, nature of, 174 ; and the pidn- 
ciple of contradiction, ik, 175; 
induction and, 188 f . ; no infinite 
regi'ess of, 190, 193, 196.^ 

Protagoras, Relativism of, relation to 
Atomism, 65, 66 ; philosophical type 
of Sophist, 69 ; his viewy's, 70, 71 ; 
effect on th^ C>Teuaics, 79; and 
contradiction, 177. 

P^otatgorm (PlatDnic dialogue), 71. 
Providence, theory of, 254 and n. 
pTudentia^ 293 n. 

Pseudo - Aristotle. See Index of 
Authorities. ^ 

Pseudo - Plutarch. See Index of 
Authorities. 

♦Psychology, line of development, 3 ; 
Pythagorean, *26-28 ; in Smpeclocies, 
5S; Democritus on, 64; theory of 
simulacra^ iki Platonic, 114-318; 
Aristotelian, 163-169, 199 - 231^; 

difficulties of Arisiotelian, 167- 
169, 224, 22J>, 248 ; difference 
between Platonic and Aristotelian, 
199, 200; general nature of the 
soul, 199-204; the sensitive soul, 
204-213 ; intermediates between 


sense - perception and reason, 213- 
217 ; the rational soul, 217 * 227 ; 
reason in man and the a]}solute 
reason, 226-231 ; early, and memoiy, 
216 and n. ; Stoic, "266, 271, 272, 
275, 276, 282, 283, 286,^^87; Stoic 
confusion between logic and, 277 ; 
modern, 283 ; distinction between 
elements in wor/l, 286. 

Pyrrho (Sceptic), 260 n. 

Pythagoras, founder of school, IS ; 
geometrical discoveries, 22 ; view 
of the relation between arithmetic 
and geoinetrj", ib. 

Pythagorean sehnol, 17-28; its inde- 
pendence, 1 7 ; lateness of the author- 
ities for, ib . ; loss of early writings 
of, ik ; mathematical studies, ik ; 
views on transmigration, 19 f. ; 
influence of Orphic doctrines, 19 ; 
theory of numbers, 21; statement 
of Aristotle, 20, 21 ; number, the 
essence of things, 21 ; al>stract 
geometry, 22 ; arithmetical con- 
ception of numbers, 23 ; idea of 
oppositeneSs hi things, ih . ; concep- 
tion of the One, ik ; cosniology of, 
24; threefold division of the uni- 
verse, ik ; conception of the Infinite, 
^Ttnpov, 25 ; correspondenco of tho 
elements and solids, ib, ; theory of 
void, ib. ; conception of the universe 
as figiRcd space, 26 ; the indivia- 
* ibic point, ik ; and the doctrine of 
tho soul, 86-28 ; Aristotle on this, 
26, 27 ; definition of virtues, ik ; 
Parmenides’ debt to, 33 ; doctrine 
of incommensurability, 37 ; and the 
later Ideal theory, 95. 

Qualitative alteration, 40 and n. ; 

change, Anaxagoras on, 53 ; distinc- 
. tions, Anaxagoras’ theory of, 54. ' 
Qualities, Democritus’ distinction be- 
tween primary and Bccon<la.ry, 63 f. 
Quality, aljstract notion of, 8. 
Quantity, pure, in the hleal re.alm, 
127. 

Earefaotion and condensatioBj^l, 16. 
Batio, aifiblimetie, in Pythagoreanimh, 
21 ; of the elements 120 ; 

geometric, of space, 122 ; of sensa- 
tion, 126 ; of the h.?has, ^5, 1 28. 
Eeaefcion of the mind, 282, ‘i85. 
Realisation of ends, nature as process 
of, 3 r>5 ; of potentialiiy, first and 
subsequent, 202 ; soul as first, ik 
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Eeality, concrete, abstraction from, 
15 ; Xenophanes’ view of, 31 ; 
Eleatic conception of, 34 ; liow far 
non-corporeal, 35, 40 ; Atomist con- 
ception of. according to Aristotle, 
G4 ; corporeal, 87 ; intelligible, 89 ; 
in early Ideal theory, 97 ; corre- 
lated with knowledge in Greek 
speculation, iS#.; relation to -world 
of change, 99, 101, 102, 150 j unity 
of, 143 ; apprehension of, by the 
soul, 166 ; nature of, a combination 
of matter and form, 167, 201 ; 
propositions concerning sum-total 
of, 173 ; connexion of thinking 
with, 175 ; apprehension of, the 
principle of contradiction and, 176 ; 
Platonic amended definition, 265, 
266, 267 ; corporeality of. Stoic 
view, 265-269, 286-288. 

Eeason (rous), in Anaxagoras, 52 ; in 
Plato, 101 ; divine element in the 
soul (Aristotle), 166 ; relation of, to 
soul, 167 ; independent of the body, 
•lb, ; its immortality, 168 ; function 
of, 190, 195 ; and intluction, ib , ; 
as source of primary data, ih. ; 
peculiar to man, 204 and n, ; inter- 
mediates between sense-perception 
and, 213-217*, operation through 
(paprdcrfjLara, 215-217 ; the national 
soul, 217-227 ; in man and absolute 
reason, 227-231 ; as facul^ of first 
principles, 232-239; later interpre-* 
tations of, 239 ; relaMon to lower 
faculties, 243, 249 ; nature of its 
apprehension, 243 ; knowledge of 
itself, 225. 244 ; active and passive, 
220, 239, 244, 246, 249-251 ; relation 
of, in man, to divine, 245 ff. ; rela- 
tic>n to the intelligible, 24 S, 249 ; 
Peripatetic and Stoic doctrine, 249, 
250, 251 ; Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
250, 251 ; Averroes, 251 ff. ; diffi- 
culties of Aristotelian theory, 254,^ 
255 ; material nature of (Stoic) ; 
272 ; as material basis of the 
universe, ib.; as highest degree of 
tension {vovs), 271 ; and sense-per- 
cepi^n, 275 f. ; life according to, 
^291; unity of, 292. 

Eeasoning, existence of Ideas, basis of, 
108 ; from particulars to particulars, 
185 ; no4 aff^ted by nature of pre- 
misses^l87 ; and reason, 195 ; func- 
tion of man, 204. 

Kelative and absolute, 106 ; knowledge 
(Aristotle), 186, 188. 


Eelativism, of Protagoras, relation of 
Atomist doctrine to, 65 ; Cyrenaie 
doctrine of, 79.. 

Eeiativity, of matter, 158 ; of function 
of induction, 195; of evil, 274 and 
n. ; of moral quality of actions, 
291, 292. ^ • 

Eeligious, revival, and Orphic doc- 
trines, 19 ; tendency in Heratlitus, 
41; ^ • 

Eeminiscence {dvdfjiyficns)^ Plato’s 
theory ot, 102 f. ; in Aristotle, 2Cft, 
213; distinguished irom memory 
and imagination, 216 ; early psycho- 
logy of, ib. imd*n. ; and association, 
217. , ^ 

Republic of Plato, 96 ; early theory of 
Ideas in, ib.^ 99 ; attempt ih, to 
connect the two realms^! objects, 
101 ; theory of in, ih, ; 

twofold division of the intelligible 
in, ih, ; twofold division of world 
of gtflieration in, 102; conception 
of gi’adafion in, opposed to hfdfx- 
pTjffis, ib. ; treatment of Ideas 
in, compared with that in Sophist, 
110; concrete conceptions in, and 
later Ideal theory, 128. 

Republic of Zeno, 259. 

Bhetoric, taught by the Sophists, 68 ; 
early Sophists and, 69* subdivision 
of Stoic logic, 262 and n. 

Bitter and Preller, Ilistoria Philo- 
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Eoman world and latei 

’ Stoicism, 


261 ; system of jurisprudence, ib. ; 
Stoicism, practical character of, *263. 

Scale of existence, 102 ; of functions 
of living beings, 164, 165, 200. 

Sceptic phii^osophy, Attmisin as, 65 ; 
criticism of the Stoics, 260 and n., 
261, 277, 294 n.; Carneados, 200 ii., 
261 ; problem of knowledge, 262 ; 
use of the <rwp€lr 7 }$, 294 n. 

Scholastics^ on the etenfity of the 
world of generation, 161 ; on the 
‘animal soul,’ 165. 

Schwegler, Ili^torp of FMlosophj, 
Aristotle’s conception of God, 161, 
162. 

Scigiice and opinion, Plat- 

onic antithesis, iM, 100 ff, ; in Aris- 
totle, 170, 177, 178 ; apodictic. 
170 ; nature of its premisses, ib, ; 
transition to, from opinion, 178 ♦ 
point of view of, 191 ; absence of 
real, from Stoic physics, 267 ; Stoic 
theory of, 280, 2S6. 

Scott, Y7., Fraf/metita /Icrcnlanensuf^, 
260 m 

Secondary qualities, distinguiKhed by 
Democritus from primary, 5-3, 63 : 
existing by convention {vbjxcp), 63 ? 
correlation wi*h combinations of 
atoms, lb.; in TiniauSj 122. 

Seeds, Anaxagoras’, 49. 

Self-preservation, primitive impulse of 
man, 2S9, * 


Self-realisation, 245 ; in the contem- 
plative life, ih. 

Seneca (late Stoic schnnl), 261 m, 274. 
See also Index of Authorities. 

Sense-perception, HeraelitiLs on. 14, 
47 ; Lucretius on, 47 ; Aiiaxa- 

goras on, 54 ; Empedocles* dcictrino 
of, 58 ; Democritus on, 61 ; Pn>ta- 
goras on, 71 ; @yrenaic view, 79 ; 
ultimates of Antisthenes iippre- 
hended by, 81 ; and image, S3 ; 
Megarian rejection of, 84 ; in Plato, 
93, 95, 99-102; subjectivity of 
(TiTna'ufi), 121 f., 125; lower iimit 
of {PhUehtisJ^ 126 ; in sc'hool of 
Plato, 140, 142, 144; contrasted 
with reasoning, 186, 183 ; nu)de of 
apprehension of particulars, 135, 
193, 195; in the scale of organic 
functions, 164 11*., 200, 202; char- 
acteristic of animal life, 203 ; gnidfi- 
tion in, 204 ; the five senses. 205 ; 
specific sensibles (fSia al(T&rird\ 205- 
208 ; common sensibles (itaipk tttrr- 
$7}Td)f ih.^ per accidni$, 206 : rh 
discriminative faculty, 208 ; clfs- 
tinction between sensitive ami 
nutritive faculties, ih. ; nature of, 
209 ; cliange involved in, realibatirm 
of potentiality, ih, ; relation of, to 
its f%jcct, ib., 210; con«ciousncs,*i 
of, ih.^ f. ; intermediates tween 
reason and, 213-217; distiiiguished 
from imagination, 213, 214 ; truth 
of, 214 ; Filiation of ^drrao’/xa to, 76,, 
215 ; comparison with reason {mvs), 
217, 218; identical with seni^ible 
form, 219 ; .simplicity of, 223 ; uni- 
fying function of, and J'oys, 76., 
224 ; faculty of all Hvmg creatures, 
233 ; memory arising from, ik, 234 ; 
concrete imagery of, 237 ; universal 
of, 242 and u. , 243 ; emd rea,'f>n 
(Stoics), 275, 276 and n., 279 ; func- 
tions of, 276 and n., 277 ff. ; as an 
impression, 278 ; as an alteration, 
ib, ; presentation (<|javTarrta), ih, u \ ; 
objectivity, 283. 

Sensible^, comiiion and sp.ecific (KOLira, 
tbia, o^(T67}rd), 205-208; aifrelnr^- 
sion of, 206 ; dkerimi nation of, "10 1 - 
209, 212 ; common, hwwm in Aris- 
totle’s account of, 2J3. 

Separahilitv of the Ideas, 9# ; of roO?, 
217. " « 

Separation of things from the infinite. 
Anaximander’s doctrine of the, 8 f, : 
of the numbers, Pythagorean theory. 
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25 ; of tilings by Anaxagoras^ 
53 ; of things by hate, Empedocles, 
56. 

Sextus Empiricus (Sceptic), quotation 
from Democritus, 65 j authority for 
Speusipp^s, 130, 140 ; for Stoics, 
260 n. See also Index of Author- 
^ ities. 

Siebeck, on Amt^le’s criticism of 
Plato, 138. 

Simon (Sceptic), 260 n. 

Simples, 82. 

Simplicity of sense - perception ‘and 
intuition, *228. 

Simplicius, See Inde^ of Authorities, 

Simulacra (e/S^jAa), Democritus's 
theory of, 61. 

Sleep, Aristotle’s tractate on, 213. 

Socrates, as a Sophist, 6S, 72 ; and 
the Eristics, 69 ; relation to Plato- 
nic doctrine, 72; external features 
of method, 73 ; special processes, 
74 ; practical end, 75 ; ethics, 76 f. ; 
induence on Cyrenaics, 78 ; on An- 
tisthenes, 79 ; on Euclides, 83 ; 
Aristotle on Ms relation to the 
Ideal theory, 94 ; his view of the 
essential, il), ; and of universals and 
definitions, ih . ; in Parriunides, 105, 
106 ; in PhUclxis, 112. 

Sopimt (Platonic dialogue), reference 
to Megarians, 87 ; compand with 
the PurrumldcSf 110 ; treatment of 
non-being, i6. ; element of relations 
among the Ideas, ib. % compared 
with the Mepvblia^ ib.; identity and 
difference, relation of, to the Ideas, 
124 ; theory of Ideas in, 139. 

Sopliivsts, place in G-reek philosophy, 

67 ; connexion with education, 

68 ; teachers of rhetoric, 68 ; 
meaning of the name, ib. ; not a 
philosophical sect, ib. ; Plato and 
Aristotle on, ib., 69 and n. ; influ- 
ence on Greek character, 69 ; types 
of, ib. and n. ; speculations of, on 
practical problems, education, art, 
70 ; distinction between conven- 
tion and nature, ib. See, also 
Protagoras and Gorgias, 

Soul, mythical view of the, 2 ; early 
denotation of the term, 7, ; Pytha- 
gorean conception of, 26 ; Aristotle 
on concefJtion of, ib. , 27 ; separabil- 
ity fronf body, according to Pytha- 
goreans, 27 ; Alcmmon of Croton on, 
ib. ; Parmenides on, 33 ; Heracli- 
tus’s conception of, 45 ; Empedocles 


on, 68 ; functions of, in Plato, 103 ; 
drd/xi^iicris and, ih. ; immortality of 
(Phado), ib . ; Plroonic doctrine of, 
11 4-118 ; relation to Ideas, 103, 114, 
115, 117, 118; relation to Idea of 
.life, 116; principle of change, 117, 
125 ; composite natme, 120, 122 ; 
relation to vovs, 117,' 119, 131 ; in- 
destructibility of, 131 ; iilter- 
mediate, ib, ; good and baa (X«ws), 
117, 132 ; Aristotle on, 135 ; Speu-^ 
sippua on, Xenocrates’ definition of, 
142, 147; Aristotle on, 163-169, 190- 
231 ; as actuality {syr^Xix^ia) of 
body, 163 if; functions of the, 

164 f . ; dependence on the body, 

165 and n. ; individuality of, 165 ; 

nature ‘ of its immortality, ih. ; 
divine element in, povs (Wtellect), 
166 ; apprehension by, of the real, 
ih. ; , relation to intellect, 167 ; rgen- 
eral nature of, 199-204 ; Platonic 
view of? 190, 200 ; scale of functions 
of, 200, 202, 203, 204 ; the sensi- 
tive, 204-213 ; unity of, 207 ; func- 
tion of, ib., 208, 211 ; imtui-e of 
operation, 208, 209 ; consciousness 
of perception, 210 f. ; intermediates 
between sense and reason, 213-217 ; 
the rational, 1.1 7-227 ; as eld&v, 

218 ; POPS in the human, 210 and 
n., 243, 246 ; unity of, 219 ; poten- 
tiality and actuality in, ih., 220; 
immortality of, as percipient of 
truth, 22i ; pops as faction of, 
223, 227 ; dependence of, on ma- 

' torial conditions, 220 ; severance of 
j'oas from, ib. and n. material basis 
of, 230, 231 ; later interpretations 
of Aristotle’s conception, 249 ff. ; 
corpoj'eal nature ot (Stoics), 966, 
272, 275; parts of the, 276; rela- 
tion between TjyepopiKop and the 
senses, 277 ; reaction of the, 282, 

^ 285 ; individual structure of the, 
286. ^ 

Space, in Pythagorean , theory, 25 f. ; 
divisibility of, in Zeno and the 
Megarians, 39 f., 85 ; in TimmuSj 

' 122, 125; factors of, 294. 

Species, enumeration^ of, in the induc- 
tive syllogism, 189'; continuation 
of, 203. 

Specific difference, ultimate, in classi- 
fication, 154, 180 f. 

Speculation, early Greek, and the 
theory of Ideas, 91 ; Greek, identi- 
fies truth and reality, 97. 
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Speneerj H., Btoic atiticiijation of, 
281 n. 

Speusippiis, dootJiJies of, 139-143. 

Spinoza, procedure of, compared with 
PMo’s, 131. 

Spontaneity (to avr6ixaTov) in Aris- 
totle’s theory of nature, 137, 137 
and 31. 

St j^uguHtine, interpretation of the 
Idealtheory, 100. 

^Stijuuiation, of the sens^ organ, 214 ; 
cause of <pdvTaiTiiia^ ih., 215. 

StobiGus, 260 12 . See also Index of 
Authorities. 

Stoic philosophy,# peiiods, 259 ; the 
later Stoics, 258, 259, 261 and n., 
263, 275 ; the Middle Stoics, 259, 
201 and n., 275 ; the early Stoics, 
258, ^59 and n., 261-294; inhu- 
ence of Aristotle, 249 f,, 258, 
2|f3, 269, 270 ; of Heraclitus, 45 
i, 258; of Antisthenes and the 
Cynics, 83, 258 f.,' 265 ti. ; mon- 
ism, ‘'258; empiricisin, 259, 277; 
criticised by the lilpieureans, Scep- 
tics, and Academics, 260; authori- 
ties ioVi'ik n. ; influence oit Rome, 
261 ; division of philosophy into 
logic, physics, ethics, 261 i ; in- 
fluence of pro-Plat#iic speculation, 
263 ; puj-sics, 263-274; develop- 
ment of Aristotle’s doctrine of form 
and matter, 264 ; antithesis be- 
tween active and passive, 264, 26i^ 
and n,, 266 ; defiuitiofi of real ex- 
isteBce,^265, 266 ; corporeal nature 
of reality, 265, 266, 286 ; matter 
a.s fire, 266 ; form as rdvos, ih . , 
267 ; individuality of roros, 267 
and n. ; vpdiTr} ilArj, 268 ; fcpd(ns, 
271 and*n. ; interdependence of 
the universe, 269 ; ih and 

n., 270,^71 ; T^ros, 270; degrees of 
tension, ih.^ 272, 275 ; Adyoi, Ih, 
271 ; €|«s, ; 

TO 7}y€pioviKUf 272 and m, 276, 277; 
macrocosm and miercxrosin, 272 ; 
rritionality of the universe, ih, 274; 
God germinal reason, 273 ; me- 
chanical view of the universe, /5., 
27 4 ; denial of free will, ik ; problem 
f»f evil, ik ; theoiy of knowledge, 
275 - 288 ; relation of yovs to 
oXaB7](TLs, 275j^i. ; (pavracrla^ 278 and 
n. ff. ; criterion oi knfmdodge, 278 
f, ; ipavraa-ia 2S0 and 

m, 281, 284 ; Koival ^vvoim, 280 ; 
doctrine of the (T09!>6y,^231 and 


n, ; <3ru7/mTa0€<Tty, 279, 2S0 in, 252, 
2S3, 285 ; ‘ belief,’ 2S5 ; reaction 
of the soul, 2S2, 285 ; exisioncc of 
the Incorporeal, 280, 2SS ; distinc- 
tion between the true and the real 
existent, 28S; ethics, 25^^-294 ; idea- 
tifleation of good and beautiful, 
291 ; nature of virtue, ih. ; unity of 
virtue, 292 ; piiimary virtues, ik, 
293 ; difiiculties of Stoic monism, 
294 and n. 

Strato of Lampsacus, 250 ; leader o! 
Peripatetic school, 257 n. ; char- 
acteristics of his teachiiig, ih. 

Subject [rb uTtmeup^vov)^ of predicates, 
153 ; of p.iETa^oKk 155 ; as 
(compound), 156 ; the concrete in- 
dividual as, 154, 182 1 ; living body 
as, 202; of vision, 203 ; identity of, 
212 ; Aristotle’s view of the indi- 
vidual, 231. 

Subjective philosophy, appearance of. 
67 ; historical causes of, ik ; and 
objective, ik, 72. 

Substance, reference to Spinoza’s, 
181 ; to •Locke's, 153. 

Sun, in Anaximander’s cosimdogy, 10; 
roils compared to, by Plato, 220 n. ; 
identified by (Jleanthes with rb 
TiyepiOPiKov, 272 n, 

Su3'vi*/al of the flt, Empedocles on the, 

O/. 

Syilogi!?!n, use of, in apodictic know- 
ledge and dialectic, 170, 172, 178; 
natui'e oi, 1S6, 187 ; and induction, 
ik, 188 f. ; the inductive _ (b 
eTrayMyTis (rvhKoyi(Tp6s], 189. 

S^hiposium (Platonic dialogue), chron- 
ology of, 96 ; early theory of Ideas 
in, ih. 

Synthesis, 223. 

Tannery, P., Boie^ice helUne, 10 n» 

Taste {ywerts), animal sense, 204. 

Teleological view, of the body, Plato, 
122 ; of sense-perception (Arist<.»tlc), 
204, 205, 210; Stoic identification 
of, with mcishaniual, 273, z7l. 

Temperance, primary Stoic virtue, 
293. _ ^ 

Tensiofi {t6vos\ Stoic theory of, 

267 ; individuality of, 267 ; degrees 
of, as law of Tcpevp.a, 270, 271 ; us 
ratios, 271. * % 

Tetrahedron, Pythagoreai^ equivalent 
of fire, 25. 

Thales, his RpeculatiauR, 5-7. 

Thcuitcim (Platonic dialogue), refer- 
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enee to tlie Cyrenaics, 79 ; refer- 
ences to Antisthenes, SI, 83. 
Theinistius. See Index of Author- 
ities. 

Theology, popular, Xenophanes' criti- 
cism of, <|S0 ; Democritus', 64, 12 ; 
Aristotle's, 161 f., 183, 248 j diffi- 
culties of Aristotelian, 255 ; Stoic, 
262, 267, 268 aud n., 273. 
Theophrastus, his account of Anaxi- 
mander, 7, 8 n. ; criticism of De- 
mocritus, 64 ; importance as histor- 
ian of philosophy, 140. See also 
Index of Authorities. 

Theory of Knowledge, f-Atomists', 65 ; 
in Soplnsts, 7l f. ; Socrates', 73 ff . ; 
Cyrenaic, 79 ; Antisthenes’, ib. ffi ; 
Euclides’, S3 ffi ; Plato's, 94 f., 98 
ffi, 106 ffi, 110 f. ; Aristotle’s, 170- 
^ ^^'l^s-physicai principles of, 
I^V'182 ; difficulties of Aristotle’s, 
177, 178, 1795 Aristotle's solution 
of the problem, 182 f. ; difficulties 
of this solution, 183 ffi ; ultimate 
data, 190-192, 195 ; difficulties of 
the theory, 195 f. 5 part of Stoic 
logic, 262 Stoic, 275-288 ; tendency 
to empiricism and nominalism, 277 ; 
treatment of aXcrdiijirLSf ih. f. 5 (pau- 
Tcto'/a, 278 and n. ffi ; criterion of 
knowledge, 278-286. «• 

Thing and quality, conception of, 8. 
Third Man, the,’ argument first 
enunciated by Poiyxenus, 89, 107 ; 
in Parmenide&, 106, 189; in Aris- 
totle, 107 5 in Mcpuhlic and Timtmis. 
119 n. 

Thomas Aquinas, 251 n. 

Tliouglit, and the principle of contra- 
diction, 172-17/5 187 ; discursive, 
and intuition, 195-198. 

TiihcviiB (Platonic dialogue), expository 
nature of , 1 1 4 5 eternity of the world 
of generation {yhecns), 116 ; ipvx^ 
and vovs, 117 f. 5 metaphysic of, 
119-1285 ^TjfLiovpySs and cosmos, 
119: nature and function of the 
soul, ib,, 120, 124, 125; generation 
of the universe, 120, 121; the errant 
cause,*:, 121 5 122, 127; Ideas 

m, 12»j>, 124 ; cause of change other 
than soul, 122, 125 ; nature of sen- 
sation, ib,, 126 5 defects of sense- 
perceptio^a, ifo 5 and Speusippus, 
140 n., 6.42; and Xenocrates, 147; 
a philosophical romance, 150. 

X ime, conception of an absolute limit 
of, 15 ; and the "worid of generation, 


116; existence of, Stoic view, 286 
n., 287. 

Touch {a4>4}), fuft-.'clamental animal 
sense, 204. 

Traditional period, transition from, to 
historical, in philosophy, 67. 
Tranquillity, the end of life, Demo- 
critus, 66. 

Transcendentalism, of Plato’s Ideas 
(Timmus), 124. 

Transformatipn, rejected by Anaxa- 
goras, 51. 

Transmigration of souls, view of Pyth- 
agoras, 17, 26 t; connexion with 
Orphic doctrine,^- 19 5 involved the 
idea of a continuous cycle of exist- 
ence, 20 5 in KaSappol of Empedocles, 

55, 58. 

Trendelenburg on povs wa05?Ti^/c(ls, 244 
n. 

Truth, and opinion, Parmenides^ 32 ; 
Atomist criterion of, 65 5 identified 
wdth rCai existence in Greek specula- 
tion, 9 / ; in Plato, 129 f. 5 Dotze on 
Plato's view of, 130 n. ; principle of 
contradiction and, 173-177 5 neces- 
sary« 178 ; necessary, not obtained 
by induction, 189 ; of primary data, 
indemonstrable, 190-192; apprehen- 
sion of, an# POVS, 221, 222, 225 ; 
eternity of, 221, 226, 2iS; Averroes 
on, 253 ; criterion of (Stoic), 279 ff. 
Types, fixed, 141 n., 154, 157, 171. 

" 181 1, 194, 195, 220, 236, 270. 

r 

Ultimate, Trpmrop, Antistliffiies’ theory 
of the nature of, 81 5 subjects, nature 
of, in realm of change, 154 ; specific 
difference, 180 f . ; Ilata of know- 
ledge, 190-192 ; knowledge of, 234 ; 
difference, Aristotle’S view of, 2^9. 
Understanding, and perception, l7; 
in Plato (Bidpoia), 101 ; practical • 
(Biapoia TrpaKTtii'^), as cause in the 
r world of generation (Aristotle), 156; 
in the scale of mental life, 164, 165, 

200, 202, 204 ; imagination discrim- 
inated from, 214 ; function of, 222 ; ^ 
distinguished from povs, 224 ; pre- 
sptatxons^of _the (Stoic), 283,' 
Unification, in intellectual processes, 

223 ; function of povs, 224. . 

Unio, Averroes's doctrine of, 253 and 
11. ' _ ' 

Units, indivisible, in Zeno's argu- 
ments, 38, 85 ; abstract, unrelated, 
of Megarians, 86-89 ; generic char- 
acter <^f intelligible, 107; reality as 
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multiplicity of. Plato on, 109 ; 
iiitelligibie, objects of vovs, 
222 . \ 

Enity, of existence, first statement of, 
ascribed by Aristotle to Xenophanes, 

30 f. ; insistence of the Eleatics on, 

35 ; Zeno’s arguments for, 38 ; of 
nature, Diogenes of Apollonia on, 
54^ Speusippus’ view, 141, 143 ; 
fundanrental principle of Xeno- 
crates, 147 ; indivisible^ of Tima-nSi 

* interpreted by Xenocrates as, ih. ; 
of the divine, 159, 162 ; numerical, 
180 ; as a common sensible, 206 ; of 
the sensitive so»1, ®07 ; and dis- 
crimination, 208 ; ai^d plurality in 
the same function, 212 ; of the soul, 
219 ; of the intelligible, 222, 243 ; 
reduct^m of multiplicity to, by rows, 
223, 224 ; of judgments, 222 ; and 
th^ central sense, ih. ; nature of, 
conveyed by vovs, 224, 225 ; of the 
subject, 231 ; of the cpsm»>s, Stoic 
view, 263, 268 ana n., 269; 

of the system of existence (Aris- 
totle), 264 ; and form, 265 and 
n, ; Stoic tendency to, 29^; of 
virtue, ih. 

Universal, Socrates and Plato on, 94 ; 
relation to the partiiular, 98, 131- 
134 ; antithesis between individual 
and, Aristotle on, 179; reconcilia- 
tion of individual and, 182 fi. ; pro- 
positions, 185, 234 ; in order of our 
knowled^ of, 180; and induction, 
194, 195, 234 ; apprehension of, by 
man, 242 ; of sense, ih. and n. 

Universality of povs (reason), 217. 

Universe, in Anaximander, 7; divided 
by Pythagoreans into three regions, 
24; conceivAl by Pytliagoreans as 
reducible to figures in space, 25; 
element of the divine in (Aristotle), 
227 ; a system, 240 f. ; individuality 
of things in (Stoic), 267, 269, 284^ 
interdependence of parts, 269 ; ra- 
tionality of, 272 ; mechanical eon- 

• ception of, 273, 274. 

* Unmixed/ nature of pov$^ 21 7, 221. 

Tegetable life, distinguished from 
animal, 203. 

Yirtue, Pythagt>rean definitions, 27 ; 
Socratic theory of,^ 76 ; teach- 
ability and unity of, ih. ; lower and 
higher, in Plato, 100 ; of man, moral 
and intellectual, 244 ; Stoic defini- 
tion of, 291, 292; unity ^of, ik; 


fourfold classification of (Plaionic, 
Stoic), 293. 

Tision, Empe<locles’ theory «>f, 53 
and 11 . ; Aristotle on, 203, * 204 , 209 , 
211, 220 and n, 

VisiiTii (term in Cicero). 27^n., 281 n., 
282 . 

Void, Pythagorean, relative, 25 f. ; 
as separating intmbers from one 
another, 25 ; as drawn in by the 
ohpav6s, ih. ; resembling Anaxi- 
menes’ Air, as the principle of 
things, ih. ; absolute, conception of 
Eleatics and Atoniisfcs, ih. ; Atomist 
doctrine of, 6^ ; use of Eleatic doc- 
trine of, 63 ; Anaxagoras’' denial of, 

50 ; Empedocles’ denial of, 57 : ex- 
istence of, 286 and n., 287. 

Volition, relation of, to intelligence, 
289. 

Vortex motion, in Anaxagoras, 52 f. ; 
of the atoms, Democritus mi. 63, 

Water, as primitive substance, 6 ; 
in Aristotle, the cold-moist, 8 n. ; 
formed fi^m the icosahedron, ac- 
cording to the Pythagoreans, 25 ; 
one of Empedocles’ ‘ roots,’ 56 ; in 
Plato’s cosmology, 120. 

Weight of atoms, 61 f. 

Wise fhan. Stoic doctrine of, 281 and 
n., 291, 293. 

Word, 2^7; meaning of, incorporeal, 

• 288. 

World of geaeration. See Generation. 

Xenocrates, definition of soul, 142, 147 ; 
classification of the world of real 
existence, and of knowledge, 144 f. ; 
fundamental principles of, 145 ; 
view of Ideas as numbers, ih., 146j 
definition of ‘ Idea ’ in Platonic 
school, 14,5 and n. ; doctrine of 
drofioi ypafijuaij 146 ; interpreta- 
tion of the Timeev.^, 147. 
Xenophanes, founder of the Eleatit^ 
school, 29 ; a rliapsodist, ih. ; 
criticism of polytlioism, 30 ; do(‘- 
trine ascribed to him by Aristotle, 
ih.i the unity of existoife, 31 ; 
vague distinction between appear- 
ance and reality, 32. 

Xenophon. See Index of Authori- 
ties. * * 

• 

Zeller, E., his inter]>relaiiou of An- 
aximander’s doctrine of innumor- 
.able worlds, 11 t ; interpretation 
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of Parmenides, S3, 34 ; Zeno’s 
arguments, summarised by, 38 ff. ; 
on P'ovs TraOrjriKils, 244 ; Pre- 
SocTatiG Philosophy^ cited, i 589 f., 
p. 34 ; i. 614 f., p. 38 ; Plato and 
the Oldfir Academy, 538, p. 140; 
Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, 
67 a, p. 262; 104, p. 267; 137, p. 
271 ; 141 f., 273 ; 78, p. 278 

(footnote in each case). 

Zeno of Elea, liis puzzles, 23 ; Plato 
on, 37 ; the first logician, 38 ; his 


method, ih. ; Zeller’s summary of 
his ^ arguments, ^^38-40 ; arguments 
against multipicity, 38 ; argu- 
ments against niovemeiit, 39 ; liis 
method of indirect refutation used 
by Euclides, S4 ; his argiiiii^mts 
used by Diodorus, 85 ; dialectics of, 
and the Platonic Ideas, 105. 

Zeno, founder of' Stoic scjjool,^ 25S, 
259 ; on God and matter, 207 ; on 
perceptiop, 278 ; theory of know- 
ledge, 281-285. ^ 
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sion. Crown Svo, 6s. 

w 

DE HAVEN, AUDREY. 

THE SCARLET CLOAK. By Audrey 
D2 Haven". Crown Svo, Gs. 

DESCARTES. 

a THE METHOD, MEDITAiriONS, AND 
PRINCIPLES OF PHILOSOPPIY OF 
DESCARTES. Translated from the 
original French and Latin. With a new 
Introductory Essay, Historical and 
Critical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. 
By Professor Veitoh, LL.D. Four- 
teenth Edition. CrowA Svo, 6s. 6d. 

"“DIES IRAE.” The Story of a 
Spirlt'i in Prison. Sccon<l Edition. 
Crown Svo, Is. 6d. net. Paper cover, 
Is. not. 

DIVER, MAUD. 

CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C, <JBy Maud 
Diver. Ninth Iinpressicti. Crown svo, 
6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net. 

THE GREAT AMULET. Seventh Im- 
pression. Crown Svo, Os, Cheap Edi- 
tion, Is. net. * 

CANDLES IN THE WIND. Sixth Im- 
pression. Crown Svo, Os. Cheap Edi- 
tion in tlie press. 

THE ENgiLlSBJVOMits^ IN INDIA. 
Crown Svo, o.s, net. 

D0DD5 and MACPHERSON. 

THE LICENSING ACTS (SCOTLAND) 
CONSOLIDATION ANj) .AMEND- 
MENT ACT, AnnotatHl by 

J. M. lAiDDs, C.3L, of the Scottish 
Office; Joint- Editor of the ‘Parish 
Oounidl Guide for Scotland,’ and ! 
Ewan Maoj^erson, Advocate, Legal 
Secretary to the Lord Advocate. In 
1 vol. crown Svo, 5s. net. 

DOI?NE, W. B. 

EURIPIDES. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish '“Readers.) By W. B, Donne. 
Reap. Svo, Is. net. 

TACITUS. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) Ecap. Svo, Is. net. 

.DOUGLAS, CHARLES, M.A., D.Sc. 
THE ETHICS OF JOHN STUART 
MILL. By Charles Douglas, M.A., 
D.Sc., late Lecturer in Moral Philos- 
ophy, ami Assistant to the Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Post Svo, 6s. net. 

JOHN STUART MILL: A Study or 
HIS Philosophy. Crown Svo, 4s. Gd. 
net. ■* 


DURAND, SIR IL MORTLYiER. 

A iiOLIDAT IN SDl ni ArTNCA 
By tim ILuht ILai. t' r H. M. br,;/.;;;., 
G.C.M.G.,"K.C.S.i., &c. (.rw.n v-n. 
Os. net. ^ 

ECCOTT, W. J. 

FORTUNE’S CASTAW.AY. By W". j. 

Eccott. Crown 8?^^ t)s, 

HIS INDOLENCE OF ARRAS. Ciov.n 
Svo, 6.S. 

THE HEARTH OF HUTTON. Crown 
Svo, Gs. 

THE RED NEIGHBOUR. Crowm Svo, 
6s, Cheap Edition, Ls, neL 
THE BACKGROUND. Crown Svo, Gs. 

A DEMOISELLE OF FRANCE. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

ELIOT, GEORGE. 

THE NEW POPULAR EDITION OF 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS, with 
Photograxaire Froniis»piPce to each 
Volume, from Drawings by WUlliam 
Ilaiherell, O.L, Edgar Bundy, JLI., 
Byam Shaw, ILL, A. A. Van Aisrooy, 
Maurice Greiffenliagen, Claude A. Siiep- 
person, ILT., E. J. Sullivan, ami Mux 
Cowper. Each Work eoni]tk‘.te in One 
Voliinie. Handsomely bound, gilt tofe 
3s. 6d, net. Ten Volnini's in all. 

Adam Bmdk. 

SCENLS OF CLEUTCAL LiFE. 

The Mill ok the Flo.«s. 

Felix Holt, the R.vdicaf-. 

^IDDLKMARmi. 

Silas Marker; BKuTiiEii Jaeob; 

The Lifted Veil. 

Ro>yH,A. 

DvNIKL DEUnNDV. 

The SpAMsii Gvrsv: Jnnu.. 
EKqAVsilf THFonnnAHTU.s Sm-n. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. With Vuv- 
trail ami other Illustrations. New 
Edition, in one volume. Crown Svo, 
Ts. lid. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF GEORGE 
ELIOT ( Whirwick Edition). 14 volumes, 
cloth, limp, gilt top, t’s. net itcr vnlniiic ; 
leather, limp, gilt top, 2s. od, net per 
volume; leather, gilt top, with book- 
marker, 3s. net per volume. 

Adam Bedf. S26 p]A 
The Mill on the Flosb. &2S p]». 
PiiLix Holt, the Radical. 716 ip. 
KoMrtLA. 900 pt>. 

Scenes op Gleejcal Life. 624 pp, 
Silas Marker; Brother Jacoe; 

The Lifted Veil. 560 pp. 
MlDDLF.MAltCH. 2 VOlS. 664 tllul 
1»3U pp. 

Danif.l Deronda. 2 voL«. 636 and 
636 pp. 

The Spanish Gypsy; Jubal. 

Eb.SA YS ; THEOPHllJABTUh^^SUCII. 

Life. 2 vols,, 626 and 5S0 pp. 
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ELIOT, GEORGE — contd. 1 

WOIIKS OF GEORGE ELIOT (Standard 
Edition), ‘.ii volumes, crown Svo. In 
biickruni cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. per vol. ; 
or in roi7onrghe binding, 3s. Gd. per vul. 

Adam Bedis, 2 voLs. 

The Mill on the Floss. 2 vols. 

Felix Holt, Radical. 2 vols. 

ItoMOLA. 2 vols. 

Scenes op Clerical Life. 2 vols. 

Middlkmarch. 3 vols. 

Daniei. Dehonda. 3 vols. 

Silas Marner. 1 vol. 

J cbal. 1 vol. 

The Spanish Gypsy, 1 vol. 

Essays. 1 vol. 

Theophrastus Such. 1 vol. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF GEORGE 
ELIOT (Cabinet Edition). 24 volumes, 
crown Svo, price Also to he ]ia<l 
handsotiioly bound m half and full calf. 
The Volumes are sold separately, bound 
in cloth, price 5s. each. 

NOVELS BY GEORGE ELIOT. Popn* 
lar copyright Edition. In new uniform 
biiniing, price 3s. 6d. each. 

Adam Bede. 

The Mill on the Floss. 

Scenes op Clerical 

R 0 M 0 L.A. 

Felix PIolt, the Radical. 

Silas Marner; The Lifted Veil; 

Brother J.vcor. 

M iddlemarcti. 

Daniel Deeonda. 

ESSAYS. New Edition. Crown *'8vo, 5s. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS 
SUCH. Nmv Edition. Cro’f'ii Svo, 5s. 

THE SPANISH GYPSY. New Edition. < 
Crown 8 VO, 5.s. ^ 

THE LEGEND OP JUBAL, and v->ther 
Poems, Old and New. New Edition. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

SILAS MARNER. New Edition, with 
Illustrations by Remnald Birch. Crow'ii 
Svo, Is, i'ril. net. Clieai> Edition, 2s. Gd. 

SCPINES OF CLERICAL LIFE. Cliea]. 
Edition, 3s, illustrated Edition, with 
2lJ lUiistration.s by H. R. Millar, crown 
Svo, 2.S. 6<l. ; plain cloth, 2s. ; pai>er 
covens, Is. 

ADAM BEDE. New Edition, crown Svo, 
paper coA^er, Is. ; crown Svo, with Illus- 
trations, cloth, 2s, 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. NeAv 
Edition, pajicr covers, Is. ; cloth, 2s. 

WISE, WITTY, AND TENDER SAY- 
INGS. IN PROSE AND VERSE. 

^ Seleifued from the Works off George 
Eliot. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, 
Ss. Gd. 

ELLIS, BETH. 

MADAME^ WIlrL YOU WALK By 
Beth Ellis. Crown Svo, 6s. 


ELLES, BETH— 

BLIND MOUTHS. Grown Svo, 6s. 

THE MOON OF BATH. Fourth Irn- 
pre.ssion. Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap Edi- 
tion, Is. net. '' 

THE KING’S SPY. Second Impression. 
CroAVii Svo, 6s. 

ELTON, PROFESSOR. 

THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By Oliver 
Elton, >1.A., Professor of Engdis)? 
Litciature, University College, Liver- 
pool. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

EVERARD, n. S. C. 

HISTORY OrK' THE ROYAL AND 
ANCIENT GOLF CLUB, ST AN- 
DREWS. By H. S. C. Evkrard. With 
Eight Coloured Portraits. OroAvn ito^ 
21s. net. 

F. i 

STORIES OF THE ENGLISH. By F. 
With 50 illustrations. Crown Svo, 
Ss. 6d. net •> 

FERRIER, PS^OFESSOR. 
PHILCtSOPI-lICAL REMAINS. Crown 
Svo, 14s. 

FITZGERALD, JOHN ZACHARY. 
RUTH WERDRESS, FATHER O’HAR- 
ADAN, AND SOME NEW CHRIS- 
TIANS. An Anglo-Irish Tale. By 
John Zachary Fitzoerald. Crown 
Svo, 6 r. 

FLINT, PRO^ESSC-R, ^ 
PHILOSOPHY AS SGIENTIA SCI- 
ENTIARUM. A History of Classifica- 
tions of the Sciences. By Robert 
Flint, D.D., LL. D., Corresponding 
Member fpf the Institute of France, 
Professor ' in the University of Edin- 
burgh, &(*. lOs. Gd. net. 

STUDIES ON THEOLOGICAL, BIB LI- 
CAL, AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 
7.S. 6d. net, 

HISTORICAL PHILOSOPHY IN 
FRANCE AND FRENCH BELGIUM 
AND SWITZERLANt). Svo, 

THEISM. Tenth Edition, Revised. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 

ANTI-THEISTIG THEORIES. Fifth 
Edition. Crown Svo, lOs. 6d. 

*' VICO. (Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers.) Fcaj). Svo, Is. net. 

FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENG = 
LISH READERS. Edited by Mrs 
Oliphant. Price Is. each net. For 
JJst oj Vols. sec p. 32. 

FORREST, G. W., C.I.E. 

HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
By G. W. Forrest, C.I.E. Ex-Director 
of Records, Government of India. 2 
vols. demy Svo, net. 
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FORREST, Q. W.^ C.I.E. — Co 111 d. j 

LIFE OP FIELD- MABSHAL SIR 
NEVILLE B. CHAjMBEBLAIAL 
G.G.B., G.C.S.I. Willi two Piiotol 
^gravure Portraits. Beiny S\05 ISs. hoI. 

FORSTER, E. M. 

WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD, j 
B3’ E. 31. Fo-RSTEii. Crown Svo. f'ls, 

THE LONGEST JOERNEY. 'Second | 
Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

FOULIS, HUGH® 

THE VITAL SPARK. By liucin Poulis. 

liliistratetj. Is. net. 

FRANKLIN, MILFS. , 

SOME EVERYDAY FOLK AND DAWN. 
By Miles Fraijklin'. Crown Svo, 6s. 

FRASER, PROFESSOR A. CAMP- 
BELL. 

PHILOPOPHY OP THEISM. Being 
lire Gitibrd Lectures delivered before 
the University of Edinburgh in 1804- 
99. By Alexander Campbell Ff^aser, 
D.G.U, Oxford; Emeritus Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh. Second Emtioii, Revised. 
Post Svo, 6s. 6d. net. 

BIOGRAPH I A PHILOSOPIIICA. In 1 
vol. demy Svo, 6s. net. 

BERKELEY. (Philosophical Clu^isics lor 
English Readers.) Pcap. Svo, is. net. 

LOCKE. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. md.. 

FI?A<?FI? OAV?f3ii ^ 

THE MARCHES OF HINDUSTAN. 
The Record of a .ronrnny in Thibet, 
Trans - Ili mala van India, Olunese Tur- 
kestan, Russian Turkestan, and Persia. 
By David Prarur. With lllnstratious, 
Maps, and Sketches. Del?iy Svo, <£1, Is. 
net. 

THE SHORT CUT TO INDIA. The 
Record of a Journey along the Route of 
the Baglniad^^ail vr&y. "With 8.'5 lilustra- 
tioiis. Second Imiiression. Demy Svo, 
128. 6(1. net. 

PERSIA ANI|. TURKEY IN REVOLT. 
.(With nunmrous Illustrations. Demy 
Svo, 12s. Gd. net. 

FRENCH COOKERY FOR ENGLISH 
HOMES. Fourth ImpD'Ssion. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 2s. Gd. Frenc'ii morocco, 3s. 

FULTON, T. WEMYSS. 

THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEA. 
An Historical Account of the Claims of 
Englajui to the Dominion of the Britisli 
Seas, and of the Evolution of the Ter- 
ritorial Waters : with special reference 
to the Rights of Fishing and the Naval 
Salute. By T. Wemtks Fulton, 
Lecturer on the Scientific Study of 
Fisheries Problems, The University, 
Aberdeen. With Charts and Maps. 
Demy Svo, 25s.'* net. 


FYFE, n. HAMILTON. 

THE NEW Sid BIT !N EGYPT. By 
H. Hamilton I’vfk. Whlh Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

GALT, JOHN. 

TiiE PROVOST, &c. By Jorn Galt. 
lllu.strated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2.-i. Gd, 

SIR ANDREW m'yLIE. illuslrated 
lioards, 2s, ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

SCOTTISH HYMNAL, WITH APPEN- 
DIX INCORPORATED. Publi.slH'd for 
use in Churches by Authority of the 
General Assembly. 1. Large t> pe, cloth, 
red edges, 2s. Gd. ; French morocco, 4s. 
2. Bourgeois type, limp (doth, Is. ; 
Fi’ench morocco, 2s, 3. Nonpareil type, 
cloth, red edges, Gd. ; French morocco, 
Is. 4(1. 4. Pa])er covens, 3d. 5. Sim- 
daj'-School E(liti<^n, paper covers, Id. ; 
cloth, 2d. No. 1, bound with the Psalm.s 
and Paraphrases, French morocco, 8s, 
No. 2, bound with the Psalms and Para- 
phrases, clotli, 2s. ; French mnrocijo, 3s. 

SERVICES OP PRAYER FOR SOCIAfj 
AND FAMILY TfORSHIP. Prnpaivd 
by a S])ee:n] Committee of tlu* G'-neral 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Fcap. Svo, red edges, Is. 6d. md,. 

PRAYERS FOR FAMILY lYOHSHTP. 
A Selection of Four WuH’-ks’ Prayers. 
Ne^j’ Edition. Autborist'd bj’’ the Gen- 
eral As.scmhly of the Church of Scot- 
land. Fcai). Svo, red edges, Is. mit. 

ONE Hl^NDRED PRAYERS.’ P]V]).mni 
by tljf tk/inmittee mi Aids to Devotion. 
IGmo, clotli limp, Gd. net. 

MORNING AND EVE.NTNG PRAYERS 
FOR AFFIXING TO BIBLES. Pro- 
]>artMl by the rommiti.(3(3 on Aids to 
Devotion. Id. for 6, or Is. per 100. 

PRAYERS FOR SOLDIERS. Prepared 
by the Committee on Aids to Devotion, 
Se\entieth Thousand. IGmo, clotli limp, 
2d. net. 

PRAYERS FOR SAILORS AND 
FISHER -FOiJv. Prepared and Pub- 
lished by Instruction of the General 
A.ssembly of tlie Church of Scotland. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

fipoAprj n 

HEATA:’ WHAT’S IN A NAME. By 
E. D. Gerard. Cheap Edition. Crown 
Svo, 3s. Gd. 

BEGGAR MY NEIGH BOUFft Cheap 
Edilibn. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

THE WATERS OF TIERGULES. 
Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, Zb. 6d. 

A SENSITIVE PLANT, Crown Svo, 
Ss. 6d. ■' 
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OERARD, E. 

HONOUR’S GLASSY BUBBLE. By 
E. Gerard. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A FOBip[GNEE. An Anglo -German 
Study. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GERARD, DOROTHEA. 

ONE YEAR. B*j' Dorothea Gerard 
(Madame Longard de Longgarde). 
Crown Svo, <»s. 

THE IMPEDIMENT. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A SPOTLESS REPUTATION. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE WRONG MAN. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

LADY BABY. Cheap Edition. Crown 
Svo, 3s. Od. 

BECHA. Crown Svo, Os. 

A FORGOTTEN SIN. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GERARD, REV. J. 

STONYHUP.ST LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By Rev. J. Gerard. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Svo, 3s. 

GIBBON, PERCEVAL. 

SOULS IN BONDAGE. «.By Perceval 
Gibbon. Crown Svo, Os. 

THE VROUW GEOBELAAR’S LEAD- 
ING OASES. Crown Svo, Os. 
SALVATOR. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GIFFORD LECTURES, EDINBURGH. 

under FxiASKK and Tielk.) 

GILL, RICHARD. ^ 

THE GHGl^-PROBLEM. By Richard 
Gii,l, 2 vols. crown SvQr Os. net each. 

GILLANDBRS, A. T. 

IdJfU^ST ENTOMOl/JGY. By A. T. 
UILLANDCUH. P,E.?5. With ‘lllutitra- 
tiuiH. Crown Svo, 15 k. net. 

GILLESPIE, REV. JOHN. LL.D. 
TUE JTUjMOUHS of SCOT'fiSH LIFE. 
By the Rev. John Gii.lbsbie, LL.D. 
Crown b\o, 3 k. Gd. net. 

GLASGOW BALLAD CLUB. 

BALIA l)S AND POEMS. ByMKMnr.Rs 
OF THR Glasgow Ballad Club. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. net. Third Senes, 7s. 6d. 


GRAHAM, J. EDWARD, K.C. 

A MANUAL OF THE ACTS RELAT- 
ING TO EDUCATION IN SCOT- 
LAND. (Found t"d on that of the late 
Mr Craig Sellar.) By J. Edw^IvRD 
Graham, K.C., Advocate. New Edi- 
tion. Demy Svo, 25.s. net. 

MANUAL OP THE ELECTIONS 
(SCOT.) (CORRUPT AND*’ ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES) ACT. 1890. With Analy- 
sis, Relatif.’e Act of Sederunt, Appendix 
containing the Corrupt Practices Acts 
of 18.S3 and 1885, and Copious Index. 
Svo, 4s. 6d. 

THE NEW EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) 
ACT. With '"Notes. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

GRAHAM, E. MAXTONE, and PAT- 
ERSON, E. 

TRUE ROMANCES OP SCOTLAND. 
By B. Maxtone Graham and E. Pater- 
son. Illustrations. Second Impression. 
Crown Svo, 5 r. net. 

QRAND,*5AJ^AH. 

SlNGULARnY DELUDED. By Sarah 
Grand. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GRANT, SIR ALEX. 

XENOPHON. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lisli Readers.) By Sir Alex. Grant. 
Fcap, Svo, Is. net. 

ARISTOTLE. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish ReadertC) Fcirj;). Svo,„ls. net. 

GRANT. CAPTAIN M. H. (“LINES- 
MAN.”) 

THE MAKERS OF BLACK BASALTES. 
By Captain M. li. Grant (“Lines- 
man”). Uinstrating nearly 300 pieces. 
Demy 4to, 42k. net. ** 

GRETTON, LIEUT.- COLONEL G. 
LE M. , 

Campaigns and history op the 

ISth ROYAL IRLSH REGIMENT. 
By Lieut. -Colonel Le M. Gf/'T- 
TON. 4to. TIluKtrated. * « 

GREY, DULCIBELLA ETHEL. 
POEMS. By Duloibella Ethel Grey. 
With a Prefatory Note by H. Choluion- 
* deley Pennell. " Demy Svo. Vellum, 
12s. Od. net ; half vellum, 7s. 6d. net. 


GLEIG, REV. Q. R. 

THE SUBALTERN. By Rev. G. R. 
^ QleiC. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. ^ 


GRAHAM, HENRY GREY. 
ROUSSEAU. (Foreign Classics foi 
English Reader’s.) By Henry Gret; 
Graham. Fcap. Svo, is. net. 


GRIER, SYDNEY C. 

HIS EXCELLENCY’S ENGLISH GOV- 
ERNESS. By Sydney C. Grier. 
Third Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

AN UNCROWNED KING : A I-tOMANCE 
OP Bigh Politics. Third Impression. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

PEACE WITH HONOUR. Third Ini- 
pression. Crown 8\^o, 6s. 
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GRIER, SYDNEY C.-^ronW, 

A CROWNED Qt^EN: The Rom^nck 
OF A Minister of State. Thirrl Iru- 
pressiou. Crown Svo, Gs. 

DIKE ANOTHER HELEN, SeconR 
■* Impression. Crown Svo. Gs. 

THE KINGS OP THE EAST: A 
Romance of the near Future, Fourth 
[mpresision. Grown Svo, 6s. 

THE PRINCE OF THE CAPTIVITY. 

^ Second lnlpres^K'n. Ci’i^jwn Svo, Gs. 
THE GREAT® PROCONSUL. The 
Memoirs of Mrs Hester Ward, formerly 
in the family of the Hon. Warren 
Hastinf,'s, Esq,, late Govern or-Guiieral 
of I mini. Crown Svi’», 6s. 

THE HEIR. Crown Syo, Os. 

THE POWER OF THE KEYS. With 
Illustrations by A. Pearce. Fourth 
Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap 
Editiuii, Is. net. 

THE HERITAGE. Fourth Impression. 
iSlrown Svo, 6s. 

THE PATH TO HONOUR, Third 
Impression, Crown Svo, C'A 
THE PRIZE. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE LETTERS OP WARREN HAST- 
INGS TO HiS WIFE. Demy Svo, 
6s. net. ^ 

GRIERSON, PROFESSOR H. J. C. 
THE FIRST HALF OP THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. (Periods of 
Europea,!! Lit^nture’^ By Professor 
H. J, C. Grierson. Crown Svo, Gs. net. 

GRIERSON, MAJOR - GENERAL 
J. M., C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G. , 
RECORDS OF THE SCOTTISH VOL-' 
UNTEER FORCE, ls^0-l90S. By 
Ma.ior-rilneral J. M. Grierson, C.V.O , 
C. B. , 0. M.G. With 47 Coloured Plates. 
Crown 4to, 25s. net. 

GRIFFIN, E.'' ACEITUNA. 

LADY SARAH’S DEED OF GIFT. 

By E. AmiTUNA Griffin. Crown 
^,^8vo, 6s. 

A SERVANT OF THE KING. Crown 
Svo, Gs. 

QROOT, J. MORGAN DE. 

THE AFFAIR ON THE BRIDGE. 

J. Moro.in de Groot. Crowm Svo, 6s. 
A LOTUS FLOWER. Crown Svo, 6s. 
EVEN IP. Crown Svo, 6s. 

JAN VAN DYCK. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE BAR SINISTER. Crown Svo, 6s. 

HAMERTON, P. G. 

WE N DB BHOLMB. By P. G. Hamerton. 

Grown Svo, Ss. 6d, 

MARMOENB. ^ Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


rlAMiLTON, CAPTAIN. 

CYRIL THORNTON. By Captain 
Hamilton. illuslratud la'iirds, An; 
cloth, 2s. Gfl. 

■» 

HAMILTON, At ARY, D.Litt. 

GREEK SAINTS AND THEIR FESTI- 
VAI.S. By Mauy Hamilton, D.Litt. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


HAMLEY, GENERAL SIR EDWARD 
BRUCE, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

THE OPERATIONS OF WAR EX- 
PLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. By 
General Sir Edward Biiuck Hamlf.y, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

A New Edition, brought up to the 
latest requirements. By Brigadier- 
General L. E. Kiucjell, C.B. 4 to, with 
Maps and Plans, SUs, 

THOMAS CARLYLE : An Essay. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

ON OUTPOSTS. Second Edition. Svo, 
2s. 

LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. Crown 
Svo, 3,s. 6d. ; New Edition, crown Svo, 
2s. ; cloth, 2.S. 6d. 

VO LT A I RE. (Foreign Clas.sics for English 
Readers.) Feap. Svo, Is. net. 


HANNAY, DAVID. 

THE LATE R RENAISSANCE. “ Periods 
of Europeaii Literature.” By David 
n%NNAY. Crown svo, 5s. net. 

SHIPS AND MSN. With Illustraiions. 
Crovyp. Svo, Os. net. 


HARDMAN, F. 

PENINSULAR SCENES AND 
SKETCHES. By F. H -vuDMAN. Illus- 
trated cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 


HARRADEN, BEATRICE. 

SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 
By Beatrice Harradf.n. Illustrated 
Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

THE FOWLER, Illustrated Edition. 
Cro>Yn Svo, 3s. 6d. 

UNTOLD TALES OF THE PAST. 
With 40 Illustrations by H. R. Millar. 
.Square erowni Svo, gilt top, 5s. net. 
KATHARINE FRENSHAM, Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

HARTLEY, QILPRID W. 

WILD SPORT WITH GU^, RIFLE, 
ANY) SALMON-BOD. By Gilfris W. 
Hartley. With numerous Illustrations 
in photogravure and half-tone from 
drawings by G. E. Lodge and others. 
Demy Svo, 6s. net.' > 
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HASELL, E. J. 

CALDERON. (Foreign Classics for 
Englisli Readers.) By E, J. H.vskll. 
Pcap. 8vo, Is net. 

TASSO. i^Porcign Classics for Eiigli.sli 
Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

HAY, BISHOP. 

THE WORKS OF' THE RIGHT REV. 
DR GEORGE HAY, Bisliop of Edin- 
burgh. Edired nn<h‘.r the supervision 
of the Right. Rev. Bi.sliO]) Strain. 
With Memoir and Portrait of the 
Author. 5 vols. crown Svo, 21s. 

HAY, IAN. 

‘'PIP.” ByliNH.u’. Fourth Impres.sion. 

Crown Svo, Gs. Cheap Edition, Js. net. 
“THE RIGHT STUFF.” Some Epi- 
sode.s in the Career of a North Briton. 
FifUi liiipi'os.sion. Crown Svo, Gs. 
Cheap Edition in the ])ress. 

A MAN'S MAN. Third Impression. 
Crown Svo, Gs. 

HAYLLAR, FLORENCE. 

NEPENTHES. By Fi.orknck Hayllah. 
Second Impression. Crown S^’o, Gs. 

HAYWARD, A„ Q.C. * 

GOETHE. (Foreign Classics for Engli.sli 
Readers.) By A. PIayward, Q.C. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

HEATH, CHRISTOPHER. 

PETE IPS P ROG RESS. By Ohristopiikr 
nfiiATii. Crown Svo, Gs. » 

HEMANS, MRS.1 

SELECT POEMS OF MRS REMANS. 
Feap., cloth, gilt edges, .Is. 

HENDERSON, P. A. WI^GHT. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN 
WILKINS, Warden of Wadhum College, 
Oxford ; Ma.ster of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; and Bisiiop of Chester. 
By P. a'. Wrigtit Hkndebson. Witn 
Tlinsirations. Pott 4to, 5s, net. 

HENDERSON, RICHARD. 

THE YOUNG ESTATE MANAGER’S 
GUIDE. By Richard Henderson, 
Member (by Examination) of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, and the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion. With an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Wright, Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College. With Plans 
and Diagrams. Crowm Svo, 5s. 

HBRFORD, PROFESSOR. 

BROWNING. “ Modern English Writers.” 
By G. H. Herford, Litt.D., Professor 
of English Literature, University of 
Manchestoii’. 2sf 6d, 


HERKLESS, PROEESSOR, and HAN- 
NA V, ROBERT KERR. 

THE COLLEGE OF ST LEONARD’S. 
By John Hrrklesr, Professor of 
Eccdesiastieal History in the Univer;3ity 
of St Andrews ; and Robert Kerr 
Hannay, Lecturer in Ancient History 
in the University of St Andrews. . Post 
Svo, 7s, Gd. net. ^ 

THE ARCHBISHOPS OP ST 
ANDREWS. 3 vols. demy Svo, eacli 
7s. Gd. net!' 

HINTS ON HOCKEY. With Plans and 
Rules. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, Is, 

HOBART= HAMPDEN, E. 

THE PRICE OP EMPIRE. By E Hoo- 
ART-IlAMPDlsfN. CrOWIl SvO, Gs. 

HOOK, DEAN. 

PEN OWEN. By Dean Horne. Illus- 
trated boards, ‘2s. ; cloth, 2s. Gd. 

HOPE, JAME5 F. ^ 

A HISTORY OF THE 1900 PARLIA- 
ENT. Bv .Iamks F. Hove. In two 
volumes. ‘^Jol. I. Ciowu Svo, 7s. Gd. 
net. 

HUME, DAVID. 

DIALflGUES CONCERNING NAT- 
URAL RELIGION. By David Huwe. 
Reprinted, with an Introcluc'tion by 
Bruce M'Bwen, D.PliiL Crown Svo, 
3s. 6<l. net. 

• 'f e 

HUNT, C. M. G. 

A HANDY VOCABULARY: English- 
Afrikander, Afrikande k - English. 

0 By C. M. G. Hunt. Small Svo, Is. 

HUTCHIN5(fN, HORACE^. 

HINTS ON THE GAME 3P GOLF. 
By Horace G. Hutchinson. Twelfth 
Edition, Revised. Fcap. Svo, cloth, Is. 

HUTTON, EDWARD. 

ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. By 
Edward Hutton, Win^ti Iliustratj^ms. 
Second Edition. Large crown Svo, ds*. 

INNES, A. TAYLOR, LL.D. 

FREE CHURCH UNION CASE. Judg- 
ment of the House of Lords. With 

» Introduction by A. Taylor Innes, 
LL.D. Demy Svo, Is. net. 

THE LAW OF CREEDS IN SCOT- 
LAND. A Treatise on the Relations of 
Clmrche.s in Scotland, Established and 
not Established, to the Civil Law. 
Demy Svo, 10s. net. 

INTELLIGENCE OFFICER. 

ON THE HEELS OP DE WET. By 
The Intelligence Officer. Sixth 
Impression. Crown gvo, Gs, 
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INTELLIGENCE OFFICE 

THE YELLOW "WAB. Crown Svo., fis. 

r A SUBALTERN OP HORSE. S&cond 
Impression. Crown Svo, os. 

IRONS, DAVID, M.A., Ph.D. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ETHICS. By 
D^vjd Ir((Ns, Ph.l)., Proff'ssor 

of PhiilSsophy in Bryn I^Iiiwr CViliog*'., 
Penn. CTuwn Svo. 5s. net. 

. » % 

JAMES, ANDREW. 

NINETY-EIGHT AND SIXTY YEARS 
APTEli. By Andrew J.uies. Crown 
Svo, iis. 6d. 

JAMES, LIONEL. » 

Si,DE-T RACKS ANO BRIDLE-PATHS. 
*By Lionel James (Intelh^ence, OUicer). 
CrowP'jSvo, tJs. 

JAMES, LIEUT.-COL. WALTER H. 

MCA-^ERN STRATEGY. By Lieut -Ooi 
Walter H. James. P.S.C., late R.E,. 
Witli <5 Majjs. Tliird Jilditfon, thor- 
oup;hly revised and brought up to date. 
Royal Svo, 16s. net. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815, CHIEFLY 
IN FLANDERS. With and 

Plans. Demy Svo, 16s. net. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OP TACTICS 
FROM 17-U) TO THE PRESENT 
DAY. I^eniy S«i^o. % [In the 

JOHNSTON. 

ELEMENTS OP AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. An entirely New Edi- 
tion from the Edition bv Sir Charlks 
A. Camlron, M.D. RTivised and in 
great paFc rewritten by 0. M. Airman, 
M.A., D.Sc., F.K.S.E., F.LO., Prolhssor 
of Cbeniistry, Glasgow Vet.erinary O^d- 
lege. 20ih l^dition. Crown Svo, 6.s. (id. 

CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. An entirely New Edi- 
j^ion from tits Edition by Sir Charles 

* A. C'^meron. Revised and enlarged by 
C. M. Airman, D.Sc., &c. 95th Thou- 
sand. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, Is. 

J0HN5T0N, CHRISTOPHER Nf, 
K.C., LL.D. 

AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) acts, 1883 to 1900; and the 
GROUND GAME ACT, 1880. Wit.h 
Notes, and Summary of Procedure, &e. 
By Christopher N. Johnston, K.C., 
LL.D. Sixth Edition. Demy Svo, 6s. 
net. 

MAJOR OWEN, AND OTHER Tales, 
Grown Svo, 6s.^ 


JOKAi, MAURU5. 

TI MAR’S TWO Worlds. Bv yucur^; 
JOKAI. AutlinriSL'd Translation bv Mrs 
Hegan Keknard. Cheap E-lition. 
Crown Svo, 6.s. 

JORDAN, HUMFREY. 

MY LADY OP INTRIGUE. By Hlm- 
ERKY Jordan. Ci^own Svo, 6 s. 

KENNION, ?AAJOR R. L. 

SPORT AND LIFE IN THE FURTHER 
HIMALAYA. By .Major R. L. Ken- 
NioN. With Illustrations. Demy Svo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

KER. PROFESSOR W. P. 

THE DARK AGES. “ Periods of Euro- 
pean Literature.'’ By ProiV.ssor W. P. 
Iver. In 1 vol. crown Svo, 5s. net. 

KERR, JOHN, LL.D. 

M EMORIES ; Gr vvk 'iNP Gav. Hy John 
Kehr, LL.D. Wr.h Portrait and (.ther 
must rations. Cliua]K‘r Edition, En- 
larged. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. iiej,. 

OTHER MRMub’lES: Old and New. 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6d net. 

KINQLAKE,^ A. W. 

PilSTORY OF THE INTASION OF 
THE CRIMEA. By A. W. Kinolake, 
Coiiipleie in 9 vols. crown Svo. Cheap 
reissue at 3s. 6d. each. 

j Abridged E<iition for Military 

Students. Revised by Lieut. -Col. Sir 
Geouok Sydenhaw Oi,AUK»b G.C.M.G., 
G.C’.I^L Demy 8 VO, 15s. not. 

Atlas to accompany above. Folio, 

Pk. net. 

EOTTIEN. * Cheap Edition. With For- 
trait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Aiiilmr. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 

KSNQSBURGH, THE RIGHT HON. 
LORD, K.C.B. 

FIFTY YEARS OF IT: Toe Expkki- 

ENCKS AND STUUDflLES OF A VOLUNTEDR 
OF 1859. By The Right Hon. Lord 
Kingseukgh, K.C.B. Demy Svo, 10s. 
6d. net. 

KNEIPP, 3EBASTIAN. 

MY WATER-CURE. As Tested through 
more than Thirty Years, and Described 
for the Healing of Diseases and the Pre- 
.serration of Health. By Sehastian 
Kneifp. With a Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Authorised# English 
Translation from ilm Thirtieth Genitan 
Edition, by A. de F. With an Appen- 
dix, containing the liiitest Doveloimieiits 
of Pfarrer Kneijip'.s System, and a Pre- 
face by E. Gerard. ^Crowji Svo, Ss. 6d. 
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ICNIOliT, PROFESSOR. 

HUME. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Professor Knight. 
Pcap. Svo, Is. net. 

LANG, ArsBREW. 

A HISTORY OP SCOTI^VNH PROM 
THE ROMAN OCCUPATION. By 
x\.NDKEW Lano. r Complete in Poor Vol- 
umes. Demy Sa'O, £3, 3s. net. 

Vol. I. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. 15s. net. 

Vol. 11. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. 15s. net. 

Vol. III. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. ir>s. net 

Vol. IV. With a Photogramire Frontis- 
piece. 20s. net. 

TENNYSON. “Modern English Writers.’' 

Second Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

LAPWORTH, PROFESSOR. 
INTERMEDIATE TEXT -BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. By Chakles Lapwoeth, 
LL.D., Profes.sor of Geology, Univer- 
sity, Birmingham. 5s, 

I AW^aN w. p 

BRITISH ECONOMICS. By W. R. 
Lawson. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 
6s. net. 

AMERICAN FINANCE. Second Edi- 
tion, Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

JOHN BULL AND HIS SCHOOLS. 
Grown Svo, 5s. net. 

CANADA AND THE EMPIEE. Crown 
Svo, 6.S. net. 

LEHMANN, R. C. 

CRUMBS OF PITY, and ottiek Verses ; 

TO WHICH AUG ADDED SiX LlVES OK 

Great Men. By R. C. Lehmann, 
author of ‘Anm B’ugacc.s,’ &c. Crown 
Svo, 5 h. net, 

LIGHT AND SHx\DB: and other 
Poems. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

LEIGHTON, GERALD R., M.D. 

THE LIFE -HISTORY OP BRITISH 
SERPENTS, AND THEIR LOCAL 
DISTRIBUTION IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES. By Gerald R. Leighton, 
M.D. With 50 Illiwtrations. Crown 
Svo, 68. net. 

LEI5HMAN, VERY REV. T., D.D. 
THE WESTMINSTER DIRECTORY. 
Edited, with an ntroduetion and 
Note?!r hy the Very Rev. T. Leishman, 
D.D. Crown Svo, 4s. net. 

LEWIS, ARTHUR. 

THE PILGRIM. By Arthur Lewis, 
Crown 8yp, 6s. t> 


LINDSAY, REV. JAMES, D.D. 

IlKCENT ADVAFCUS fN TBEISTIG 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By 
Rev. James Lindsay, M.A., D.D., B.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., P.G.S. Demy S\o, 12 h. Gd. 
net. 

THE P R 0 G R E S S I V E N B S S OP 
MODERN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 
Crown Svo, 6s. ^ 

ESSAYS, LITERARY AND PHILOSO- 
PHICAL.^ Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

THE SIGNIFICANCES OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT FOR MODERN THE- 
OLOGY. Crown Svo, Is. net. 

THE TEACHING FUNCTION OF THE 
MODERN PULPIT. Crown Svo, Is. 
net. 

STUDIES IN EUROPEAN PHILOS- 
OPHY, Demy Svo, 10s. Gd. net. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL FR03?LBMS OP 
METAPHYSICS. Crown Svo, 4s. net. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OP BBuIEP. 
Crown 2.s. Gd. net. 

“LINESMAN.’’ 

THE MAKERS OP BLACK BASALTES. 
By “ Linesman." With nearly 300 Illus- 
trations. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 

LITURGIES AND ORDERS OF 
DIVINE SERVICE (CHURCH 
SERVICE SOCIETY). 

THE SECONO prayer-book OF 
KING EDWARD THE SIXTH (1552). 
With Histori(‘al Introduction and Notes 
by the Rev. H. J. Wothuespoon, M.ii., 
of St Oswald’s, Edinburgh; and The 
Liturgy of Comphomisr. Used in the 
English Gonuregation at Frankfort. 
From an Unpublished Edited by 
the Rev. G. W. Sprott, D.I). 4s. net. 

BOOK OF COMMON ORDER. Com- 
monly called Knox’s L-.turgy. Edited 
by Rev. G. W. Sprott, D.D. 4s. Gd. 
net. 

SCOTTISH LITURGl'Ss OF THE 
REIGN OF JAMES VI. Edited by 
Rev. G. W. Sprott, D.D. 4s. net. 

LITURGY OF 1637. Commonly called 
Laud’s Liturgy. Edited by the Rev. 

* Professor Cooper, D.D. 7s. 6a, net. 

THE WESTMINSTER DIRECTORY. 
Edited by Very Rev. T. Leishman, D.D. 
4.S. net. 

EUCHOLOGION. A Book of Common 
Order: Being Form.s of Prayer, and 
Administration of the Sacraments, and 
other Ordinances of the Church. Edited 
by the Rev. G. W. Sprott, D.D. 4s. Gd. 
net. 
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LOBBAN, J. H,, M.A. 

AN ANTBOLOGT OF ENGLISH 
VERSE FROM CHAUCER TO THE 
PRESENT DAY. By J. li. LoBBAi;, 
M.A. Crown Svo, gilt, top, ;'s. 

I'HE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY OF ENG- 
LISH VERSE. Part I., Uiaacer to 
Burns, cloth, Is. net. Part, 11. , V\'or<hs- 
worth^to Nevrholt, cloth, Is, net. In 
One Yolume complete, cloth, 2s. not. 

•LOCKHART, J. G. 

REGINALD DALTON. By J. G. 
Lockhart. Illustrated hoards, 2s. ; 
cloth, 2s. 6fL 

ADAM BLAIR. Illustrated hoards, 2s. ; 
cloth, 2s. Od. 

VALERIUS ; A Roma.^ Story. Tllus- 
^traled cover, Is.; cloth, Is. Od. 

LOCKHART, LAURENCE W. M. 

DOUBLES AND QUITS. By Laukenck 
W. M. Lockhart. Crown Svo, 3s. (Id. 

P^liR TO SEE. Crown Svo, 8s. M. 

MINE IS THINE. New Edition. Grown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. J * 


LORiMER, ADAM. 

THE AUTHOR’S PROGRESS; or, The 
Litkraby Book of the Road. By 
Adam Lorimer. Crown Svo, net. 


LYNDEN-BELL, LiEUT.-COLONEL. 
A PRIMER OP TACTICS, FORTIFICA- 
TION, TOPOORAPIY, AND MILI- 
TARY LAW. *By Licut.-Colonel C. P. 
Lyndek-Bbll. With Diagrams. Crown 
Svo, 8s. net. 

MABIE, HAMILTON WRIGHT. , 
ESSAYS ON NATURE Al^l) CULTURE. 
By HAt^iLTOK WHiruiT Mabie. With 
Portraiil' Fcup. svo, 8s. 8d. 

BOOKS AND CULTURE. Fcap. Svo, 

3.S. 6d. 


M'AULAY, ALLAN. 

THE SAFETY" OF THE HONOURS. 
Allan (|1‘Atjlav. Crown Svo, Os. 

M‘CONACHIE, WILLIAM, B.D. 
CLOSE TO NATURE’S HEART. By 
William M‘Conachie, B.D. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d, net. ^ 

MacCUNN, FLORENCE. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S FRIENDS. By 
Florence MacCunn. With Portraits. 
Third Impression. Demy Svo, 10.s. net, 

MACDONALD, NORMAN DORAxN. 

A MANUAL OF THE CRIMINAL LAM 
(SCOTLAND) PROCEDURE ACT, 
1887. By Norman Doran Macdonald. 
Revised hy the Lord Justice -Clerk. 
Svo, iOs. 6d. » 


MACDOUQALL, J. PATTEN, C.B., 
and J. M. DODD, C.B. 

A MANUAL OP THE J.OCAL GOV- 
ERNMENT (SCOTI.AND) act, IS’.d. 
Tnn P.AULSH OotTK^UL G< yiL i-'OK S'.OT- 
LAND. By J. PATimN M V( 'j ». H'C *1 LL, 
C.B., and J. M. Dodd, C.B. N'-'w ami 
Revised Edition, [In 

MTVER, IVER. * 

AN IMPERIAL ADVENTURE. By 
IvKR MRver, IVith lllu-ytratioutt. 
Crown bvo, Os. 

CAUGHT ON THE WING. Crown Svo, 
3s. t)d. net. 

MACKAY, LYDIA MILLER. 

THE RETURN OP THE EMIGRANT. 
ByLvnr-v Millhr M-vckav. Third Im- 
pression. Crown Svo, Os. 

MACKENZIE, LORD. 

STUDIES IN ROMAN LAW. With 
Comparative W'ew.s of the Laws of 
France, England, and S(iotlaiid. By 
Lord Mackenzie, one of the Judges 
of tho Court of Session in Seotlund. 
Seventh Edition, Edited hy John Kihk- 
I’atrick, M a,, LL.D., Advocat.o, Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of 
Edinbnrpji. Svo, 21s. 

MACKENZIE, W. A. 

ROWTON HOUSE RHYMES. By ML 
A. Mackenzie. Grown Svo, 8s. net. 

MACKINLAY, J. M. 

INFLUENCE OF THE PRE-REFOR- 
M1S.TION OnURCU ON SCOTTISH 
PLACE-NAMES. By J. M. Mackin- 
LAY, ^jp’.S. A. (Scot.) Demy Svo, 12s. (3d. 
net. 

M.ACK!NLAY, M. STERLING, M.A. 
GARCIA *rHE CENTENARIAN: and 
I lls Times, Being a Memoir of Don 
Manuel Garcia’s Life and Labours for 
the advaneeuieiit of Music and Science. 
By M. Stebltno Mackinlay, M.xV. 
Oxon, With tv^eiity Portraits. Demy 
Svo, 15s. net. 

MACNAMARA, RACHEL SWETE. 

THE TRANCE. By Rachkl Swkte 
Macn-amaua. Second Iniiiression. 
Crowm Svo, Cs, 

THE SIBYL OP VENICE. Crown 8ro, 
6s. 

SEED OP FIRE. Crown Svo, 6s. 

MACPHERSON, HECTOR. 

BOOKS TO READ AND HOW TO 
READ THEM. By Hector Machhee- 
soN. Second Impression, ^rown Svo, 
3s. S<i. net. ,•? 

A CENTURY’S INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

A CENTURY OP POLITICAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 3.S. 6d.*net. • 
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MACPHERSON, HECTOR, Jtm. 

A CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN AS- 
TRONOMY. By Hector Macphrr- 
soN, jim. Short demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
THROUGIFTHB depths of SPACE: 
A Primer of Astronomy. Crown 8vo, 
2a. net. 

MACRAE, J. A. 

FOR KIRK AND KING. By J. A. 
Macrae. Crown Svo, 6s. 

MAHAFFY, PROFESSOR. 

DESCARTES. (Philosophical Classics 
for English Readers.) By Professor 
Mahaffy. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

MAIR, REV. WILLIAM, D.D. 

A DIGEST OF LAWS AND DECI- 
SIONS, Ecclesiastical and Civil, relating 
to the Constitution, Practice, and Affair-s 
of the Church of Scotland. With Notes 
and Forms of Procedure. By the Rev. 
William Mair, D.D. New Edition, 
Revised. In 1 vol. crown Svo, 12s. Cd. 
net. 

SPEAKING; or, Prom Voice Produc- 
tion TO THE Platform and Pulpit. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, 
Is. 6d. net. 

MALLOCK, W. H. 

LUCRE TIUS. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Re-aders.) By W. H. Mallock. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

MAR5HMAN, JOHN CLARK, C.5.I. 

THSTORY OP INDIA. From the Earli- 
est Period to the Present Time. By 
John Clark M^rsiiman, O.S.7. Third 
and Cheaper Edition. Post svo, Os. 

MARTIN, SIR THEODORE, K.C.B. 

JiOUACE. (Ancitmt Classics for English 
iloaders.) By Sir Theodore Martin, 
K.C.B. Fea|t. hvo, l.s. net. 

INUaiS OF GLACOMO LEOPARDI, 
'rr.tuslated Crown Hvo, r»s. net. 

THE J-INE! n OF VIRGIL. Books L-VL 
TraiisUited. Po.st 8vo, 7.s. dd. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Parti. Tran.slai eel 
into English Terse. Second Edith m, 
crown Svo, Os. Ninth Ediiiou, fcap. 
Svo, 3s. Cd. 

GOETHE’S FxlUST. Part H. Tran.s- 
lated into Erigli.di Verse. Second Edi- 
tion, Revised. Fcap, bvo, 6s. 

POEMS xVND BALLADS OP HEIN- 
RICH HERNE. Done into English 
Verse. " Third Edition. Small crown 
wVO, 5.9. '■ 

THE SONG OF THE BILL, and other 
Translations from Schiller, Goethe, 
Uhl AND, AND others. Crown Svo, 
7s. 6d. 


I MARTIN, SIR Tn^OBORB-conld, 

MxADONNA PIA ; A Tracedv ; and 
three other Dramas. Crown Svo, 

7s. 6d. 

THE ‘VITA NUOVA’ OF DANTE. 
Translated with an Introduction and 
Notes. Fourth Edition. Small crown 
Svo, 6s. 

ALADDIN : A. Dramatic P'^em. By 
Adam Oehlenschlaeoer. Fcap. Svo, 
5s. 

CORREGGIO : A Tra-^iedy. By Oeh- 
LENSCHLAEGER. With Notcs. Fcap. 
8vo, 3s. 

HELENA FAUCIT (Lady Martin). By 
Sir Theodore IvTartin, K.C.B., K.C.V.O, 
With Five Photogravure Plates. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

POEMS AND BALLADS OP GOETHE. 
By Sir Theodore Martin and J^rofessor 
Aytoun. Third Edition. With Intro- 
duction by Sir Theodors Martin. 
Small crown Svo, 6s net. ^ 

QUEEN VICTORIA AS I KNEW HER. 
Square crown Svo, 39, Gd. net. 

MARTIN, HELENA FAUCIT, LADY. 

ON SOME OP SHAKSSPEARE’S 
FEMALE CHARACTERS. By Hel- 
ena Faucit, Lady Martin. Dedicated 
hy permusion to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen. With a Portrait by 
Lehmann. Seventh Edition, with a 
new Preface. ^^Demy Svo, 7s, Gd. 

MASEFIELD, CHARLES. ' 

GILBERT HERMER. By Charles 
Masefield. Crown Svo, Gs. 

MASSON, DAVID. 

MEMORIES OF LONDON IN THE 
h’ORTlES. By David Masp^vn. Crown 
Svo, 3s. Gd, net. 

MATHESON, REV. OEORGE, D.D. 

CbVN THE OLi> FAITH IHVE Y7ITH 
THE NEW? <»K, The Problem fiF 
Evolution and Revel \tion By tlie 
llev. GEoitt'.K Matiieho^, D.D. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo, is. Gd. 

THE PSALMIST xVND THE SCIEN- 
TIST; on, M(mERN Value ok the 
Religioub Sentiment. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT OF ST 
PAUL. Fourth Edition. CTowm Svo, 
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THE PLOURISIirNG OF ROMANO f5, 
AND THE RISE OF ALLEGORY 
(12tk \nd 13th Cen'iukirs). “Periods 
of European Literature." Crown Svo, 
5s. net. 

THE EARLIER RENAISSANCE. 
“Periods of European Literature."' 
Grown Svo, 5s. net. 

THE LATER NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. “Periods of European Litera- 
ture." Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CRITIC- 
ISM. Demy Svo, 7s. Cd. net. 


SALiVlON, ARTHUR L. 

SONGS OF A HEART’S BUmRENDER. 

By AHTHurML. Salmon. Crown SvG, 2s. 
LIFE OF LIFE, and otiif.e Poems. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

LYRICS AND YBESES^ Crown Svo, 
2s. 6d. 
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SALMON, ARTHUR L.—contd. 

A BOOK OF VERSES. Crown Svo, 
2s, Sd. net. 

WEST COvUNTRY VERSES. Crown 
Svo, Hs. net. 

A LITTT.E BOOK OF SONGS. Fcap. 
Svo, 2s. 6d, not. 

A NEW BOOK or VERSE. Fcap. Svo, 
2s. fid. net. 

SCHOOL CATECHISM. 

Issued by a Oonkerenok oi' ‘MicMiUCRs 
OP TTfE RKPr>i:.\iKD CnuROUKS in' Scut- 
L^Nr.. ISmo, Ad. 

“5C0L0PAX.” 

A HOOK OF THE SNIPE. By 
“SooLOP.\x.” lilustrated. Grown Svo, 
5s. net. 

SCOTT, SIR J. GEORGE, IC.C.I.E. 
CURSED LUCK. By Sir J. GponoE 
So'OTT, K.C.l.E. Crown Svo, S.s. 6d. 

SCOTT, MICHAEL. 

TOM CIUNGLE’S LOG. By Michakl 
Scott. New F.dition. WiUi ]{> Full- 
pai;e lllnstration.s. Crown Svo, s.s. Od. 
THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
Illustrated bov'ird.s, 2.s, ; ciotli, 2s. {id. 

SCOTTISH TEXT SOCIETY PUBL!= 
CATIONS. For Lht of IT/.s'., p. 29. 

SCOTTISH BANKERS MAGAZINE. 
The Journal of the Institute of Bc.nkers 
in Scotland. Quarterly, Is. net. 

SCUDAMORE, CYRIL. 

BELGIUM AND THE BELGIANS. 
By Cyril Softuamop.r. With Illustra- 
tions. S(in.‘ir6 crown 8vo,'^Ss. 

SELLAR, E. M. 

RECOLLECTIONS AND IMPRES- 
SIONS- By_ E. M. Spllar. With 
.Esf^ht Portraits. Fourth Iinpre.ssioii. 
Ihuny Svo, 10«. Gd. net. 

.SELLAR, EDMUND. 

.MUGGINS OF THE MODERN SIDE. 

By Edmond Skllar. Crown Svo, 6s. 
GLBNTVRE. Crown Svo, 6s. 

WHERE EVERY PROSPECT PLEASES. 
Crown Svo, O.s, 

SETH, JAMES, M.A. 

A STUDY OF ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. 
By James Seth, M.A., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Ediaby.r;^di. Tenth Edition, Revised. 
,P<iSt Svo, 7.S. 6d. ^ 

SHARPLEY, H. 

ARISTOPHANES — PAX. Edited, with 
Introduction an^i Notes, by H. Shaup- 
MY. Demy Svo, 12s. Od. net. 


SHAW, WSLLIAJVf. 

SECURITIES OVER MOVEABLES. 
Four Lectures delivered at the Request 
of the Society of Accountants in Ediu- 
hurgh, the Institute of Accountants 
and Actuaries in Glasgow, and the 
In.slitute of Bankers iii Scotland in 
D.)02-n. Demy Svo, ?>s. 0<1. net. 

SHEEPSHANK5, RICHARD. 

HECTOR AND AOHIi.LES : A TALEr 
OF Tf.ov. Illustrated by J. Finne- 
MORE. Rendered into English alter the 
(dironiole of Homer by RtCHAUD 
Sheepshanks. Square crown avu, 5s. 
net. f 

SIME, JAMES, M.A. 

SCHILLER. (Foreign Classics for Eng- 
lisli Readers.) By James Sime, M.xV. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net.’ ^ 

SIMPSON, PROFESSOR J. Y., D.Sc. 
SIDE -LIGHTS UN SIBERIA. Some 
Aecouiit of the Great Siberian ''Iron 
Load: The Prisons and Exile System. 
Bv PFifcsi^r .1. Y, Simpson, D.Sc. 
With miHierou.s inustratioiis and a 
Map. Demy Svo, IGs. 

SIMPSON, VIOLET A. 

IN FANCY’S MIRROR. By Violet A. 
Simpson. Crown Svo, Os. 

SINCLAIR, ISABEL G. 

THE THISTLE and FLEUR DE LYS. 
Bv IsAuEL GT' SiKcylAiE,. -Crowu Svo, 
3s. net. 

SKELTON, SIR JOHN, K.C.B. 

THE HANDBOOK OF PUBLIC 

’ HEALTH. A Ne.w Edition. Revised by 
James PA-frEN M-^cDouoall, C.B., Ad- 
vocate, Secretary to tlie IT"cal Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland, Joint -Author 
of ‘The Parish Council Guide for Scot- 
land,’ and Abijah Murray, Chief Clerk 
of the Local Government Board for 
Scotland. Hs. 6d. not. 

SKRINE, F. H. ^ 

FONTENOY, and Great Britain’s 
Share in the War of the Austrian 
Succession. By F. H. Skrine. With 
Map, Plans, and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 21s. net. 

SLATER, FRANCIS CAREY. 

PROM MIMOSA LAND. By Francis 
Carey Slater. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. net. 

SMITH, PROFESSOR G. GREGORYa 
THE TRANSITION PERIOD. “Periods 
of European Literature.” By G. 
Gregory Smith, M.A. (Oxon.), Pro- 
fessor of English Literatare, Belfast 
University. Crown Svo, Ss. net, 
SPECIMENS OP IVpDDLE SCOTS. 

I Post Svo, 7s. Gd. net. 
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SNELL, F. J. ^ 

TH E FOU RTEE NTIl CENT U liY. 
“ Periods or Eiu’optiau Liieruliuv.'’ Ey 
_ F. J. 8 nell. Grown Svo, 5s. net. 


'•‘SON OF THE MARSHES, A.” 

WITHIN AN HOUR OP LONDON 
TOW^?*: Among Wrr.o Biaos anp ti-jkir 
I lArNTS. Edited by J. A. Ovvr:N. 
,ii> Cheap Unifurifl Editioi], (’rowii Svo, 
3s. Gd. s 

WriTI THE WOOD LAN DELS ANi) 
BY THE TIDE. Cheap Uniform Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo, "s. Gd. 

( )N S U R R E Y E 1 L Ls]* Cheap U inform 
Ediliou. Crown trio, "Bs, 6d. 

ANNALS OF A FISHING TILLAGE. 
Chyan Uniform Edition. Crown Svo, 
3s. Gtl 


SOllLEY, PROF., Litt.D., LL.D. 

THE ETHICS OF NATURALISM. By 
W. R, SoRLEY, Litt.D » LL?D., Fellow 
of the British AcHdciuy, Fellow of 
Trinity Oollese, Canibsidgej Profe.s.sor 
of Moral Philosophy, University o( 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, 6s. '» 

DECENT TENDENCIES IN ETHICS. 
Crovyii Svo, 2s. Gd. net. 

SPROTT, GEORGE W., D.D. 

THE WORSHIP AND OFFICES OP 
THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 
By George: W. Sprott, D.D. Cro\vi\ 
Svo, Os. 

THE BG^OK OP COMMON ORDER 
OP THE CflURCH OF SCOTLAND, 
Commonly known as John Knox’s 
Liturgy. With Historical Introduction 
and Illustrative Notes. Crown Svo, 
4s. 6d. net. 

SCOTTISH 1* LITURGIES OP THE 

-‘•reign of JAMES VL Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes. Crov/n 
Svo, 4s. net. 

EUCHOLOGION. A Book of Common 
Order. Crowm Svo, 4s. 6d, net. 


ST ANDREWS UNIVERSITY CAL» 
ENDAR. Printed and Published for 
the Senatus Academicus. CTown Svo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


ST ANDREWS UNIVERSITY L.L.A. 
CALENDAR. Printed and PublisliHl 
for the Senatus Academicus. Crown 
Svo, Is. 


STE EVENS, G. W, 

THiN'GS SEE.V : incRL-StuoN'i or litinN. 
UrtJKs, AND Books. By Die late G. W, 
STEFnmNs. Editvd by'’G. S. S'nnn-iT. 
Witli a Mvmoir by W. E, and 

a rhoi>)gravurc reprouuci ion rd Collier’.s 
I’ortrait. Meiuonal Edition, Crown 
Svo, Gs. . 

FRU.M CAPETOWN TO LADl SMITH, 
and EGYPT LN ISOS. Memorial E«h- 
tion. Crown svo, 6s, 

IN INDIA. Witii Map. Mymuruil Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR. Mmn- 
oriul Edition. Ch’owu Svo, 6s. 

GLIMPSES OF TliREE NATIONS. 
.Memorial Edition. Cruwu S\o, 6s. 

MONOLOGUES OP THE DEAD. Mem- 
orial Ehiitiou. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

STEPHENS. 

THE BOOK OP THE FARiM : dealing 
exhaustively with every Brancii of 
Agriculture. Edited by Jamf-.s 'Mac- 
DOMAF.D, F.HS.E., Socreiary of tlio 
Highland and Agricultur.il Society of 
SeolUnd. With over 700 Illustrations 
and Animal PurlraiLs. In Six Divisional 
VoluiiuiS'' at 10s. Od. each; or Three 
Ah)! limes of over 500 pages each, ]tr!CC 
One Guinea per Volume. Each Volume 
sohl separately. 

LAND AND ITS EQUIPMENT. With 
346 Illustrations and 8 Plans of Farm 
RAiildings. Koval Svo, 21s. 

FARM CROPS. With 354 Illiist.rations. 
Royal Svo, 2 Is. 

FARM’' LIVE STOCK. With 77 Illustra- 
tions and S4 Aniimil Portraits. Royal 
Svo, 21s. 

STEVENSON, O, H. 

THE SILVER SPOON. By G. II. 
Stevbinson. Crown Svo, 6s. 

STEWART, CHARLES. 

IIAUD lAlMBMOB. Reminiscences of 
Leg.al and Social Life in Edinburgh 
and London, 1850-1000. By Charles 
Ste WA ET. With 1 0 Piiotogra viiro Plates. 
Royal Svo, 7s. Gd. 

STEWART and CUFF. 

PRACTICAL NURSING. By Isla 
Stewart, Matron of St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London ; and Herbert E. 
Cuff, M.D., P.E.C.S., Medical OfScer 
for General Punioses to the Metvo- 
politan Asylums' B^-^ard, London ; late 
Medical Superintendent, Ncjrth-Bastera 
Paver Hospiial, Tottenham, London. 
Revised by H. E. Cuff ; assisted by 
B. Cutler, Assistant Matron of St 
Bartholomew's Ho.spital. Third Edi- 
tion. Crowu Svrs 5s. net. Also in 2 
volume.^, each Ss. 6d. neo. 
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STODDART, ANNA M. 

LIFE AND liETTEBrf OF HANXAll 
E. PIPE. By AN^’A M. S'rojDrMRT. 
W ith Porirai bs and lilusti’ationa, Bcray 
Svo, 15S net. 

STORMONTH, REV. JAMES. 

DICTIONARY C>F THE ENGLISH 
l^ANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymo- 
logical, ano ExpL'INATOry. By the 
Rev. Jamks Stormonth. Rcviscti by 
the Rev. F H. Puelp. Liltrary Edition. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Snpph'- 
ment. Imperial Svo, handsomely lamnd 
in half morocco, 18s. net. 

ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNC- 
ING DICTIONARY OP THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. Including a very 
Copious Selection of Scientific Terms. 
For use in Schools and Colleges, and as 
a Book of General Reference. The Pro- 
nunciation carefully reviseil by the Rev. 
P. H. Phelp, M.A. Cantab. A New 
Edition. Edited by William Baink. 
Crown Svo, pp. 1082. 5.s. net. 

HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY, Pro- 
nouncing AND Explanatory. Thor- 
oughly Revised and Enlarged, by "Wil- 
liam Bayne. IGmo, 7d. net. 

STRAIN E. H. 

A PROPHET’S REWARD. By E. H. 
Strain. Crown Svo, 6s. 

SWAYNE, Q. C. 

HERODOTUS. (Ancient Clasitics for 
English Readers.) By G. C. Sv/ayne. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

SYLLABUS OF RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

Issued by a Oonferknce of Mk.mbers 
OF TiiK Reformed Churctiks in Scot- 
land. 18mo, Id. 

SYNGE, M. B. 

THE STORY OP THE WORLD. By 
AL B. Synge Witli Coloured Front, is- 
]ii{'ccis and nunierous Illustrations by 
E. M. Synge, A.R.E., and Maps. 2 
vols., 3s. Od. each net. 

TABLE OF FEES FOR CONVEY- 
ANCING, &c. Ito. Roxburgh, 3s. 6d. ; 
sewed, 2s. 6d. 

THACKERAY, MISS. 

MADAME DE SBVIGNE. (Foreign 
Classics for English Readers.) By Miss 
Thackeray. Reap. Svo, Is. net. 

THEOBALD, FRED. V., M.A.(Cantab.) 

A TBXT‘BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. By Feed. V. Theobald. 
With numerous; Illustiations. Crown 
Svo, 8s, Cd. 


THOMSON, .COLONEL AN- 
STRUTHER. 

HISTORY OF THE FIFE LIGHT 
HORSE, By Colonel Anstruthlu 
Thomson. "Witli numerous PorPaits. 
Small Ito, 21s. net. 

THOMSON, DAVID. 

HANDY BOOK OP THE- FLOWER- 
GARDEN. By David Thomson. 
Crowm Syo, 5s. ^ 

THOMSON, V/ILLIAM. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 
CULTIVATION OP THE GRAPE 
VINE. BjvWilltam Thomson, Tweed 
Vineyards. Tenth Edition. Svo, 5s. 

THORBURN, S. S. 

ASIATIC NEIGHBOURS. By &. S. 
Thorburn. With Two M|ips. Demy 
Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE PUNJAB IN PEACE AND WAR. 
Demy Sy'O, 12s. Gd, net. r, 

INDIA’S SAINT AND THE VICEROY. 
A Nc^’-el. Crowm Svo, 6 h. 

THURSTON? KATHERINE CECIL. 

THE CIRCLE. By Katherine Cecil 
Thurston. Nintli Impression. Crown 
8vq, 6s. 

JOim -CHILCOTE, M.P. Fifteenth Im- 
pression, crown Svo, Gs. Cheap Edition, 
Is. net. 

THE MYSTJCvS. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo,^ls. thK 

THE PLY ON THE WHEEL. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

TIELE, PROFESSOR, Litt.D., &c. 

ELEMENTS OF THE SCIENCE OF 
RELEGKTn, Part 1. -Morphological. 
Part n. —Ontological. Bt^'tig the Gitford 
Lectures delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh in lS96-bS. By C. 
P. Tiele, Theol.D., Jdtt.D. (Bonun.), 
Hon. M. R.AS., &c., Profe,s.sor of the 
Science of Religion m the University 
of Leiden. In 2 volSf, post Svo, 7s. Gd. 
net each. . 

TRANSACTIONS OP THE HIGH- 
LAND AND AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. Pub- 

« lished Annually, price 5s. 

TRAVERS, GRAHAM (Margaret Todd, 
M.D.) 

THE WAY OF ESCAPE. A Novel. 
By Graham Travers (Margaret Todd, 
M.D.) Second Impression. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

WTNDYHAUGH. Fourth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

FELLOW TRAVELLERS. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo, 
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TROLLOPE, ANTHOvNY. 1 

C/ESx\11. (Ancient Classics for Eti;j:hs]i ' 
Ke.aders.)' By Akthonv Troll* > i‘E. | 
Pcap, Sy.), Is. net. j 

TROLLOPE, HENRY M. 

CORNEILLE AND RACINE {Fures-n j 
Glassies for English Readers ) By ' 
URmxY J-L Trollope. Fcap. Svo, Is. | 
net. I 

Tl^USCOTT, L. PARRY. ^ ! 

THE HARRiAGL OP AMTNTxi. By ] 

L. Parry Truscjott. Crown Svo, Os. 

TULLOCH, PRINCIPAL. ! 

PASCAL, (Foreign Classics for English ; 
Readers ) By Principal Tolloch j 
Fean, Svo, Is. 'net. 

TURNER, , STANLEY HORSFALL, 

M. A. ^ 

THE HISTORY OP LOCAL TAXA- 
TION IN SCOTLAND. By Stanley 
lIoY.sFALL Turnisr, M.A. Crown Svo, 
5s, net. ^ 

TWEEDIE, MAJOR»GEn1bRAL W., 

C.S.!. 

THE ARABIAN HORSE: His Country 
AND People. By Major-General W, 
ITvebdie, C.S.L, Bengal Staff vJorjis, 
for many years H.B.M.’s Consul- j 
General, Baghdad, and Piditical Resi- i 
dent for the Government of linlia in ! 
Turkish A^-ahia. Nin on3>vol. royal 4to, 
with Seven Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations, and a yia]) of the Country. 
Large Paper Edition. Price M, ds- net. 

VAUGHAN, PROFESSOR C. E. 

THE ROl^lANTIC REVOlTf. By Prr.- 
fessor C. Cfi. Vaughan. Crown Svu. 
5s. net. 

VEITCH, PROCESSOR. 

HAMILTON. (Philosophical Glas.sics for 
English Readers.) By Professor Ve itch. 
Fcap. Svo, l.s.,^net. 

VOYAGE OF THE “SCOTIA,” THE. 
Being the Record of a Voyage of Ex- 
ploration in Antarctic Seas. By Three 
OF THE Staff. Demy Svo, 21s. net. 

WADDELL, REV. P. HATELY, U.D.' 
ESSAYS ON FAITH. By Rev. P. 
^ Hately Waddell, D.D. Crown Svo, 
3s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS ON MODERN MYSTI- 
CISM. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

WAKE LUCY. 

LADY WAKE’S REMINISCENCES. 
By Lucy Wake. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Second Impression. 
Demy Svo, 12s.»''6(i. net. 


W ALFORD, E. 

.JUVENAL. lAnt'iHil fur Ih-g- 

hsh By E. W'vLKOuD. 

svj. Is. iiot. 

WALLACE, PROFESSOR. ^ 

KANT. rPhilusu] ducal L’liv-,i.‘S f-.r 
English Reatlers.) By Profess.,:' Wa’ - 
r..vcE. Fcap. Svo, l.Y net. 

; WARREN, SAMUEL. 

DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 
By S.vMUKL WaFwKKN. Cloth, 2?. do. ; 
lioar<l.s, 2s. ; paper cover, Is. 

NOW AND THEN. The I.ily and tlie 
Bee. inlHUcctuai and Moral Develop- 
ment uf the Present Age. 4.S. 6d. 

WATSON, GILBERT. 

THE SlCrpPER By Gildert Watson. 
Crown Svo, Gs. 

WATT, MACLEAN. 

BY STILL WATERS. By Maolean 
IVatt. l.s. Gd. ; leather, 2s. 

'WEIGALL, ARTHUR E. P. 

TRAVELS IN THE FIRMIK EGYPTIAN 
DESERTS. By Arthur E. P. Weioall. 
With numerous lllustratiuns, Crown 
Svo, 7 r. Gdi net. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AKH- 
NATON, PILVR-\OU OF EGYPT. 
Ulustraled. Crown svu, iOs. Gd. net. 
i THE TREASURY OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. Chapters on Ancient Egyp- 
tian ^History and Arcir.eolngy. With 
niustratious. Demy Hvo, T.s. Gd. net. 

WENLEY? PROFESSOR, D.Sc„ 

'* D.Phil. 

ASPECTS W PESSIMISM. By R. M. 
Wknlky, M.A., D.Sc., D.Phd., Pro- 
fca.soi of idiilohOphy in the University 
of Michigan, U.S.A. Crown Svo, 6.s. 

WHIBLEY, CHARLES. 

THACKERAY. “Modern English 
Writers.” By Ciiaulf.s Whiuley. 
Crown Svo, ‘2s. Gd. 

WILLIAM PITT. WTth Portraits and 
Caricatures. Crown Svo, Gs. net. 
AMERICAN SKETCHES. Crown Svo, 
Gs. 

WHISPER, A. 

BLACK MARK. By A. Wsispeu. 
Crown Svo, Gs. 

KING AND CAPTIVE. Grown Svo, 
6s. 

THE S,INISTPR NOTE. Grown Svo, fs. 

WHITE, REV. JAMES. 

SIR FRIiaZLE PUMPKIN, NIGHTS 
AT MESS, &c. By Rev. J am es W a ite . 
Illustrated cover, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d, 
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WHYTE, ADAM QOWANS, 

THE TEMPLETON TRADITION. By 
AdxVM Cowans Whyte. Crown 8vo, tJs. 


WILSON, LADY. 

LETTERS FROM INDIA. By Lady 
Wilson. Depy 8vo, 


WILSON, PROFESSOR. 

WORKS OF PR(JFESSOIl "WILSON. 
Edited by his Soii-uj-Law, Professor 
Fkhrikh 12 vols. crown Svo, ^2, Ss. 

THE NOCTJi]S AMBROSIANiE. 4 vols., 
Ids. 

ESSAYS, Critical x\.nd Imaginative. 
4 vols., Ids. 

CHRISTOPHER IN HIS SPORTING- 
JACKET. 2 vols., Ss. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWbS OF SCOT- 
TlSH LIFE, ANi> OTHER Tales, is. 

ISLE OP PALMS, CITY OF THE 
plague, and other Poems. 4s. 


WINRAM, JAMES. . 

VIOLIN PLAYING and VIOLIN 
ADJUSTMENT. By James Win ram. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


WORSLEY, PHILIP STANHOPE, 

M.A. 

HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Translated into 
English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. 
By Philip Stanhope WorsLey^^ M.A. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Post Svo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

WWHERSPOON, H. J., M.A. 

KYJllE BLBISON (‘^^Lol^IJ, have 
Mbrcv”). a Manual ol Private Prayers. 
With Notes and Additional Matter. .^By 
H. J. WuTHERSJ’OON, M.A., of St Os- 
wald’.s, Edinburgh. Cloth, red edges, 
Ls. net; limp leather, is. dd. net, 
BEFORE AND AFTER. Being Part I. 
of ‘Kyrir Eleison.’ Cloth, inup, Od. 
net. 

THE SBC’OND PRAYER BOOK OF 
KING EDWARD THE SIXTH (1552), 

Al.itNO WITH THE LlTURGY OF COM- 
PROMISE. Edited by '*Rev. G. W. 
Sprott, D.I). Crown Svo, 4s. net. 

YATE, LIEUT.-COLONEL, IT.P. 
KHURASAN AND SLSTAN. By Lieut. - 
Co^unel C. E. Y\te, O.S.I., G.M.G. 
With if^inierous Illustrations and Map. 
Derny Svo, 2!s. 

NORTHERN AFGHANISTAN ; or, Let- 

TERS FROM THE AI'GHAN BOUNDARY 

Commission. With Route Maps. Demy 
Svo, IS.s. 


BLACKWOODS’ 

Shilling Editions of Popular 
Novels. ' ^ 

Bouod in Cloth, With Coloured Illustration on Wrapper. 


THE DAFT DAYS. 

By Nkil IMunro. 

THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. 
By J. Storer Gloitston. 

CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. 

By Maud Diver. 

THE GREAT AMULET. 

By Maud Diver. 

CANDLES IN THE WIND. 

By Maud Diver. [In June. 

sar'acinesca. 

By F. Marion Crawford. 

THE MOON OF BATH. 

By B^th Ellis. 


JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. 

By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

THE POWER OF THE KEYS. 
By Sydney C. Grier. 

ftpfp A Romance of Youth. 

By Ian Hay. 

THE RED NEIGHBOUR. 

By W. J. Eccott. 

THE GREEN CURVE. 

By Ole Luk-Oib. 

THE RIGHT STUFF. 

By Ian Hay. * [In June. 
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tl'be Scottisb tTeyt Societp. 


Tews Society was foimclod in 1882 for the purpose of printing and 
editing texts in 'Early and Middle Scots. Two parts or volumeSs 
extending to not less than 400 pages, are published annually ; but 
additional parts or volunies are issued when the funds permit. They 
** are printed in uniform style, octavo, and are issued (a) in paper covers, 
'*or (6) bound in half-leather (maroon), with cloth sides, gilt top, and 
gilt lettering. The Annual Subscription is £1, Is. (One Guinea), 
payable in idvance. Specimen Yolumes may be seen at the Society’s 
Printers, Messrs William Blackwood & Sons, 45 George Street, 
EdiiibiTgli, and 37 Paternoster Eow, London, or in any of the libraries 
in Great Britain and abroad. 

> 

The volumes have bee^i issued in half-leather since 1897. Earlier volunies 
are in paper covers only ; but they may be bound to the Society's pattern 
at the cost of Is, 6d. per volume. Most of .the bach volumes are in print, 
and may be purchased by su^bscribers. Particulars of price, &c., may be 
had on application to the Treasurer. 
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Tile Kingis Qiaair, together with A Bal- 
lad of Good Counsel. By Janies 1. 
Edited by tli® Rev. Professor W. W. 
Skeat, M.A., LL.D. pp. 113 and Ir, 

The Poems of William Dwnbar. Part I. 
Edited by John Snail, M.A. pp. 160 and 
iv. 

The Coort of Venus, By Tohne Rolland, 
1575, ^ Edited by iiie Rev. Walter Gregor, 
M.A., LL.l). pp. 231 and xxxii. 

“* The Poems of William Dunbar. Part 
II. Edited by John Small, M.A. pp. 109 
and vi. 

Leslie’s Historie of Scotland. Part T. 

Translated into Scottish from the original 
^ Latin by Father James JDalryuiple. 
Edited by the Rev. E. G. Cody, O.S.B. 
pp. 130 and iv. 

Schir William Wallace, Knight of 
Ellerslle. Part I. By Henry tiie Min- 
strel, commonly known as Blind Harry. 
Edited by James Moir, M.A. pp. 181. 

The Wallace. Part II. Edited by James 
Moir, M.A. pp. 19a 


Sir Tristrem. With Iiitroductioni|Notes, 
and Glossary. ^Edited by G. P. M‘N'eiii, 
M.A. pp. 14S and xlviii. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomerie. 
Part 1. Edited by Janies Cranstoun, 
M.A., LL.I). PI*. ITG and vii. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomerie. 
Part 11. Edited by James Oranstoun, 
M.A., LL.D. pp. 160 and iv. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomerie. 
Part HI. Edited by Jaunts Oranstoun, 
M.A., LL.D. pp. 96 and Ivii. 

Gau’s Richt Vay to the Kingdome of 
■» Heuine. Edited by the Rev. Professor 
Mitchell, D.D. pp, 130 and Iviii, 

I Legends of the Saints (Fourteenth 
Century). Part i. Edited by the Rev, 
W. M. Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 224 and v. 

Leslie’s Historie of Scotland. SartMI. 
Edited hf the Eev. E. G. Cody, O.S.B. ■ 
pp. 270 and xxvi. 

Ninlane WinJet’s Works. Vol. L Edited 
by the Rev. J. King H^wison. pp. 140 
' and exx. * 



PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE: A -Complete and 

Continuous History of the Subject. Edited by Professor SAINTS- 
BURY. In 12 crown 8vo vols.. each 5s. net. 


The Dark Ages. By Prof. W. P, Ker, 

The Flodiijshing of Romance and the 
Rise oi ' Alltsgory. (12th and 13th 
Centuries.) By Prof. Saintsbury. 

The Fourteenth Century. By F. J. Snell. 
The Transition Period. By Prof, G. 
Gregory Smith. 

The Earlier Renaissance. By Prof. 
Saintsbury. 

The Later Renaissance. By David 
Haiinay. 


The First Half of the Seventeenth 
Century. By Prof. H. J. 0. Grierson. 
The Augustan Ages. By Prof. Oliver 
Elton. 

The Mid - Eighteenth Cektury. By 
Prof. J, H. Millar. 

The Romantic Revolt. By rrof. G. E. 
Vaughan. 

The Romantfj Triumph. By T. S. Omondf 
The Later NineteenVh Century. By 
Prof. Saintsbury. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

Edited WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.I)., Professbr of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of St Andrews. Re4ssue in Shilling Vohmes net. ^ 


Descartes 
Butler . 
Berkeley 
Fichte . 
Kant 
l-lAMII/roN 
Hegel . 
Leibniz . 


Prof. Mahaffy. 
Rev. W. L. Collins. 
Prof. Campbell Fraser. 
Prof. Adamson. 
. Prof. Wallace. 
. . Prof. Veitch. 

Prof. Edward Caird. 
John Theodore Alerz. 


Vico 

Hobbes . 

IIUME 

Spinoza . 
Bacon— P art I. 
Bacon— R art II. 
Locke . f 


. ff?rof. Flint. 
Prof. Croom Robertson. 
. . . Prof. Knight. 

. . Principal 'Caird. 

. Prof. Nichol. 
. . . Prof. Nichol. 

. Prof. Campbell Fraser. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 

Mrs OLIPHANT. Chbap Kb-issue. In limp ciotb, fcap, 8vo, price Is. 
each net. , 


Dante .... Mrs Oliphant. 
Voltaire General Sir E. B. HamleyfK.C.B. 
Pascal .... Principal Tulloch. 
E-^etrarch . . . Henry geiive, C.B. 

Goethe . . . .A. Play ward, Q.C. 

MoLibuE . Editor and F. Traver, M.A. 
Montaigne . . Rev..W. L. Collms. 
Rabelais . . Sir Walter Be.sant, 

Calderon . . , . E. J. HaselL 

Saint Simon . . . . C. W. Collins. 


Cervantes . I* . ^ Mrs Oliphant. 

Corneille and Racine Henry M. Trollope. 
Madame dk SfivioNit . Miss Thackeray. 
La Fontaine and other ) Rev. W. Lucas 
French Fabuu.sts . j Collins, M.A. 
Schiller . . . James Sime, M.A. 

Tasso . n . . . E. J. HaselL 

Rousseau . . Henry*<Erey Graham. 

Alfred de Musset . C. F. Oliphant. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 

the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. Cheap Re-tssue. *In limp c«oUi, 
fcap. 8 VO, price Is. each net. Contents of the Series — 


Homer : Iliad . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
Ho.mePv : Odyssey . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
Herodotus ... G. C. Swayue. 

Gajsar .... Anthony Trollope. 
Virgil . . , Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 

Horace - . .Sir Theodore Martin. 

iEscHVLUs . , . Bishop Oopleston. 

Xenophon , . .Sir Alex. Grant. 

Cicero . . . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 

SopHooLi# ... C. tiL Collins. 

Pliny Rev. A. Church and W. J. Brodribb. 
SURiFiDES . . . . W. B. Donne. 

JuTONAL . . . . B. Waiford. 

Aristophanes . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
Hesiod and Uheognis . . J. Davies. 


Plautus and Terence Rev. W. L. Collins. 

Tacitus W. B. Donne. 

Lucian . . . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 

Plato C. W. Collins. 

Greek Anthology . . Lord Heaves. 

Livy . . . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
Ovid .... Rev. A. Church. 
Catullus, Tibullus, and\ 

Peopertius 
Demosthenes 
Aristotle 
Thucydides , 

Lucretius 
Pindar . 


^ j- J. Davies. 

. W. J. Brodribb. 

. Sir Alex. Grant. 

Rev. W. Lucas Collms. 
W. H. Mallock. 
. Rev. F. D. Morice. 
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A History of Emglisli Criticism. 

By George S.viiN'TSBrRY, (Oxon.), II or. LLI). (Abi.-r<i)j TroA'^M')! 
of Blietoric aiid Englisli Lituratuve in tL(' T'nivf^r.dty uf Ediubnrgli. Beiny 
Svo, 7s. 6M. net. 

.WORKS BY J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A. 

A History Eliglisli Literature. 

For Secondary Scliools. By J. Loain RoBEim-OX, M.A., Firht j{uglis}i 
Master j Edinburgli Ladies’ College. Willi introduction by ?rofu::sor 
MaSSOMj Ediiibiirgli IJiiiversity. •Pifili Edition, revistid. Jis. 

Daily CferoEicle.—^'^ne expofeition is fresli and indepepi'nit, and liigh above 

the le%"el of the ordinary v/ork of this class j’ho book .should prove a 

great boon not only to secon»]ary schools and colleges but also to private 
students.” « 

Outlines 4>f Eiig:IIsli Literature. 

* For Young Scholars, with Illnstrative Spuciraens. By the Samis Author,. 
Second BcUtion, revised. Is. 6d. 

Spectator.— ‘‘To sketch Englisli literature from Deowuli down to Lord 
Macaulay in a hundred and fifty pages witliout faUiug into the .style of a 
catalogue, is an achievement of which Mr Robertson may vv'eil be proud.” 

' English Verse for Junior Classes. 

By the Same Authok. In Two Parts, Is. 6d. net each. 

Part L— Chancer to CoIerid<je. ^ 

Fart U. — Nineteenth-Centur^’' Poets. 

School Gmidian.— “Of the high literary quality of this selection there 
can be no question. There is nothing here that is nj^t classical m the 
strictest sense «f the word.” 
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Eng“lish Prose lor Junior and Senior Classes* 

B}'- tlie Same Author. In Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 

Part rl. —Malory to Johnson, i Part II.— Nineteentli Century. 

Educational Times. — “We do nofc remember to have seen a better prose 
collection on the same scale, and the book should be very nsel'ul to teachers who 
like to work on thtf lines of geunirie literature.” r. 

Mr E. Blair, Education Officer. — “ J have to infoni'' you that the Con'uiittee 
of the LoikIou County Council coucemed hare decide?! to add J:he book eiititleu 
‘ English Exercises for Junior and Senior Classes ’ (J. L. Robertson, Is.) to the 
Councirs supplementary list of books for evening schools.” 

Englisli Exercises for Jtiirilor aed Senior Classes® 

By the Same Author. Is. 

Schoolmaster. — “The.se exercises have the high recommendation of being 

the gradual growth of a course of practical work in an Engli.sli clas%-room 

The manual cannot fail to be of .'service even to experienced teachers.” 

Headmaster, Council Central Secondary SclicoL— “ As an English te^ichcr 
and lecturer of long experience, I may say unreservecily that I am delighted v.itli 
the book. I shall certainly use it in ni^ classes.#, The suggestions under each 
extract are, extremely good, and will be valuable to teaifliers and .students alike.” 

High School Headmaster. — “The exercise.s are admirably drawn up, and are 
most suitable for classes preparing for Leaving Ceitififiate or University examina- 
tions. I have great pleasure in adopting the book as a class-book, and intend to 
use it systematically throughout the se.ssion.” 

English Drama. ^ 

By the Same Author. 2s. od. 

Spectator. — “This capita^ selection Not only is it a text-book with 

excellent notes, but a* neat and handy collection of English dramatic 
masterpieces.” 

The Select Chaucer. 

Edite<i and Elucidated by the Same Author. Crown 8vo, oS. ; ami in Two 
Parts— Part I., 2s, ; Part 11., Is. 6d. 

Athenseum. — “A very successful attempt to enlarge tlie range of Chaucer 
reading in schools. We wi.sh we could believe that'”the ’•ook'’"v/ilI havoffUie 
circulation it de.sorves ” 


Paraphrasing*, Analysis, and Correction of Sentences® 

By D. M. J. James, M.A., Gordon Schools, Huntly. Is. 

Also in Two Parts : — 

Passages lor Paraphrasing. Yerse and Prose. 6d. 

.Exercises in Analysis, Parsing, and Correction of 
Sentences- ‘'6d. 

Atheaaum,— “ The pieces are well calculated to improve the grammar and 
style of the rising generation in an age which is not distinsfuished for lucidity or 
logic.” . 
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P&rt Chaucer to BurnSj cloih, Is, 

Part IL^ Wordsworth to Newbolt. cloth. Is, net, 

!b One Volume complete^ cloth, 2 s, net. 

Prize Bdition, Ss, , 

' . * The 

Scliooi Aethology 
of ’Eiigllsli Verse. 

* A Selection of English Verse 

• from Chaucer to the Present Day. 

EDITED BY 

J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., 

Lecturer In English Literature, Birkfoeck College, London; 

* Editor ol ‘The Crania Shakespeare/ &c. 

g » 

AtlieE»liia. — Wo liave here sucL. ]ioctry as rings moral]}' aomul anti exalts 
the soiiiidost instincts and feelings of litnrian nature.'' 

Glia-rdiaE. — '''The work is worilty ol^nutliiug than aLsolnteiy iiiiMisalilaHl 
approval, and we cordial] tv i sit it it.e btitu-ty v/elconic i1 dc crM*;','’ 

Journal nf Education. One of Lbe ]>est .small anthologies vo have seen for 
some lime. The stde<'tion is math', w'itli gre.at good ti.-L' ainl cure.’' 

• - 

Eleriieetary Grammar and Composition. 

^«Based on flie Analysis of Bicntences. With, a Chapter on Word- Build- 
ing and DKiiiVATioN, and containing aumerons Exercises. Is. 

Schoolmaster. — ^ A very valuable book. it is constructive as y/cll aa 
analytiCj and VYell-planned exercises have been framed to teach the young 
student how to use the elements of,Jns mother- tongue.” 

A Working Handbook of the Analysis ol Sentences. 

With Notes on Parsing, Paraphrasing, Figures op Speech, and 
Prosody. New Edition, Ptevised. Is. 6d. 

«tk 

Schoolmaster. — “The book deserves unstinted praise for the care with which 
thv^. matter has been arranged, the depth of thought brought to bear iirsrui 

tie discussion of tiio subject One of the J)est anti soundest pioductioin. on 

analysis of sent<i^ces we nave met Tdth yet/' ** m 
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BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

With Portraits. In Fcap. 8vo volumes, doth. 

General Editor— J. H. LOBE AN, M.A., 

Editor of ‘ The School Anthology’ ; Lecturer in English Literature, Birkbeck College, 
Lo'idon ; Editor of ‘ The Granta Shakespeare,’ &c. ^ 


ttlotfrwa# of Eeiei&ss$0&mi^—'“ This Series h&s,^-we believcj already 
won the favourable notice of teachers. It certainly deserves to dc 
so. Its volumes are edited with scholarly care and sound literary 
judgment. They are strongly and neatly bound, and extremely well 
printed,®® 

The print is good, and' the introductions 
both short and to the point, while the notes strike a happy medium 
between misplaced erudition and trivial scrappiness.®® 

Seshooi Bospii There are no more thorough and 

helpful annotated editions than those of the series of Blackwoods' 
English Classics.®® ' 

SGfsGoi The editors 'have do^e their work carefully 

and well. The binding is neat and attractive, tod the typography 
is of the excellent quality that we have learned to look for as a 
matter of course in Messrs Blackwoods* publications.®® 

Cowper — The Task, and Minor Poe'ms. 

By Elizabeth Lee, Author of ‘ A School History of English Literature.’ 
2s. 6d. 

University Correspondent.— ^‘®otli the introduction 'and 'the notes arc 
admirable. The edition can be safely recommended to all students.” 

Guardian. — ‘‘Miss Elhabeth^-<ee scores a distinct success. Her introduction 
is to the point and none too long; her notcfi^are ajjt and adequate.” 

Scott — Lady of the Lake. * 0 

By W. B. W. Collins, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Guardian.— “ The introduction is particularly bright and interesting. The 
notes are brief, adequate, and to the point.” * 

Saturday Review. — “Like some other members of this sories of ‘English 
Clas.sics’ we have noticed recently, this volume is a- good piece oS work.” ^ 

Johnson — Lives of Milton and Addison. 

By Professor J. ’Wxqht Duff, D.Litt., Durham College of Science, New* 
castle-upon-Tyne. 2s. 6d. 

Educational News.— “ A scholarly editionf The introduction contains things 
as good as are to be found in Macaulay’s essay or Leslie Stephen’s monograph.” 

Milton — Paradise Lost, Books I.-IV. 

By J. ^OGIB Bobbrtson, M.A., First English Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ 
College. 2s. 6d. ' 

Uaiversity Coirespondeut. — “The introduction and notes are more than 
satisfying.” 

Saturday Bevie'C— “An excellent edition.” ^ 
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BUCIWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS— coni inner?, 

Macaulay — Life of Johnsoi'i. * 

By D. Nichol Smith, M.A., Goldsniilk’s Reader in Cni’vfr-it; of 

Oxford. Is. 6cl. 

Journaf of Education. — Smith’s criticism is soiind, simple,^ and cmm’. 
Annotated with care and^ood sense, the edition i'=! decidedly satisiactory.’ 

Carlyle — Essay on Biiros. 

By J. Downie, M.A., IT.F.C. Training College, Aherdeen. 2s. 6d. 

G-iiardian. — “A highly acceptable addition to oiir struck of school clas.sies. 
We coiigratnlate .Air Dqwnie on having found a held worthy oi^ liis labours, 
and^on having aocoriiplisoed his task with laitlifulness and skill.” 

OoMsiisttli — Traveller^ Deserted ViIIag:e, aed other 
Poems. 

J. H. Lobban, M.A., Lecturer in English Literature, Birkl^eck Coliego, 
London. Is. 6d. , 

Journal of Educatioa.~‘‘The notes are acceptable and v;ell adapted to their 
purpose. Wejike the edition.” 

Literature.— “ If Goldsmith touched nothing thr^ he did not adorn, hir 
Lobban and Ms publishers havt;i adorned Goldsmith.” 

Pope — Essay on Criticism, Rape of the Lock, atid 
other Poe^is. 

By Ge6ege ^obtab, ALA., Lilt.D., Lecdirer in Esiglisb Language and 
Literature, Gniversity College, Dundee. ‘2s. dd. 

Guardian.— The seicctiGii is made with taste, _ »U'l th.yeomrneutary is sound, 
adetpsate, and not overburdened with siiperJhious iaformaiima” * 

Hazlitt-”^ Essays on Poetry. 

By D. Niohol Smith, Id. A,, Goldsmith’s Reader in English, Fnlversitj' oi 
Oxford, ‘js. 6(1. 

Atheagsum. — “ The introduction is a capital })iece of work.” 

Coleridge, and Keats. 

By A. D. iNNES, ALA., Editor of Diilius Ca*sy.r,^ kc,^ &e. 2s. tUl. 

Academy. — “'For Air Tnnes’s volume v/e have nothing but praise.” 

Scott — Marinion. ■» 

By Alexander AIxICKIe, M.A., Examiner in English, Univer.'sity oi 
Axberdeen ; Editor of ‘Wan'cn Hastings,’ &c. Is. 6d. 

Guardian.— “ The volume is v/orthy to take its place with the best of its kind,” 

Lamb — Select Essays. 

By Agnes Wilson, Editor of Browning’s ‘Strafford/ &c. ; late Senior English 
Alistress, last Putney High School. 2s. ffd. 

AtheaOTm.— / Miss Wilson’s edition is well equipped.” 
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BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS — conoi/iued'. 


Mllton-^Samsosi Agonistes. 

By E. H, Blakeis'ET, M.A., Headmaster, King’s Scliool, Ely. 2s. Gd. 

* r 

School World. — Every thing testifies to excellent scholarship and editorial 
care The notes are a joy to the critic.” ^ > 


Byron — Selections. 

By ProfessorJ. Wight Hdff, D.Litt., Armstrong Cdiege, in llic Lhiiversily 
of Dm-ham, Kewcastle-npon-Tync. 3s. fid. , 

Academy and Literature.— "Nothing has been done laerfimctoiily; Profe.Csor 
Duff is Mnivself interested in Byron, and passes on to Ms reader, in coiv^eqiience, 
some of the emotion he himself has felt.” 

Mr O. K. Chesterton in ‘The Daily News.’— “Mr Wight Duff has made an 
exceedingly good selection from tlie poems of Byron, and added to them a clear 
and capable introductory study.” « ^ 

Professor E. Wiilker in ‘Englische Studien.’—" Wiglit Duifs Byron wird 
sicheiiich dazu beitragen des Dichters Werlce in England niebr «u verbrcnien, 
als dies bislier geschehen^ist. Aber auch in Deiitschlaiid ist das Buch alien 
Freimden Byron’s warm zu empfehlen.” 


H4STORV. ' • ' 

A Sfiort History of §cot!anc|. 

By Andrew Lang. Oown Svo, 5s. net. the press. 

Stories of tlie Etig:lish. 

By E. With Fifty Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. nek 

Scotsman.— " If history can be given a form likely to make Tt palatahifrto 
young folks, ‘F.’ has succeeded in doing so in these" ‘ Stories of the Ihiglisli.’ 
Ail that is revealed regarding the authors identity is that she is a \vom;u?, and 
the stories Avere written for a little girl born in O.aiiada, and now resitlent in 
Ireland. The book begins Avith ‘The Coming of the White Horse’ (a.d. 449 1 ; 
it ends Avith Waterloo. In Avhat might be^de'seribed as a postscrijit, ‘ F.’ nialves 
plain the moral which she has endeavoured to point in the precedlim- i)ao>\s 
It_is no -’Tazrwrtio- to ‘•hrt th- V-rk -c. L.r, ! 

ship of si-feh an empire as Britaij^ means. ‘ Stories of the English ’ should iind a 
welcome in every household, and when the season of gifts comes round it slionM 
not be forgotten. Fifty striking illustrations conclude with the famous picture 
of Napoleon on board the Bdleroplion,'* 
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LATIN AND GREEK. ^ 


Higher^ Latim Prose, 

With an Introduction by H. W. Auden, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada 
* Collc^c^e, Toronto ; ro?irierly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh ; 
late Scholar'of Christ’s College, Cainbriclge, and Bell University Scholar. 
2s. dd. 

A Key {jor Teachers only), 5s. net. 

Educational Times.—®' Those who are in need of a short practical guide on 

the subject will iind i\Ir* Auden’s little work well worth a trial The passages 

cli®6eii are Avell suited for translation.” 

Scl]iOo]% Guardian. — “This is an excellent Latin prose manual. The hints 
on composition are first-rate, and should be of considerable use to the student 

of style who has mastered the ordinary rules of prose writing Altogether, 

tliis‘*^s a very valuable little book.” 

Lower Latin Prose. 

% 

Bv K. P. Wilson, M.A., Assistant-Master, FHtes College, Edinburgh. 
2s. ad. 

^ {for Teachers only), 5s. net. 

Jouriml of Education. — “ A well-arranged and helpful manual. The whole 
book is well printed aii4 clear. We can unreservedly recommend the work.” 

Higher Latin Unseens. 

For the Use of Higher Forms and^University Students. Selected, with In- 
troductory Hints on Translation, by E. W. Aur^N, M.A., Principal, Upper 
Canackf College, Toronto; formerly Assistant- Master, Fettes College, Edin- 
burgh ; late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell University 

Scholar. 2s. fid. 

« 

Educational Neys.— “The hints on translation given by Mr Auden are the 
most useful and judicious we have seen in such small bulk, and they are iiliis- 
trj:i!led with slAlfiil point and aptness.” 

Educational Eeriew. — “ Most practical and helpful introductory hints.” 

Lower Latin Unseens. 

Selected, with Introduction, by W. Lobban, M.A., Classical Master, High 
School, Glasgow. 2s. 

Varied in character and more interesting in substance than 
such things usually are.” ^ 

Journal of Education.— “ A good selection oJL Latin Unseens, which will be 
welcomed by all teachers of Latin.” 

School Guardian.— “ The introductory hints on translation should be well 
studied ; they are most valuable, and well put” 
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How issued at Is. 6d. net to meet tlie requirements of tlie 
Education Department for a Latin Translation Book suited to 
pupils in tlie early stage of tlie subject. In its more expensive 
form tLe volume iias been extensively used by tiie greater Piibim 
Schools, and is in its Twelfth Edition. A specimen copy will be 
sentli gratis to any teacher wishing to examine the book with 
a view to intBoduetion. 

TWELFTH EDITIOS, 

Aditus Faciliores.' 

AN EASY LATIN CONSTRUiNQ BOOK, 
wrm VOOABULAJIY. ’ 

Bi' 

A. W. POTTS, M.A., LL.D., 

Late Head-Master of the Fettes College, Ecliuburgli, and scanetiiuc 
I’ellow of St John’s College, Oaiiihridge ; 

AND TfiE # 

hEV. 0. DxVRNELL, 

Late Hoad-Masteipif Cargiltield Preparatory Sehoid, EdiuItaigH, 
and Scholar of Pembroke and Lowniiig 
Colleges, Cambridge. 


Contents. ^ 

PART I. — Stories and Faflies — The Wolf on his D.'ath-P.5d — Alex- 

ander and the Pirate — Zeno’s Teaching — Tea Helpers — The Swallow 
and the Ants — Discontent — Pleasures of Country file — I’he Wolf and 
the Lamb — Simplicity of Farm Life in Ancient Italy— The. Conceited 
Jackdaw — The Ant fi.nd the Grasshopper — The ijarca emiteinplute 
Suicide — The Clev^er Parrot— Simple Living — The Hiiiuan pfand — Tlie 
Bear — Value of Rivers — Love of the Country — Juno and tin- Ih'acock — 
The Camel — The Swallow and the Birds — The Boy and thi^ Echo — TIio 
Stag and the Fountain — The Cat’s Device— The Pluman Figure — The 
Silly Crow — A]»rahanFs Dealli-Bed — The Frogs ask "'fur a King — 'I’ht* 
Gods select severally a Favunrite Tvcc — Henr ihe <.)fher ^ide. ' ^ 

PART I L —Historical Extracts— Tij e Stocv op tiuc Faiui : Histori- 
cal Introduction — The Story ol‘ the i'’a,bii. TiiE CokQVE.ST of Yeij : 
Historical Introduction — Tlie Conquest of Wii. Tjik SAcaiPir'E op 
Deojus : Historical Introduction — Tl*e Sacriiit'c of Decius. 

PART ilL— -Tlie First Roman invasion of Britain— Introduction 
to Extracts from Caesar’s Commentaries — The First Roman Invasion of 
Britain. 

PART ly.— The Life of Alexander the Great —Historical Intro- 
duction — Life and Canipaig^is of Alexander the Great. 

Appendix. Vocabulary. Addenda. 

Tm/ Maps to lllustmte the Flr^t Ronmn InvaFmi of Hr Ham mul the 
^ ^ Campaigns of Alexander the Greai. ^ 
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First Latte Sentences and Pa-ose. 

By K. P. Wilson, M. A.., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge; 

•> Assistant’ Master at Fettes College. With Vocabnlary, ^ 2 :^, 6d. Also 
issued in Two Parts, Is. 6d. each. 

Satarday Eeview.— “This is just the right sort of help^the beginner wants. 

It is. certainly a book to be recommended for prei')aratory schools or the 

lower classes of a public school.” 

" Educational Eeview.'^^ Form masters in search of a new composition book 
will welcome this publication,” 

A First Latin Reader, 

with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabnlary. By K. P. Wilson, M.A», Fettes 
College. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Tales x&f Ancient Tliessaly« 

An Elementary Latin Reading - Book, with Notes and Vocabulary. By 
'’J. W. B. PEABCE, M.A., Headmaster of Merton Court Preparatory School, 
Sidcup; late Assistant-|daster, I^niversity College School, London. With 
a Preface by J. I-'. Paton, M.A., late Felloiv of St John’s College, 
Cambridge ; "Headmaster of the Grammar School, Manchester. Is. 

Guardian, — “A striking and attractive volume. Altogether, we have here 
quite a noteworthy little ven^mre, to which we wish all success.” 

Latin Verse Unseens. 

By G. Midt3LET0'7, M.A., Classical Master, Aberdeen Grammar School, 
late Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; Joint- Author of ‘ Student’s 
Companion to Latin Authors.’ Is. 6d. 

Schoolmaster.— “ They form excellpt practice in ‘unseen’ work, in a great 
variety of style and subject. For purposes of general study and as })ractice for 
examinations the book is"‘a thoroughly useful one.” " 

Athen^uio.. — “These are well selected, and we are glad to see some of the 
lesser lights of Latin literature not omitted.” 

Latin IiIstork:aI Unseens. 

^ For AmT/ Classes. By L. 0. Vaxjghant Wilkes, M.A. 2s. 

Educational Times. — “Mr Wilkes has hit on a good idea, and has carried 
it out well. The teachers of army forms should certainly examine the book.” 

Army and Navy Gazette.— “ Will be found very useful by candidates for 
entrance to Sandhurst, Woolwich, ftnd the Militia.” 

Stoeyliurst Latte Grammar. 

By Rev. John Gbraed. Second Edition. Pp. 199. 3s. 

■0 

Aditus Facillores QrisecL 

An Easy Greek Constraing Book, -with Complete Vocabulary. By the late 
A. W. Potts, M.A., LL.H., and the Rev. C. Darnell, M.A. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 
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Greek Accidence, 

For Use in Preparatory and Public Scliools. By T. C'._ _^'\VeakikubJ’’:aB,^ 
M.A. , Jleadmaster, Olioir School, Kinp’s College, Cainbridae; ioriiiuii.>;;„ ol 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Bell University Sdtolar. Is. 6tl. 
Iiiterature. — “ISTot the least of its merits is the clearness of the type, ootli 
Creek and EnglisW’ 

Pilot. — ^‘Tlie most useful hook for bepdnnors -wo have soon.*’ 

The Messeeian W'ars, 

An Elementary Greek Reader. With Exercises and Full Vocabulary, i-'.y 
II. W. AtjBEN, M.A., Principal, U]')].n‘r Canada College, Toronto; forniei’ly 
Assistant-Master, Bettes College, Ediuburgli ; late iScVolai’ of tduist’s College, 
Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. Is. 6d. ^ 

Saturday Review. — far more spirited narrative than the Anabasis. We 
warmly commend the book.” 

#• 

Hiflier Greek Prose. 

With an Introduction by H. W. Audsk, M.A., Principal, Upper Ca^^ada 
College, Toronto. 2s. 6d. 'V'' Key or Teachers only), 5.su net. 

Guardian. — '‘The selection of passages for transialkn into Greek is certainly 
well made.’' 

Journal of Educatio^— “A manual of well -graduated exercuses in Greek 
Prose Composition, ranging from short sentences to continuous pieces,” 

r 

Lower Greek Prose. 

By K. P. Wilson, AI.A., Assistant-Master in Bettes College, Edinburgh. 
2s, 6d. A Key {for Teachers ordy)^ 5s. }iet. *“ r 

School Guardian.— ''A well-arranged book, designed to meet the needs of 
middle forms in schools.” m 

n 

Higher Greek Uiiseees. 

For the Use of Higher Forms and University Students. Selected, v/ith 
Introductory Hints on Translation, by H. W. Aldbk, Al.xV., Princi]jnl 5 
Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant- Master, Bettes College, 
Eclinbnrgh. 2s. Cd, 

Sducationa! Times.— “It contains a good selection qrntu iliiiicult encoaPj 
ibr the highest forms of }>ubiic scliools.” ^ 

Schoolmaster. — “The introductory remarks on .style and liunslallon ffuni 
eminently prolUable preliminaiy reading fur the earnest ami diligent woik.rr ui 
the golden mine of classical .scholarship.”’ 

Greek Ufiseens. 

Being One Hundred Passages fui; I'm\N.sLATk)N at diaiiT in JuNf*.'!', 
Classes. Selected and arranged. With Introduction Isy W. IjGBban. M.A,, 
Classical Master, The High School. r-na.^'gow. 2.s. 

Tliis littfe ho!)k is designed for the use of those ]»’<■] )ariiig for the Leaviim « vr- 
tificate, Scotcli PrelimnmrjTlToifdoii'''' Al^neu^^ 

^reejr^ hTeTxtoctra^^ of diilfm-enraadlK^ 

has been had in the selection to literary or historical iiilcrc.A, and in tlie arrange- 
ment to progne.ssiv® dillicuity. » 
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Greek Verse Meseees. 

By T. R. MillSj M.A., Lecturer in Classics, University College, Dundee, 
^formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; Joint- Auth or 0 .%'’ Student’s 
Companion to Latin Authors. ’ Is. 6d. 

School Guardian, — “^'A capital selection made with mucl;^ discretion It 

is a great jiierit that the selections are intelligible apart from their contest.” 

University Correspondent. — ^'This careM and judicious selection should 
4 jc 1‘ound very useful in Mie higher forms of schools and in preparing for less 
advanced Uuiver.'fity examinations for Honours.” 


Greek Test Paporso 

By James Moir, LittD., LL.D., late co-Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School. 
®2s. 6d. 

^ A Key {for Teachers only), 5s, :iet. 

University Correspondent. — “This useful book The papers are based 

on The long experience of a practical teacher, and should prove extremely help- 
ful a?id suggestive to all teachers of Gre.ek.” 

Greek Prase Phrase Book, 

Based on Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, and Plato. Arranged accord- 
ing to subjects, with Indexes. By H. W. Auden, M.A., Editor of 
''Meissner’s Latin Phrase Book.’ Interleaved, 3s. 6d. 

Spects^tor. — “A good piece of work, and likely to be useful.” 

AtlieiiS9i|j3i. — “<*.4 ns!;^ul little volume, helphil to boys who are learning to 
write Greek prose.” 

Journal of Education.— “Of great service to schoolboys and schoolmasters 
alike. The idea of interleaving is especially coinmendahle.” 
o 

Aristopf^nes — Pax. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. Sharpley, M. A., late Scholar 
of Gorjjus Christ! College, Oxford. In 1 vol. 12s. od. net. 

A. •Short Yiistory of the Ancient Greeks from the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 

BvP. Gms. Litt.D.. LL.D., University Reader in Comparative Philology, 
Cimhridge. ' With Maps and Illustrations. [/» preparaUMi. 

m Outlines of Greek History. 

By the Same Authoe. In 1 vol. U'”- preparation. 

A Manual of Classical Geography. 

By Jo™ M.A. Fellow of Magdalene Colle^e|^ Protaorjf 

Ancient liisijory, uxiora. 
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, BLACKWOODS’ 

. ILLUSTRATED 

CLASSICAL TEXTS.^ 

General Editor — H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 

rriiieipal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formwly A.ssistani-M' aider at 
Fettes College; late Scholar of Christ’s College, C;xm] nidge, and Bell Uni- 
versity Scholar. 


f 

“ The "best we have seen of the new type of school- 
book.” 

If the price of tMs seriep is considered, we know 
not where to look for its equal.” ^ 

PisMiss “ The plaAes and maps sfeem to have 

been prepared regardless of cost. We wonder how it can all be done 
at the price.” ^ 


BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL' TeXTS, 

CjEsar — Gallic War,»Books I.-III. 

By J. M. Hardwich, M.A., Assistant-Master at Faigliy ; late Scholar of 
St John’s College, Cacahridge. 'With or without! Vocabulary. Is. f-jil. 

0 

Cffisar — Gallic War, Books IV,, V. 

By Rev. St J. B. Wtnne-Willson, M.A., Headmaster, Flail^’lniry Colh-Me ; 
late Scholar of Si John’s College, Cambridge. With oiwithout Vocal Hilary, 
Is. 6d. Vocabulary separately, 3d. ^ 

Caesar — Qalilc War, Books VL, ViL 

By C. A. A. Du Pontht, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow. With or with- 
out Vocabulary. Is. 6d. ^ 

Virgil— Geor^lc L 

By J, SargExIUNT, M.A., Assistant -M.aster at Westruiiister ; latt' Scholar 
of I^iiversity College, Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Virgil— Georgic IV. 

By J. Saegeatot, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westiiiiiister ; hite Scholar o'i 
IJnivergftty CSfllege, Oxford. Is. 6d, 
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BUCKWOODS’ CLASSICAL TSXTS--cuJi/L?/,'.vL 

i 

Virg'll — .-Cneid, Books V., YL 

By -Rev. St J. B. "Wynns Yvillson, M.A., Kirjjdni aster, HailevlHiri, 
College, Is. 6d. 

Ovid—Metamorfitioses (Selectioes). . 

By J. ir. Vtnce, M.A., into Seliolar of Christ’s College, Caiaor'hlve ; 
Assistant-Ma.ster at Braufield. is. nd. 

OvM — Elegiac .^Extracts. 

By R. B. Bue,nabYj M.A. Oxon. ; Classical Master, Trinity College. 
Glenaimoiid. Is. 6d. 

Arrlaffl — Asualbasls, Books L, IL 

By H. \Y. Auden, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; 
^ Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant- Master 
at Fettes College. 2s. 6d. 

Homer — Odyssey, Book VL 

By E. *E. Sikes, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John’.s College, 
Cambridge. Is. 6d. ^ 

Homer — Odyssey, Book VII. 

Bj” E. E. Sikes, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St Johnis College, 
Cambridge.'* " {hi 2}re2m'ation, 

Demosthenes — Olynthiacs, 2 = 3. 

By H. Shaepley, M.A., late Scholar of Coipms College, Oxford; As.sistant- 
Master at Hereford School. Is. 6d. 

tiorac^—Odes, Books L, IL 

By J. Sargeaunt, M. A., late Scholar of University College, Oxford ; 
Assistant-Maister at "\¥estminster. Is. f>d. 

Horace — Odes, Books IIL, IV, 

By J. Sargeaunt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster. Is. 6d. 

Cicero — In Catiliiiam, L-IV. 

By H. W. Auden, M.A., la^e Scholar of Christ’s College, Camhridgo ; 
Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-Master 
at Fettes College. Is. 6d. 

Cicero— De Senectnte and De Amicitia. 

By J. H. Vince, M.A., Assistant-Master at Bradlield. 

{In prepamtion, 

Cicero — Pro Lege Manilla and Pro Archia, 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A,, late Scholar of Pembroke CAlege. Cambridge ; 
Assistant-Master at Fettes College. 2s. 6cL 

D 
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Cicero — Select Letters. 

By Rov, T« 2 ?ickl^n, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rossall. 2s. 0<1. 

Cicero — Pro Caeciiia. 

By Rev. J, M. Luptoi?, M.A, <Jantab., Assistant-I^Jaster at IRaiiborongli 
College. 1 ' lo/L 

Tacitus — Agricola. 

By P. Morland Simpson, M.A., late Scholar of^Peijihroke College, 
Cambridge; Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School. Iln preparation.^ 

Xenophon — Anabasis, Books L, IL 

By A. J AGGER, M.A,, late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; ^Head” 
master, Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Mansfield. Is. del. 

Sallust — Jugurtha.^ 

By I. F.'Smedliy, M.A., Assistant-Master at \Aiestmmster ; late Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Is. 6d. * 

Euripides — Hercules Turens. 

By E. H. Blakeney, M.A., Headmaster, KingVSchooI, Ely, 2s. 6d. 

Livy— Book XXVIIL 

By G. Middleton, M.A., Classical Master in Abei’cleon Grammar School ; 
and Professor A. Sorter, D.Litt., Yates Professor of NewTestanieiJt Greek, 
Mansheld College, Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Livy— Book IX. 

By J. A. Nicklin, B.A.f late Scholar of St John’S College, Cambridge; 
Assistant-Master at Liverpool College. {In prepcmiimi. 

Nepos — Select Lives. 

By Rev. E. J. W. Hoejohton, D.D,, Headmaster of Sossali Schr®oI. 

® [/?i ike press, 

m 

m 


MODERN LANQUAGES. 

frencD. 

Historical Reader of Early French. 

Coiitai Using Passages Illustrative of the Growth of the French Ljingiuige 
from the Earliest Times to tl*^ end of tlie lf>th Century, By IlmiBERT A. 
Strong, LL.D., Officier de T Instruction Publique, Professor of Latin* 
University College, Liverpool; and L. D. Barnett,” l^LA., Litt.I). 3s. 
Guardian.'— y A I'^ost valuable companion to the niodcjm Inunlbooks on his- 
torical French grammar.” 
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The Tutorial Handbook of Frenclhi Composition. 

By Alfred MercieRj L.-es-L,, Lecturer on Frencli Language and Literature 
P ill the University of St Andrews. 3s. 6d. o 

EducatioEal Times,— “A very useful book, wMch admirably aecomplislies 

its object of helping students preparing for examinations It is ^^oii rather 

novel lines, which commend themselves at once to any one l^^ho has had to teach 
the subject.” 

French Hl^toricst Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By N. E. Tore, B.A. 2s. 6d. 

Journal of Education. — ‘'^A distinctly good book Maybe unreservedly 

commended.’ ^ 

A First Book of ®'Free Composition®’ In Freecli. 

« By J.‘ Edmond Mansion, B.-es»L., Headmaster of Modern Language m the 
Ro;%jaI Academical Institution, Belfast. Is. ** 

School World. — “We recommend it warmly to all teachers of French, and 
trust that it will have a wide circulation.” 

m 

French Test Papeys for •Civil Service and University 
Students. * 

Edited •by Emile B. le Francois, French IJitor, Redcliff House, Win- 
chester House, St Ives, &c., Clifton, Bristol. 2s. 

Weekly Register. — “Des<frves as much praise as can be heaped on it. 

Thoroughly good work throughout.” 

All French V<^rbs in Twelve Hours (except Defective 
¥erbs). 

By Alfred J. Wyatt, M. A. Is. ^ 

Weekly Register. — “ Altogether ^inique among French grammatical helps, 
with a system, with a d’ceil, with avoidance of repetition, with a premium 
on intelle^ual study, which constitute a new departure.” 

The Children's Guide to the Frencli Language. 

By Anme G. Perrier, Teacher of French in the Ladies’ College, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. Is. 

Schoolmaster, — “The method is good, and the book will be found helpful 
jsJ those who have to teach French to small children.” 


GERMAN. 

# 

A History of German Literature. 

By John G. Robertson, Rh.I)., Professor of German in the University 
of London. 10s. 6d. net. 

Times.— “In such an enterprise even a tolerable approach to success is some- 
thing of an achievement, and in regard to Q-erman literature^ Mr Robertson 
appears to have made a nearer approach than any other English writer.” 

Outlines of German Literature. 

For the Uae of Schools. By the Same Author. 


[if?, 
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Mocierii Geometry of the PoEnt^ Stra§g:liit Line, and 
Circle, 

An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. Third, D.Se., Hea(lma..t«‘r of S[siev’* 
Sclioolj Beitli. 3s. 

Schoolmaster. — ‘_^Eaeh Innncli of tins wide .siiTject is treated xiili ’nrovily, 
it is true, and yet wiin amazing coin]‘lelenesH considering the size of fJkuvoranu*. 
So earnest and reliable an e^Vori deserves success,” 

Jotinial of Education. — ''‘An exceedingly useful J ext -book, full cnon-li 
for nearly every edncational i>nr])ose, and yet not repellent by ^ovcrksidin:.*,” 
Educakonal News. — “A book whick will easily take rank among tlio best of 
its kind. Tko subject is treated witli complete tliorongliiiess and konesty.” 

Meiisuratlono * 

128 pp.j clotk, Is. Also in Two Parts. Pt. I., Parallelograms and Tri- 
angles. 64 pp. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. Pt. II., Circles and Solids*. 
64 pp. Paper, 4d. ; ciotk, 6d. Answers may be liact separately, p*'ice 2d, 
each Part. 

Educational Times. — “The explanations are aiwa3’-s clear and to tke poiijt, 
v/liile tlie exercises are so exceptionally numerous tkat a wide selection is offered 
to tlie students who make use of tke book.” " 

metier Arithmetic, __ 

For Ex-Staiidard and Continuation Classes. 128 pp. Paper, tul. ; cloth, 8d, 
With Ansivers, cloth, lid. Answers may be had separately, price 3d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifiy-Fifth Thousand, 

Ti 

Elements of Modern Geography. 

By the Eev. Alexander Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. Revised to tlic 
present time. Pp. 300. 3s. 

Schoolmaster.— For senior pupils or inipil-teaehcr-^ the uook contains all 

that is desirable. It is wxll got up, aad* bears the mark of mut'li can* in t%'i 

authorship and editing.” • 

One Hundred and AUnesy -Sixth l^'houstuid. 

Outlines of Modern Geography^ 

By the Same Author, Revised to the present time. Pp. 128, Ls. 

These ‘Outlines' — in many respects an epitome of tke ‘ Elements —are care- 
fully prepared to meet the waants of beginners. The arraiigeinent is tke same 
as in the Author’s larger wmrks. 

0?ie Hundred and Fifth Thousand, 

First Steps In Geography, 

By the Same AuI’hor. ISiuo, pp. 56. Sewed, 4cl. : in doth, 
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A MaEuai of Classical Qeog'iraptiiv, 

By John L. Myres, M.A,, Profestjor of Ancient History. Oxford, 
i, \J ii lyrepo/ixUlon. 


CHEMISTRY AND POPULAR 
- SCIENCE. 

Ferty Elementary Lessons In Clieiiilstry. 

By W. L. Saboant, M.A., Headmaster, Oakham School, IlIiistrate<L 
Is. 6d. * 

Glasgow Herald, E-emarkably well arranged for teaching purposes, and 
tfliows the compiler to have a real grip of sound educational principles. The hook 
is eleaidy written and aptly illustrated.” ^ 

Inorganic TaMes^ with Notes and Equations*. 

By H. M. Timpany, B.Sc., Science Master, Borough Technical School, 
Shrewsbury. Crown 8vo, Is. 

® * 

TMngs of Ever 5 ^day« 

A Popular Science Header on Some Common TMngs. With Jllus- 
tratioiis. 2s. • 

Guardian. — “ Will be foumd useful by teachers in elementary and coniimiation 

schools who have to conduct classes in the ‘science of common things,’. Well 

and sirongly bound, and illustrated by beautifully clear diagrams.” 

GEOLOGY. 

An Intermediate Text^Book of Oeoto^y. 

By professor Charles Lapworth, LL.®., University, Birmingham. 
Founded on Dr Page’s ‘ Introductory Text-Book of Geology.’ With Illus- 
trations. .5s. 

Educational News.— “The work is lucid and attractive, and will take high 
rank among the j;5est text-books on the subject.” 

Publishes’ Circular. — “The arrangement of the new book is in every way 
,<Rxcelient, and it need hardly be said that it is thoroughly up to date in all 

details.. Siinplieifcy and clearness in the book are as pronounced as its accuracy, 

and students and teachers alike will find it of lasting benefit to them.” 

Education. — “The name of the Author is a guarantee that the subject is 
effectively treated, and the information and views up to date.” 


PAL/EONTOLOQY. 

A Manual of Pateoiitolog’y. ^ 

For the Use of Students. With a Geneilil Introduction on the Principles of 
Falxontology. By Professor H. Alleyne Nicholson, Aberdeen, and 
Richard Lydbkker, B.A., P.G.S., &c. Third Edition, Entirely rewritten 
and greatly enlarged. 2 vois. 8vo, with 1419 BngraviBgs. 63s. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifteenth EdiFo^z, Rernsed. 

Introductory l^sxt^Book of Pliysical Oeograpliy. ^ 

With Skotcti-Maps aiul IPiistration.s. By David Page, LL.D., ac, , ’'I'c*- 
fesKor ot Geology in llie Jnsrluun College of SoieJwe. Newcastle. Bcvisefl 
by Professor Charlks LAPWcnrrii. 2s. dd. 

Athensaiiin. — ‘‘The divisions oi the sul^jeet are so clearly defiiied, the explana- 
tions are so lucitl, the relations of one portion of tiie .subject to another uro so 
satisfaetorily shown. an<L above ail, the boarings of the allivi»L scieneos to !'hysie;il 
Cleograpliy are brought out witiji so much precision, that^every reader will feel 
tlint ditilcnlties have he.cn renioved, and the patl\of study amootlied before hint.” 

Examiriatioiis m Phj/slcal Qeot^rapliy. 

Adaptc'd to the Text-Books of Ph3’'sjcal Gcograjiliy. By Profes'^ov Page. 
Sixth Edition. Eeived, 9d. " 

PSYCHOLOGY AND LOGIC. 

A 

An letroductor}-'- Text=Book ol Log'k:,. 

With Niii a eroiis Examples and i'lxercises. B\ Su)N'rY Hi'uaEirr Meu.. )\k, 
hi. A. (Loiub), D.Sc. (Ellin.): Examiner in PliiloMushy in ti'e t’uivc'i'iiy of 
Edinburgh. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown ovo, fw. 0 , ^ 

Scotsman. — “This is a well - siiidietl aeadeiuic Co:! -book, in whicli the 
traditional doctrine that has been handed down iVoin Aristotle t** the univer- 
sity prot'ti.isors of to-day is exifTiuuded with clearness, and upon an iiist^’ae,! ive 
system wliich leads up naturally to the deei»ev and diliereut speeiilatioim involved 

in modern logic The boo^, in fine, is an excellent w^rkiiig h^xl-book of iis 

subject, likely to p>rove useful botli to .students and to teachers.” 

Elements ol Psychology. 

By SydNi^y Herdhut Melloxx, M.A, (bond.), f).Pc. (Ediiu.j, and r'dAiavviiK':' 
TJRuarMONi), J\1.A. (Edin.) Crown Svo, 

Scotsia,aii. — “ Thoroiu^bnc'-s is a fe:iturc ui ilte \Wfrk. and, irealing psyaliojog*', 
as a living science, it will be mime fu-sli, ."Uggv.st jvc. and up-to-d,‘it(*. ” 

Education. — “Tin- authors ol thi> volume hav*' nanU* satisfaetocy r. c of 
aecrediteil antliorities : in addition, they have ]>irvsued original nuesUu;il ioiis 
and conducted experiments, with the result tiiat. great Jvc^hiKss ,»! treatuiert 
marks their eoDtribution to the te.* -dung ol '^isychniogy ” 


FORESTRY. 

0 

The Elements of British Forestry. 

A Handbook for Forest Apprentices, By Nisbet, IblE.. Authra* of 

^The Foresj,er.’ "Crown Svo. p[Ih tjte 'ju've^s. 
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Edited by JOIN AMMS: 

^ i^rofessoP of Education in the University of London. 


BOOK L . 
BOOK 11. , 
BOOK III. . 

BOOK EV. *. 


Pjx 228 . Price l.<. 

Pp. 27f>. Price Is. 4rl. 
Pp. COS. Price Is. OJ. 
Fp. CSl. Price Iw. 6d. 


^ N O X Eo 

This new Series would seek to do lor LIteratisre what lias 
beera done by many series of School Readers for 
H I '''X that 

£heir pupils shouT^'WXitrodgIceXa5"''soo^n as possible" to the 

works of, the ffl'eat writers^ arad that reading may be learait 
f r o nr^Xiese^" "^" rk s"" 'aF*”i e¥sFXs XX§TXs“XromXo"m pfl^^ 
specially written for ^he 3^oiaK.g. Becaisse of recent cliangres 

1 11 S iispeHl^^i^Xire special Iy''''''sifl table 

ilie ??itroductIqii of such a series _iBito Elementary Schools. 


tr Is to he noted that the bo ofts are no t manuals of 
English llt^^ture^ hut merely l^eaders, the matter of wlifn i 
is draw# entirely fronrXitiiors^XXecQ^^5^tasi¥lii^ ^~Al1 
tii XiiTualXfdXgiven In Readers are supplied g hut tlliistra» 

excluded from the series. 


The Tioliimes, which are capitally printed, consist of selected 
readings of increasing difficulty, to which notes and exercises are 
added at the end. The selected pieces are admirably chosen, especially 
ill the later booi^s, which v/ill form a beginning for a really sound 
and wide appreciation of the stores of good English verse and 
orose.”— Athenseam. 

“The selected reo.dings ,.are interesting, and possessed of real 

literary value. The books are well bound, the paper is excellent, 
and the unusual boldness and clear spacing of the type go far to 
compensate for the entire absence of pictorial illustrations. 

“ A. very excellent gradus to the more accessible heights of the 

English Parnassus The appendices on spelling, word-building, 

and graminar are the work of a skilful, practical teaf^ier.^*— -Pa/I 
Mai! Gazeiie. % _ ^ 

“If we had the making of the English Educational Code for 
Elementary Schools, we should insert a regulation that all boys and 
girls should spend two whole years on these four books, and on 
iio thing elseP*~~Bf a rfford Oteerver. 

“Til© bodks are graded with remarkable skill.”— Herald. 
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“ Absolutely the best set of all the history readers tu&t have feiiherlo 
been published.*’— Guardian. 

THE SJORY OF THE WORLD. ' 

FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. (la Five Books,) 

By M. B. SYNGE. " 

With Coloured Frontispieces and numerous niustraiions by 
B. M. Synge^ and MapSfi^ 


BOOK I. ON TEl SHCEES OF THE GREAT SEA. Is. id. 
Colonial Edition, Is. 6d. 


Thr Homo of Abraham— -Into Africa — 
Jose] lb. ill Egypt— The Chihireii of Israel— 
The First Merchant Fleet— Hiram, King of 
Tyre— King Bolomon’s TTeet— The Story of 
Carthage— The Story of the Argonauts— The 
Biege of Troy — The Adventures ?>f Ulysses — 
The Hawn of History— The Fall of Tyre— 
The Fuse of Carthage— Hanno’s Adventures 
—The Battle of Marathon— King Ahasiierus 
—How Leonidas kept the Pass— Some 


BOOK II THE DISCOVERY 

The Roman World— The Tragedy Nero— 
The Great Fire in Home— The Destruction 
of Pompeii— Marcus Aarelius— CJjiristians to 
the Lions— A New Borne— The Armies of 
the North— King Arthur and his Knights— 
How the Northmen comiucred England — 
The First Crusade — Ifrederick Barbarossa — 
The Third Crusade— The Days of Chivalry 
-Queen of the Adriatic — The Story of 
Marco Polo — Dante’s Great Poem — The 


G-reek Colonies — Athens — The Death • of 
Sdcrates — Tin* Story of Rouuilns and Heums 
— HowHoratiuh l'*iptthe Hndge— CJoriolanus 
— Alexander the Great— King of Macedonia 
— The Conquest of India — Alexander’s 
City~-The Homan Fleet— The Adventures of 
Hannibal jj- Tho End of Carthage — The 
Triumph of Homo — Julius Caesar — The 
Flight of Pomiiey — The Death of Ctesar. 


9 

OF NEW WORLDS. Is. 6d. 

Maid of Orleans— Prince Henry, the bailor — 
■File Invention of Printing — Vasco da Gama's 
Great Voyage —Golden Goa — Christopher 
Columbus— The Last of the ?*oors— Dis* 
eovery of the New World— Cobnnbus in 
Chains— Discovery of the Paciilc— Magel- 
lan’s Btraits— Montezuma— Siege Juid Fall of 
Mexico — Conquest of Peru — A GrcMt 
Awakening. «*- 


|!BOOK III THE AWAKENING OF EUROPE* Is. 6d.gi 
Colonial Edition, Is. 9d. 

m 


Stoby of the Netherlands— The Story of 
Martin Lnther— The Slassacre of St Bar- 
tholomew— The Siege of Leyden— William 
tho ISilent — Drake’s Voyage round the 
World— The Great Armada — Virginia — Story 
of the Ravoi^^e— Sir Walter Raleigh— The 
‘ Fairy Queen ’—First Voyage of the? East 
India Company— Henry Hudson— Captain 
John Smith — The Founding of Quebec— 
Tlie Pilgrim Fathers— Thirty Years of War 
— TU Dutch at §ea— Vku Rieheek’s Colony 


—Oliver Cromw’idl— Two Famous Admirals 
— De Ruyter — The Founder of Penn.sjd* 
vania — The ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ — Wllliaui’.s 
Invitation— The Struggle in Ireland— Tim 
Siege of Vienna by Hie Turks— Thu Story of 
the Huguenots— the Battle of iileiiheim— 
How Peter the Great learned Shipbuikling 
--Charles XU. of Sweden— The Boyhood of 
Frederick the Great— Anson’s Voyage round 
the World— Maria Theresa— The Story of 
Scotland, , 
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THE STORf ®F TriE Wmm—conUnued. 


BOOK IV. THE STSUGGLE FOR SEA POWER. Is. 9d. 


1*5 1 E Story ol‘ tlio Great Mogul—Jlcbert 
Gilt e— The Black liole of Calcutta — The 
Bl'i'iiggle for North America — George Wash- 
iugioii— How IMtit i^in-ed Engiand—The Fall 
of Q,uebr‘%-‘‘ The Great Lord liawkc”— 
The Dticlaration of Iiiuexteiidence— -Captain 
Cook’s Story — James Bnice^and the Nile — 
'I'he Trial of 'UhiiToa Hastings — Maria 
Antoinette -^The Fall of the Dastile — 
Nai»oIeon BoiiapaTte— Horatio Nelson— The 
Ad^'eutu^cs of Mungo Park — ThuTrav(d.s of 
Baron iluniboldt— The llattlc of the Nile— 


Copenhagen — Napoleon — Trafalgar — The 
Death of Nelson — The Itise of Wellington — 
The First Australian Colony — Storj' t>f the 
Slave Trade— Tile D^efence of Sarago 2 :a— Sir 
John liloore at Corunna — The Victory of 
Talavera — The Peasant Hco) of the Tyrol — 
Tlie ‘‘Shannon” and tlie “Chesapeake,” — 
Naiioleon’s Betreat from Mo.scow — Welling- 
ton's Victorie.s in Spain -The Fall of the 
Empiin—Story of the Steam Engine— Water- 
loo — The Exile of St Helena. 


BOOK Y, QROWTH OF *1 

XJww Spain lost South Ameri<;a— Tlie Greek 
War — Yuuori.i. tjnecu of England — The 
Great Ben Trek — The Story of Natal— The 
Story of Canada — The Winning of the West 
— A Groat Arctic Expedition — Discoveries in 
Australia— The Last Iviiig of Prance — Louis 
Kossuth and Hungary — The Crimean War — 
The Indian Mutiny-King of ^Jiiitecl It.'^y 
—Civil War m Anieiiea— Vhe Mexican llo- 
voluti on— Pounding the German Emihre— 
Thu_ Pr-aiico-Uerman War— The Dream of 
Cecil "Bhodes — The Dutch Kepiiblies in 

Also in 2 volmnes, aij» Ss. Gd. ei 


IE BRITISH EMPIRE. 2s. 

South Africa — Livingstone’s discoveries in 
Central Africa — China's Long Sleep— Japan, 
Britain’s Ally'*'— Russia — The Annexation of 
Burma— The Story of Afghanistan — The 
Empire of India — Gordon, the Hero of 
Khartum — The Redemption of Egypt — The 
Story of British West Africa— The Story of 
Uganda — The Pounding of Rhodesia — 
British South Africa — The Dominion of 
Canaila — Australia — The New Nation — 
Freedom for Cuha— Reign of Queen Victoria 
— Welding tlie Empire — Citizenship, 

3h net, suitable as prise books. 


Uniform with this Series. 


THE WORLD’S CHILDHOOD. 

Wlthi numerous Illustrations by Brinsley Le Panu* 
h STORIES OF^THE FAIRIES, lod 
9 CONTENTS. 


1. Li-^ltle Bed Ri-ding Hood. 

2. The Three Bears. 

S, The Snow-Clnld. 

4. Tom Thuiiib. 

5. The iTg-ly Duck -ling. 

6. Puss ill Bo%ts. 

7. The ]^t-blo Girl and the Cats. 
S. Jack and the Bean-Stalk. 

0, Gol-dy. 

10. Cin -do I’-el-la— Part T. 


11. Cin-der-el-la— Part II. 

12. The Lost Beil. 

IS. Jack the Gi-ant Kill-er. 

14. Star-liriglit and Bird-ie. 

lO. Beaii-ty and the Beast. 

R), Peach-Dar-ling. 

17. In Search of a Night’s Rost. 

18. Dick Wlut-ting-ton and his Cat. 

19. The Sleep-ing Deau-ty. 


11. STORIES OF THE GREEK GODS AND HEROES. 
CONTENTS. 

1. A-bont the Gods, [ 

2. The Names of the Gods. 

B. Turn-ed iu-to Stone. 


4- The Shin-ing Char-i-ot. 

5. The Lanr-el Tree. 

C). A Horse 'wltli Wings. 

7. The Gy-press Tree. 

S. The Fruits of the Eartli. 

0. Cu-jiid’s Gokl-en Ar-rows. 

10. Pan’s Pipe. 

11. A Long Sleep. 

12. The ite-ward of Kind-ncss. 


lod. 


13. At-a-lan-ta’s Race. 

14. The Stor-y of Al-ces-tis. 

15. The Snow-White Bull. 

16. The Spi-dor and Ids Web 

17. I-o — the White Cow. 

IS. The Tlireo Gold-enAp-plos, 

19. The 01-ive Tree. 

20. A Boy Her-o of Old. 

21. The Thread of Ar-i-ad-ne. 

22. The Boy who tried to Ply. 

23. The Gold-«n Harp. 
Teacher’s AppeiMix. 
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standard Readers- 


Revisod Edition. With Supplenientury Pages, conf.isting of 

Lists,” * Word -Building,” '‘Prefixes and Sailixes,” kc. Profusely Plii;,- 

trated with Superior Engravings. 


BOOK If 40 Lessons 
BOOK II. 40 Lessons 
BOOK III. 60 Lessons 
BOOK lY. 60 Lessons 
BOOK V. 60 Lessons 
BOOK YI. 60 Lessons 


* 


Sd. 
9rl. 
Is. Od. 
Is. 3d. 
Is. 4d. 
Is. od. 


Scliooimaster.— ^' Wo strongly recoi amend these book* X'bildrmi wiB he 

sure to like them; the matter is extreincdy suitable aiul interesting, the print 
very distinct, and the paper a pleasure to feel.” « 

* 


Infant Series- 

FIRST PICTURE PRIMER. , . Sev/ed, 2a. ; cloth, 3d. 
SEOOKI) PICTURE PRIMER . . So v, dd. ; cloth, Dd. 
PICTURE READIKC SHEETS. 

1st Sbbies. 1 2:Sd Sbriks. 

Each containing 16 sheets, unmouiite;!, Bt 6d. ^Mounted on S hoavdis, 
with cloth border, price j4s. ; varnished, 3s. 6d. per set exti;j'„ 

Or the 16 sheets laid on linen- vcj’Lisbed, amt ^Ktoun^ed on a roller, 
17s. ea. " 


THE INFANT PICTUBB REaBSR. With iumeroiis Illustrations. 
Cloth, limp, 6d. • 

Educational News. — “TeJlchers will find these Primers a useful iiiAtrod lice ion 
to the art of reading. We consider them well adapted to their piirrose.” 


QeogTapfeical Readers. 

with iiimierous Maps, Diagi'ams, and Tlluslratioim. 


GBiOGBAPHICAL PStlMBE. (?oi- ritaiul. I.) 

96 pp. Rl. 

BOOK 

J. 

(For Stand. 

n.) 96 pp. 

9d. 

BOOK 

11. 

(For Stand. 

III.) 156 pp. 

. Is. Od. 

BOOK 

III. 

(For Stand. 

lY.) 199»np. 

. Is. 3d. 

BOOFx 

lY. 

(For Stand. 

V.) 266 pp. 

. Is, 6d, 

BOOK 

V. 

(For Stand. 

YI.) 2.06 pp. 

. Is. 6d. 

BOOK 

VI. 

(For Stand. YIL) 266 pp. 

. Is. 9d. 


Schoolmaster. — '' This is a really excellent series of Geographical Readers. 
The volumes have, in common, tm attractiveness which good'paper, clear ty]tp, 
effective woodcuts, and durable binding can present ; wlnisl their eontonts. fiotli 
as to quality and quantity, are so graded .as to be admirably adended to ilio 
several stages th(f pupil's progress.” ' ^ 
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Hlstoracail R^derSo 

Witb niimerons PortraltSj ami otlier iilu&trationh. 

SHOET STOEIIS EEOM ENGLISH 


HISTORY 

. 

o 

j — I 

Is. 0(1. 

FIRST HISTORICAL 

READER 

. . 160 no. 

Is. Od. 

S'&COND H1ST0EIC.\L 

READER 

. 224 pp. 

Is. 4d* 

THIRD HISTORICAL 

READER 

. 256 pp. 

Is. 6d, 


Sclioolniastet. — '*TLese new Historical Tleadors Iiave been carefully coiii]>iliid. 
Tile facts well selected ; the story is well told in lan.(?uage most likely to 
impress itself in tie memory of young children ; and the poetical pieces are 
fitting ac<‘on;ipanirnents to the prose.’’ 

School Board Clironicl©. — “The treatment is uncoiirentioual, but always 
in .good taste. The Volumes will meet v/ith much favour generally as lively, 
iftedib higli'toned Historical Readers.” 


Standard Aattiors, 

Adapted for Schools. 

HAWTHORNEi^ tInGLEWOOD TALES. With Notes and Ilhistra- 
tioM. 160 pp. Is. 2d. 

\3’^toian'’s Lays of tte Scottlsli Cavaliers® 

With Introduction, Notes, and Life of the Author, for Junior Classes. 

EDINBURGH ®cFT£R PLODDEN 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, S.\d. 

THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE . 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, 3|d. 

lUiE BURIAL-MARCH OF DUNDEE ^ pages, 2d. ; cloth, 3|d. 

THE ISLAND OP THE SCOTjg . . 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, 3|,d. 

# 

Teachei^’ Aid, — Capita.! annotated editior^ Beautifully clear and 

painstaking; we commend them heartily to our brother and sister teachers.” 

Educationa! News.—' ‘Useful issues of well-known poems The notes 

are e.xcecdin^^ly appropriate, and leave nothing in doubt. For class purposes 
we can specially Arecommond these little books.” 

School Recltatioai Books. 


BOOK 

I. 

32 pages 


. 

2d. 

BOOK 

II. 

32 pages ^ . 



. 2d. 

BOOK 

Hi. 

48 pages 



3d. 

BOOK 

IV. 

48 pages 



3d. 

BOOK 

V. 

64 p.iges 



. M. 

BOOK 

VI, 

64 pages 



• 


Scliooimistress.—“ These six Imoks are I valuable contribution to school 
literature. The poems for each standard are judiciously chosen, the explanatory 
notes and questions at the end of every lesson are very suitable.” 
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Wiliiam Blackwood & Sons' List. 


Grammar and Analysts. 


BOOIC II. 24 pages 
Bf)OK III. 24 pages 
BOOK IV, 48 pages 
BOOK ¥. 64 pages 
BOOK VI. 64 pages 
BOOKVIL 64 pages 


, Paper, l^d, ; clotlij 2Ad. 
. Paper, l^d. ; ciotli, 2§d. 
. Paper, 2d. ; clotli, 8d. 

. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 

. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 

. Paper, 3d.«; cloth, 4d. 


SchLOoImaster. — “This is a series of good practical books whose n^erits ought 
to ensure for them a wide sale. Among their leading merits are simplicity in 
definitions, judicious recapitulation, and abundance of well-selected exercises 
for practice.” , ^ 

Teachers’ Aid. — “For thoroughness, method, style, fmd high-class work, 

commend us to these little text-books A practical hand has impressed 

everjr line with individual ty We are determined to use them in our own 

department.” 


Arittiinetica! Exercises. 

BOOK I. 

-ft 

. Paper, l|d. ; 

cloth, 2|a. 

BOOK II. 

« • 

. Paper, l^d. 

clotli, 2ii!. 

BOOK III. 


. Papei^ 2d. ; 

cloth, 3d. 

BOOK IV. 

. . 

. Paper, 2d. ; 

cloth, 3d. 

BOOK V. 

. . 

. Paper, 2d. ; 

cloth, 3d. 

BOOK VI. 

• * 

^ . Paper, 2d. ; 

^lothftSd. 

BOOK VII. 

. 

. Paper, 3d. ; 

cloth, 4d. 

HIGHER ARITHMETIC for 

Ex-Standard and Continua- 

tion Classes, 

128 pp. . 

^ Paper, 6d. ; 

cloth, 8d. 


*** AJVSWMRS ma'^le had separately ^ and are %iipp>lUd dirco^ 
to Teachers only. 


nr 


Schoolmaster. — “We can speak in terms of high praise respecting this series 
of Arithmetical Exercises. They have been carefully constructed.* Tliey are 

well graduated, and contain a large and varied collection of <«rvamples We 

can recommend the series to onr readers.” m ^ 

Schoolmistress. — “ Large quantity, excclient quality, great variety, and goofi* 
arrangement are the characteristics of this set of Arithmetical Exercise-^.” 


Elementary Grammar and Con^positlofi. 

Based on the Analysis op Sentences. With a Chapter on Woed-Builbino 
and Derivation, and containing numerous Exercises. New Edition. Is. 

Schoolmaster. — “A very valuable book. It is constructive as well as analytic, 
and well-plaiipied exercises have been framed to teach the young vstudent how to 

use the elements of his mother-ton^ie A junior text-book that is calculated 

to yield most satisfactory results.” 

Edticational Times.-~“The plan ought to -work w'ell A decided advance 

from the old-fas|iionet practice of teaching.” * 



Educatloiial Works, 


63 


(jrammar aifd Analysis, 

Scotch Code. 

« STAND ABB II 24 pages. 

STANDARD III. 32 pages. 

\ STA ND ARD IV. 56 pages, 
STANDARD Y, 56 pages. 
, STANDARD VI. 64 pages. 


Paper, l|d. ; cloth, 2ld& 
Paper, lid. ; cloth, 2^-d, 
Paper, 2'|d. ; ciqjh, 3 id. 
Paper, 2.^d. cloth, 3^d. 
Paper, '3d. ; cloth, 4d. 


Teacher^ Aid.— “ These are thoughtfully written and very practically con- 
ceived little helps They are most exhaustive, and brimming with examples.” 


New Aritlimetital Exercises. 


Scotch Code, 

STANDARD 1. 
STANDARD II. 
STANDARD III. 
STANDARD IV^ 
STANDARD® V. 
S'^ANDARD VI. 


32 pages 
32 pages 
66 pages 
64 pages 
80 pages 
80 pages 


Paper, 3iid. ; 
Paper, l|d. 
Paper, 2d. ; 
Paper, 3d. ; 
Paper, 4d. ; 
Paper, 4d. 


cloth, 2|d. 
cloth, 2|d, 
cloth, 3d, 
cloth, 4d. 
cloth, 6d. 
cloth, 6d. 


• HIG-HER ARITHMETIC for Ex-StandarS and Continua- 
tion Classes ?28 pages . Paper, 6d. ; clothy 8d. 

^ A ANSWERS may be had separately, and are supplied direct 

* " to Teachers only, 

Educa^onal Newt.— “The gradation of "the exercises is perfect, and the 
examples, which are very numerous, are of every conceivable variety. There is 
ample choice for the teacher under every head.*^ We recommend the series as 
excellent School Arithmetics,” m 


Merit Certificate Arithmetic. 

96 pp. Paper cover, 6d, ; cloth, Sd. 

<1^ 

Mensuratioii. 

^ 128 pp., cloth, Is. Also in Two Parts. Pt. L, Parallelograms and 
Triangles. 64 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Pt. II. , Circles and Solids. 
64 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Answers may he had seiiarately, price 
2d. each Part. 

Educational Times.— “The expTanations are always clear and to the point, 
while the exercises are so exceptionally numerous that a wide selection is 
offered to the students who make use of the book.” 


A First Book on Physical Geography. 

For Use in Schools. 64 pp. 4d. 

Journal of Education.— “ This is a capital little book, describing shortly 
and clearly the geographical phenomena of nature.” 
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Manual InstruictioirB — Woodworks I)esione3\ t<j mek'j riu: 

toilTIREMRKTS OF THE MflSUTE OF THF SCIFNFK Als’D AeT DfP VIl'i'-afilsT 

ON ALvnual Instruction. By CtEOUCtB B'']' Uji<l«'Hu?uiEati(^u;i’ 

Scliool, Hands'wortb , Birndugliam. With 100 llbis'lration.'’. Is. 

Blackwoods’ Simplex Civil Service Copy Books. 

By John T. PeJcrcEj B.A., Leith Academy. Price 2d. eaidi. 

CONTENTS OF THE SERIES- 
No. 1, Eiementfi, Short Lettern, Words. 

M 2. Lone? Letters, lllasy Words. 

It Ca]»iials, ITall’-lme Words. 

,1 4. Text, Doulde ftiiUiig, Sentences. 

!, 5. Half-Text, Sentences, Figures. ' ^ 

It 6. Intermediate, Transcription, &c. 
ti 7."^ Small Hand, Double Billing. 

It 8. Small Hand, Single Palling, 

The Headlines are graduated, v>^4o-’date, and aiiractive. 

m ^ 

Blackwoods’ Universal Writing’ Books. 

Haye been designed to accompany the above series, and teachers 

advantageous to use them as Dictation Copies, because Isy them tlie^arner 
is kept continually writing at the correct slope, &c. No 1. is adapted for 
Lower Classes, No. 2 for Higher Classes. Price 2d. each. 

Practical Teacher. — ‘^Our readers would do well to write foj a .s])ecinieii ol‘ 
this book, and of the blank exerci^e-boc^is ruled on the srme principl^e. Tht-y 
are worth careful attention.” 

School World, — “Those te<yhers who arc anxious to train their pupils to 
write in the style associated with Civil Service Competitions should find the 
copy-books designed by Mr Pearce very useful. The writing is certainly simple : 
it may, in fact, be reduced fb four elements, in whicli'^tlie pupil is rigor-wi,-Iy 
exeroisedin the earlier books before proceeding in later uiiinljers to continnoiis 
WTiting.” 

Schoolmaster, — “Those of our readers in search of new boolcs rdiould seo 
these.” ^ ’ 

Journal of Education. — “'Aids the >-rt and gllhh*^ ami r,;;-, 

c]jp<;kmates any bins towards error in the slope.” 


UNIVERSITY CALENDARS. 

St Andrews University Caleedar. ** 

Printed and Published for the Benatius Acadeinicus. Cvoiin 2'-. itl. um. 

St Andrews University LX. A. Calendar. 

Printed '•iiid Publi.shed for the i^enatus Aeademiuiis. Crown 1 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and I.ondo.x. 
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